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FOREWORD 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited is pleased to submit a brief to 
the Royal Commission on farm machinery. The company hopes that the 
Commission's work will bring benefits to the farmer, the independent 


farm machinery dealers, the industry and the nation in general. 


Massey-Ferguson's desire and determination to assist and cooperate 
with the Commission is, the company feels, reflected in the nature 
of this submission. Above all, it attempts to answer the questions 
of the Commission in a detailed and comprehensive way. When, in 
some matters the company did not have the answers, and could not 
obtain them itself, it has retained outside consultants to provide 


them. 


While the company has tried to answer the questions asked by the 
Commission, MF has actually gone well beyond providing limited 
answers. Wherever it seemed relevant MF has raised certain addi- 
tional aspects and provided information that the Commission did not 
specifically request. The tendency of the company, and quite deliber- 
ately so, has been to err on the side of providing more, not less, 
information, and this has been because MF thought the Commission 
would want it so. Also the company has attempted to present that 
information in relatively precise analytical terms wherever this 


approach seemed to be possible. 
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Massey-Ferguson does not intend to summarize its brief in this intro- 


ductory chapter (see chapter XII). Several points may, however, be 


made. 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited was established in 1964 as the 
Canadian operating subsidiary of Massey-Ferguson Limited. Massey- 
Ferguson Limited (or its predecessor companies) is a Canadian com- 
pany with a 120-year tradition of serving Canadian farmers and meeting 
their machinery needs. It has ventured abroad and now is an inter- 
national corporation. Its experience tells it that in order to 
survive in the industry --an industry which it has found to be very 
competitive in nature-- it must seek improvements in efficiency, in 
plant location, and in return on assets employed wherever it can. The 
only way Massey-Ferguson can do this is to develop its strategy on a 


worldwide basis. 


The company believes it has, and is, serving Canadian farmers and 
Canada in general very well. MF's goal has always been to manufacture 
quality products, sell them at a reasonable price and help to provide 
the farmers with the services he needs. In so doing, Massey-Ferguson 
also brings to the farmers the benefits of its worldwide farm machinery 
technology, not just that developed in the company's research facilities 
located in Canada. It brings them the economies involved in sourcing 


machines and components from countries of lowest cost. 
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It has tended to locate its major North American labor intensive oper= 
ations in Canada and has built up a strong export market in the United 
States for its Canadian plants. Consequently its employment of 
Canadian workers is greater than would be suggested by its Canadian 
Sales. Through strenuous efforts to continuously improve the effi- 
ciency of its operations in Canada, it has attempted to ensure that. 


economic considerations will permit such a pattern to be perpetuated. 


Massey-Ferguson's attempts at improving efficiency have extended well 
beyond manufacturing activity. MF believes that its parts service, 
its financing facilities, its general service to dealers, and its 
attempts at determining what the farmer wants and needs have all 


developed in an exceedingly satisfactory way. 


Massey-Ferguson, like everyone else, has faced increasing costs and 
these costs lie behind the rising levels of farm machinery prices. 

This rising price level is an unfortunate trend. It does not make life 
easy for this company or the industry of which it is a part. MF, however, 
does believe that through its efforts to increase efficiency and keep 
costs down MF has made some contribution to minimizing the extent of the 


price increases. 


The Canadian farm machinery industry has repeatedly, since the 1930's, 


been the subject of official investigations. The diversion of company 
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executives! time in cooperation with these investigations has been 
disruptive and expensive. For this and other reasons , Massey- 
Ferguson fully shares the Commissioner's hope that the current 
Commission will provide the basis for settling long-standing 
questions relating to the industrial segment of the agricultural 
community. It is the company's anticipation that this Royal 


Commission will put such questions to rest. 


Toronto 


October 6, 1967. 


Chapter II 
WORLDWIDE STRUCTURE 


An understanding of the operations of Massey-Ferguson Industries 
Limited requires a discussion of the legal structure of the 
worldwide enterprise of the parent company, Massey-Ferguson Limited. 
Such an understanding also requires a discussion of the functional 
structure of the parent company and ae worldwide operations. These 
legal and functional structures form the framework for Massey- 
Ferguson Industries Limited's day-to-day operations in the 
competitive farm machinery market in Canada; for the functional 
structure -- through which management decisions are coordinated, 
communicated and executed within MF in 166 countries and territories 
-- of necessity has its foundation in legal entities, 1.e., corporate 


bodies. 


These companies, in various countries, enable the worldwide functional 
structure to accommodate itself to the legal requirements and 
political realities of doing business. In each of their respective 
national environments, these companies facilitate the external 
coordination necessary with respect to purchasing, tariffs, taxation, 


transportation and other administrative matters. 
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LEGAL AND FUNCTIONAL STRUCTURE 
ee 


Legal structure refers to the channels of ownership through which 
Massey-Ferguson Limited, the parent company, controls subsidiary 
companies, directly or indirectly, through total or majority equity 
ownership. Legal structure also refers to those channels through 
which the parent company participates financially in other companies, 
which manufacture and/or market Massey-Ferguson products or Perkins 
engines, but in which Massey-Ferguson Limited has only a minority 
equity interest. These latter legal entities are known within 


MF as "associated companies". 


It is the legal structure of both subsidiary and associated 
companies that provides the basis for the parent company's legal 


rights and obligations. 


In addition to the MF legal structure, there exists the MF functional 
structure. Functional structure refers to all or any of its 
geographically defined "operations units", and their sub-divisions 
such as departments, established to coordinate the operation of the 


subsidiary companies. 


These functional management elements -- or "operations units" -- which 
have been established to coordinate the operations of geographically 
dispersed manufacturing and marketing subsidiaries are located in 
Australia, Brazil, France, Germany, Italy, North America (two) ,South 


Africa and the United Kingdom. 
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A general manager of an operations unit, depending on the nature 

of machinery with which he is concerned, reports to one of three 
group vice presidents at the parent company: group vice president- 
farm machinery, industrial and construction machinery, or 

engines. The operations unit general manager is responsible for 

the production and marketing of MF products in those areas, indicated 
above, where MF owns manufacturing facilities. These facilities 

are assigned to the general manager's largely self-contained 


operations unit. 


In addition to the geographical operations units, an export operations 
unit serves areas of the globe not covered by the geographical 

operations units; and a special operations unit investigates manufacturing 
and assembly possibilities -- and may undertake their basic development 

-- in areas where MF previously has not had them. These export and 
special operations units, both of which are organizational elements of 


the parent company, are explained in more detail later in this chapter. 


Worldwide Group of Massey-Ferguson Companies 


Massey-Ferguson Limited has total or major equity interest in 41 


active subsidiary companies and a minority equity interest in five 
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associated companies. The 46 companies are located in 19 countries or 
possessions: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada,Eire, France, Germany, 
India, Italy, Mexico, Morocco, the Netherlands Antilles, Panama, South 
Africa, Spain, Switzerland, Rhodesia, the United Kingdom (England and 


Scotland) and the United States. 


The five associated companies. are located one each in India, Morocco, 
Spain, Argentina and Mexico. In both Argentina and Mexico, Massey-Ferguson 


Limited also has a subsidiary company. 


Operations units' management do not, of course, operate the associated 
companies. The chief executive officer of an associated company is 
responsible to his own board of directors, on which MF usually will be 


represented. 


Of the 41 subsidiary companies, 29 are concerned with the manufacture, 
marketing or financing of MF's agricultural and/or industrial construction 
machinery; two are furniture companies, and the remaining 10 are concerned 


with the manufacture and/or marketing of diesel engines. 


Within North America, in addition to Massey-Ferguson Limited itself, there 
are 10 active direct or indirect subsidiary companies of Massey-Ferguson 
Limited. Four of these are in the United States and six are in Canada. 

Of these six in Canada, one is an engine company, one is a finance company, 
two are furniture companies, and two are concerned with farm machinery 


manufacture and/or marketing. 
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Of these latter two, one is Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited, the 
principal Canadian subsidiary, with head offices at 915 King Street 
West, Toronto; the other is Massey-Ferguson Brantford Limited. A 
Single group of executives runs all MF farm machinery operations in 
North America. Many of these executives are directors or officers 


of the companies which furnish the legal basis for their operations. 
MASSEY-FERGUSON LIMITED MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 
EEN URGANT CATION 


Against the background of the legal and functional structure of the 
MF group of companies, one should next describe the parent company's 
organizational structure which provides the managerial leadership for 


MF's worldwide enterprise. 


This leadership is exercised through global strategies, policies 
and management principles that MF provides to its subsidiary and 
associated companies. The responsibility for running these 
subsidiary companies belongs to the general managers of the 
Operations units and includes (1) maintaining high standards of 
product quality and of service to dealers and their customers, and 


(2) contributing a profit to the parent company. 


Operational Patterns and Objectives 
Facilitating MF's Worldwide Enterprise 


To achieve these goals, for which the various operations units' 
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general managers and their product group vice presidents are 
responsible, MF has evolved operational patterns and objectives. 
They are the desired end of virtually every engineering and 
manufacturing action the company takes. Over the last decade, they 
have served as MF's practical catechism. They are responsible for 
the success the company has achieved in the intensely competitive 


international farm machinery industry. 


The following passages describe in general terms the nature of these 
Operating patterns and objectives. Their importance will become 
apparent to the Commission as it studies this brief and sees the 


achievement wrought through their implementation. 


Decentralized marketing and manufacturing: MF has 37 manufacturing 


sites in 10 countries and it markets its products in 166 countries 
and territories. This decentralization permits optimization of 
manufacturing mix among the different countries to maximize 
advantages and minimize disadvantages. It also permits fast response 
to local market conditions plus identification of the company with 


the local agricultural community whose needs it serves. 


Component commonality and resultant interchangeability: in simplest 


terms, this means that MF machine components for like machines are 
standardized regardless of where the machine or its components are 
produced. A tractor produced in France, for instance, would contain 


many components identical or effectively identical with those in a 
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like tractor produced in North America. 


The word "commonality", as used in MF, does not exist in dictionaries. 
Its meaning encompasses more than the fact that components may be 
made in MF plants from the same master blueprint, or that a single 
plant may supply the needs of the entire manufacturing complex for 
certain parts. Commonality results from the steps MF takes to 

ensure that a particular component will be compatible with the 
company's marketing, engineering and manufacturing dictates around 


the world. 


The essential consequences of commonality are: (1) the physical 
interchangeability of parts between like machines regardless of 
their site of manufacture; (2) the cost savings generated through 
common design and integrated manufacturing, and (3) the flexibility 
derivedetrom the fixsttwo points. “This is.a flexibility which 

can be exercised in response to national and international political 
and economic disruptions. It enables MF to establish or continue 
manufacturing in more stable areas, thereby satisfying the needs 


of its dealers and their customers. 


Optimum internal manufacture: MF has long believed that it could 


not compete successfully as a worldwide enterprise without controlling 
a high percentage of its component sourcing. Internal manufacture 


enhances MF's ability to achieve component interchangeability through 


ies 


the company's direct control of component design. Optimm 
internal manufacture reduces or eliminates the costs of providing 
a profit to an outside manufacturer, of meeting his marketing 
expenses and paying associated transportation costs that would 


probably be higher than MF's. 


It should be emphasized that neither component interchangeability 
nor maximum internal manufacture are 100 percent necessary or 
desirable. Nor, in all probability, are they practicable. MF 
attempts to implement them, generally speaking, to the point of 


optimum economic advantage. 


Centralized direction of product line strategy, design, location of 
manufacturing facilities and allocation of money. Centralized 
direction is not an operating objective in itself, but MF considers 
it necessary for the coordination of its decentralized-but- integrated 
manufacturing and marketing complex in which it attempts to manifest 


its operating objectives. 


Management Principles 


Massey-Ferguson's organization and modus operandi are based on a 
set of management principles. These principles define or deal 
with responsibility, delegation of authority, accountability, 


control, policies, committees, staff work and courtesy. 


i 


Four of these which have proved their usefulness in the development 


of the parent company until now are considered of fundamental and 


continuing importance: 


- responsibility must be set out as explicitly as possible; 


- authority delegated must match the responsibility; 


- an executive is accountable for the results achieved 
with authority delegated to him; if he chooses to 
delegate a portion of his responsibility and authority 
to his subordinates, this does not lessen his 


accountability; 


- responsibility and authority that have been delegated 


must be subject to supervision and control. 


Organizational Principles 


Historically, the principles and form of the present organization 
stem from a memorandum on organization, and a management organization 
plan, written and issued by the Canadian businessman, the late 

Lieut. Col. W. E. Phillips, chairman and chief executive officer 


in 1956, at the time of the company's change of management. 
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They read: 


"Whenever a group of more than two persons join 
together in an effort to achieve a common objective, 
some degree of organization must be involved. When 
the group is small, undoubtedly there is merely 
some subconscious agreement as to the division of 
labor but, nevertheless, the concept of organization 
is involved, even if it be ina primitive sense. 

As the group increases in numbers, it usually follows 
that consideration is given to a more formal record 
of agreement between the persons involved as to the 
division of labor and authority. Considering the 
State of our industrial society of some 25 years ago, 
I am sure that what were then regarded as substantial 
industrial enterprises conducted their business 


satisfactorily with the minimum of formal organization. 


"The complicated conditions affecting all business 
today render it not only impossible to expect 
satisfactory operation, lacking a clean plan of 
management organization, but indeed render it foolish 


to expect success without it. 
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"I am satisfied that the question of organization 
must be brought to the attention of all those who 
are concerned with the successful operation of 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited. We are gradually 
developing new and positive policies, both long- 
and short-term. These policies determine the 
methods to be used in achieving our objectives. 
These policies require, 11 they*are to* be 
successfully applied, constant and effective 


supervision and control. 


"In the following pages, I have attempted to set out 
in simple language the fundamental principles which 
will provide the basis of our Management Organization 
Plan. I urge you to study them, to ask any questions 
which may come to mind, and to use them as a basis 
for the development of your own detailed Management 


Organization Plan. 


"As we become more practised in the use of the new 
Management Organization Plan, there will be a 

need for a greater degree of decentralization within 
our worldwide organization. Any such decentralization 


will depend upon the proof that the individual 
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executives concerned are able to discharge success- 


fully their respective responsibilities. 


"Spread as we are across the world, it becomes more 
than ever important that the procedures which 
establish the methods which are to be used in the 
conduct of our business shal] be, as far as possible, 
common throughout the whole Organization. We are now 
committed to present our annual Statement in the form 
of a Consolidated Balance Sheet covering the worldwide 
operations of the company, and this consideration 
alone must override certain local conditions which 
now prevail; we must direct that common procedures are 


to be the rule. 


Progress towards the ideal goal of common procedures 
will, to a large extent, govern the degree of possible 
decentralization. It should do much to eliminate 
certain problems which now exist and tend towards the 
Simplification of day-to-day routine. On two occasions 
in the past few months, when discussing the question 
of decentralization, I have used the word "autonomy". 
Apparently some misinterpret what I mean by "autonomy". 
I do not mean self-sovereignty in any sense. I intend 


to imply that decentralization, subject to effective 
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control, should bring with it the freedom to make 

the correct decisions. It certainly is not a license 
to make any haphazard decisions. All the decisions 
so made must fall within the limits of the budget, 


which is authorized for all divisions by head office. 


"Do not forget that the best executives are those who 


make "paper" their servant, not their master. 


Management Organization Plan 


"The successful operation of any industrial enterprise 
depends primarily upon the quality of the men who 


constitute the company. 


"It is clearly not possible to operate Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson as a monarchy, subject to the executive 


decisions of any individual at head OLLIE : 


"It is intended that the company shall be operated by 
a TEAM and that executive authority shall be 


decentralized to the extent that it may be practical. 


"The rules of the game within which this TEAM will 
operate are, in effect, laid down by the MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATION PLAN. 
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"The satisfactory operation of the MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 
PLAN depends entirely upon the successful delegation 
of RESPONSIBILITY and AUTHORITY and, above all, its 


CONTINUOUS SUPERVISION AND CONTROL. 


"The delegation of responsibility within the MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATION PLAN must follow simple but fundamental 


principles: 


1. The delegation of RESPONSIBILITY must be 


set out in explicit terms. 


2. The AUTHORITY delegated must in every respect 


match the responsibility. 


3. The operation of the RESPONSIBILITY AND 
AUTHORITY so delegated must be subject to 


continuous supervision and control. 


4, The fact that RESPONSIBILITY has been delegated 
does not in any way lessen the accountability 


of the executive who delegates. 


"Within the structure of the MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 


PLAN, two types of authority are subject to delegation: 
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LINE AUTHORITY: The chain of responsibility, perhaps 
best indicated by the organization chart, determines 
the flow of executive directives from the Chief 
Executive Officer downwards to the head of the smallest 
department. Executive action may be initiated only 


through this line authority structure. 


STAFF AUTHORITY: As the complexity of management 
function increases, the need for STAFF EXECUTIVES to 


handle certain of them must be recognized. 


"In general, the functions of the staff executive 
relate to investigation, interpretation, information, 
advice and coordination. In his Capacity as a staff 
executive he is NOT responsible for the execution 


of any line authority functions. 


"The leadership to be exercised by the staff executive 
is essentially one of ideas based on his specialized 
ability, knowledge and experience. In reality, the 
staff executive supplements and extends the competence 
of the line executive. Broadly speaking, every line 
executive is entitled to expect, and if necessary to 
request, the services of the appropriate staff 
executive, but the important principle involved is 


that the staff executive in that Capacity HAS NO AUTHORITY 
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TO ISSUE EXECUTIVE ORDERS TO ANY LINE EXECUTIVE. 

The LINE EXECUTIVE is not compelled to accept 

even good advice from the staff executive, but 

it would be most unfortunate if he did otherwise, 
because the entire responsibility for error would fall 
on him. On the other hand, the staff executive is 
bound to give good advice and it would be most 


unfortunate if the advice were otherwise. 


"It 1s, of course, expected that many executives 
whose appointment in certain areas is of a Start 
nature, will, within their own departments, or 


in specified areas, function as LINE EXECUTIVES. 


"In a worldwide organization, such as ours, 
engineering and administrative functions are constantly 
intermingled and the vital flow of ADVICE and GUIDANCE , 
particularly in the field of the engineering function, 
is to be exercised within the structure of the staff 


authority. 


"I would place as the first essential to the smooth 
working of any MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION PLAN that 


priceless ingredient: GOODWILL. 
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"Next, and equally important, is a clear understanding 
of our MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION PLAN and its avowed 
objectives. To ensure that the details concerning 
the delegation of responsibility are known to all 


concerned, use is made of: 


- A GENERAL ORGANIZATION CHART in graphic form; 


- A SCHEDULE OF RESPONSIBILITY set forth in 


explicit form, 


"The graphic organization chart corresponds to what 
might be described as a 'general assembly drawing'; 
the schedule of responsibilities corresponds to a 
set of 'engineering specifications'. They must be 


read together. 


"The 'committee' provides a most useful instrument 
for management purposes, but it is important that 
the inherent limitations which attach to any 


committee be clearly recognized. 


"The committee even at its best is a poor substitute 


for an effective MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION PLAN. It 
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is an ideal vehicle when used as a means of 
consultation and review but it cannot of itself 


function as a vehicle of EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY. 


"The responsibility for executive action arising 
out of the proceedings of any committee must be 
vested in the chairman of the committee, or the 
appropriate executive to whom the committee 


FEpORLs.. 


"Once the MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION PLAN has been 
established, it cannot be changed in any respect 
other than by the recommendation of the COMMITTEE 


ON ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES. 


"This is not to suggest that the established plan 
will not need change. I am certain that many changes 
will be desirable but such changes CANNOT be made 


at the will of ANY ONE INDIVIDUAL. 


"The COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES is 
charged with the issue of the details of the 
MANAGEMENT ORGANTZATION PLAN and the PROCEDURES 
which set out the methods and practices which are 


to be followed in the day-to-day administration 
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of the company and all subsidiaries and divisions. 
Such directives relating to organization and procedure 
and all changes and alterations will be issued within 
the authority of the president and in such manner 


as he may decide." 


Organization for Worldwide Operations 


By 1959, the parent company had established a worldwide organizational 
structure consisting of geographical operations units and subsidiary 
companies responsible for the success of activities in their areas. 
These operations units were backed up by a parent company staff with 
worldwide responsibilities. The total organization operated under 


these basic concepts: 


- decentralization of marketing and manufacturing 
to ensure fast local response to local market 


needs and competition; 


- centralized direction of product line strategy 
and design, location of facilities, allocation 


of money and decisions related to flow of trade; 


- strong support for the president from a 
parent company staff group of functional 


specialists in developing worldwide strategies; 
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- active participation by the president both in 
strategy development and in the details of 


strategy implementation. 


New Challenges to Worldwide Operations 


But after 1959, fundamental changes, both internal and external 
placed new demands on the organization. Since then, Massey-Ferguson 
Limited has continued to evolve into a multi-product enterprise. 
Instead of concentrating almost exclusively on farm machinery 
manufacture, the company has expanded its industrial and construction 
machinery line, entered the lawn and garden equipment market, ecnires 
a worldwide diesel engine business and, through an associated company , 
entered the truck or vehicle field. With these expansions MF's 


operations have increased in size and diversity. 


The problems of size, diversity and complexity were compounded by 
technological developments and new product introduction throughout the 


farm machinery industry. 


In addition, changes were occurring in the market characteristics 
of MF's customers. In developed countries, the farmer was becoming 
a more sophisticated buyer who makes his equipment decisions on a 
business basis, examining critically what each manufacturer has to 


offer in specific features, price, credit, and service Support. 
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The company's competitors were also increasing the level of their 
managerial competence. A new generation of executives was beginning 

to replace old-line management in the farm machinery industry. These 
new Managers were applying some of the most advanced techniques 
available. Equally significant, they were, with varying degrees 

of success, beginning to adopt the approach to worldwide organization 
implemented by MF. Several competitors were moving to "internationalize" 


their operations, thus intensifying competition on a global scale. 


These developments did not lessen the need for decentralization of 
marketing and manufacturing or for central direction of some key 
functions. Indeed, they reinforced it. However, these developments 
created some difficult problems for a management structured on the 


1959 basis. For example: 


- without concentrated individual leadership and 
specific direction, the non-agricultural product 
lines tended to become subordinated to, or buried 
under, the farm machinery business. New product 
businesses cannot grow unless each is managed in a 
way that concentrates major attention on its 
critical activities, particularly marketing and 


product line development; 
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- the increase in the number of operations units 
made it difficult for one individual, the 
president, to maintain personal contact with details of 
all operations units and still provide strategic leadership 


for the total company; 


- because of MF's expanding size and diversity, the 
decision-making process was in danger of being slowed to 


an unacceptable pace; 


- the increasingly dynamic and competitive nature of the 
farm machinery industry was causing MF to devote more and 
more attention to identifying major threats and 
Opportunities and to determining what to do about them. 
Major emphasis had to be placed on establishing strategic 
plans and policies designed to keep the company in the 


forefront of change. 


Establishment of Worldwide Product Groups 

For these reasons, in 1966, the president of Massey-Ferguson Limited 
acted to concentrate his primary attention on developing long-range 
strategies and policies and on coordinating worldwide activities, 


leaving operating problems to his senior executives. 
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To adapt itself to the above challenges and to improve further the 
company's market position, in November 1966, MF embraced these 


organizational concepts: 


- dividing operations into worldwide product groups, 
one each for farm machinery, engines and industrial 
and construction machinery. Each product group is 
headed by a group vice president with worldwide 
responsibilities. He provides the leadership and 
direction for his own product group. He also frees 
the president from involvement in the details of 


Strategy implementation; 


- focusing staff activities more on Strategic planning 
and policy formulation. This accelerates completion 
of staff work which forms the basis for major strategy 
or policy decisions. The parent company staff directs 
its primary efforts to identifying opportunities for 
major change and improvement throughout the world. In 
addition, parent company staff activities include much 


coordination between the three product groups. 


At the same time, MF continues, as under the 1959 organization, 
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to decentralize marketing and manufacturing. Operations unit 
management is still responsible for decisions intended to 

Capitalize on local opportunities to increase sales volume, 

reduce manufacturing costs and raise Operating efficiency. The 
parent company continues to maintain centralized direction of 
product line strategy and design, location of facitaties, allocation 


of money and decisions related to the flow of trade. 


Massey-Ferguson Limited's Major Organizational Elements 


The present management structure (see chart) of the parent company 
reflects the concepts just reviewed. In brief, that structure 


consists of the following major elements: 


- president and chief executive officer and the 


staff attached to his office; 


- group vice presidents, each of whom heads up a 
worldwide product group and acts as an extension of 
the office of the president in exercising overall 


line authority for his own group; 


- group staffs which deal with the product market needs 


unique to each product group; 
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- general staff, whose strategic planning, policy 
formulation and operational coordination 


encompass subjects common to all three groups; 


- operations units, which are the functional and 
largely self-contained operational entities in 
each geographical area where the company has 


manufacturing facilities. 


One should note the staff and line distinctions among these various 
elements. Line authority begins with the president and flows from 
him to the group vice presidents with respect to their product 
groups. From these group vice presidents, authority and 
responsibility pass to the general managers of the respective 


operations units. 


Staff responsibility at the parent company is held by (1) the 

group staffs of the various product groups with respect to the 
activities of the individual product group, and (2) the general 
staff, with respect to the staff needs of the parent company as 


a whole. 


The structure of the farm machinery group is of prime interest 
for purposes of this brief. The brief will, however, also touch on 


the activities of the general staff, the operations units, the 
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export operations unit and the special operations unit, and one of 
the concluding chapters will deal, in some depth, with the industrial 


and construction machinery group. 


FARM MACHINERY GROUP 


The farm machinery group is by far the largest of MF's product 

groups. In 1966, it contributed about 72 percent of MF's consolidated 
sales. Its production is integrated worldwide, its position in the 
market 1s of some repute, and most of its operations units are long 
established in contrast to industrial and construction machinery 
operations units. Presently, there is some overlap between the farm 
machinery and industrial and construction machinery groups in the 
responsibilities of their respective operations units, e.g., the 

farm machinery group - North America is responsible for sales of 


industrial and construction machinery in Canada. 


Organization and Function 

The farm machinery group consists of the group vice-president, 

the group staff and the farm machinery operations units (see 
following chart). The group staff discharges two functions vital 

to the success of farm machinery operations. One is the development 
of a line of products that balances the requirements of the various 
regional markets against the goal of product commonality. The 


other is the development of worldwide marketing strategies to 
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Support regional distribution and selling efforts. 


Group Vice-President - Farm Machinery 


As mentioned earlier, the group vice president himself acts as an 
extension of the office of the president. As such, he is responsible 
for the total management and performance of the group through the 
most efficient short- and long-term use of his group's resources. 
His responsibilities include engineering and manufacturing, 

marketing and supporting administrative efficiency. (The group 

vice president-farm machinery is also accountable for MB's export 
Operations, a function covered later in this chapter.) He draws 

upon the parent company's general staff for whatever Support is 
required to plan, conduct and control all aspects of the farm 


machinery business. 


The two farm machinery group staff divisions, (1) marketing and 
product management and (2) engineering, assist the group vice 
president by focusing their attention on the specific requirements 
of the farm machinery product line. The marketing and product 
management division brings a "total business" viewpoint to bear 

in planning for and marketing the product line. Engineering, on 
the other hand, provides technical support for all phases of 

new product process and follows up to see that the objectives of 
specific new product projects are achieved by the engineering 


departments in the farm machinery operations units. 
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Marketing and Product Management 


Marketing and product management is the focal point for ensuring 
that MF improves its farm machinery market penetration throughout 
the world. It assesses the company's competitive position, 
strategies and programs to achieve growth in each product segment 
of the farm machinery line. It may draw upon all functional skills 


available throughout the company to assist it in so doing. 


This combination of responsibilities requires marketing and 
product management to combine marketing and total business 
management Concepts in planning new products and scrutinizing 
the performance of ongoing products. The extent to which the 
company profitably improves its market penetration of each 
segment of the farm machinery line is the prime measure of 


success for marketing and product management. 


A key activity in improving the market penetration of each 
product segment is the development of product line strategies. 
The vice president marketing and product management recommends 
worldwide strategies that will provide the company with a 
fully competitive product line. Much of the input for these 
strategy recommendations comes from the farm machinery group's 


operations units. Essentially, this input is the means for 
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reconciling geographical considerations with the goal of product 
commonality and then recommending the development of competitive 


products with the greatest worldwide acceptability. 


Product planning: because of the scope of these responsibilities, 
the vice president marketing and product management is assisted 
by his director product planning and the six product planning 


managers who function under him. 


Each of the product managers specializes in one of the following 
segments of the total farm machinery line: tractors, harvesting, 
forage, tools and implements, and farmstead equipment. The 
product segments selected for specialized attention may change 
over time as product and market needs evolve. A sixth product 
manager devotes himself exclusively to parts for agricultural 


machinery. 


The primary objective of a product manager is to increase, 
profitably, the worldwide market penetration of his product 
segment. Based on user requirements and cost assessments, he 
recommends the total marketing strategy for his product 

segment. This includes recommending the products the company 
should market, analyzing alternative sources, devising promotional 


strategy and estimating distribution requirements. 
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A product manager constantly surveys the marketing and other 


economic aspects of his segment of the product line. He 


recommends marketing changes to improve worldwide penetration 


of his product segment. 


In keeping with his role, a product manager has the following 


specific responsibilities: 


assessing the worldwide performance of his product 
segment to evaluate each product in terms of 

growth, market penetration, breadth and quality of 
distribution and field performance versus competitive 


machinery ; 


developing and recommending a worldwide strategy 
for his product line, drawing heavily on the 


marketing planning efforts of the operations units; 


coordinating the specific product proposals from 
different operations units and ensuring that they 

are compatible with approved worldwide strategies. 

In determining performance characteristics or features 
of proposed new products, he works with engineering to 
develop detailed product definitions that take into 
account design feasibility, cost and competitive 


requirements. Prior to product introduction 


Bey 


Ld 


he defines the information required for periodic product 
re-evaluation and appraisal. In addition, he works with 
the logistics staff to coordinate supply availability in 
the various geographical areas where a new product will 


be introduced; 


maintaining close relationships with the vice president 
engineering to encourage major product design advances 
that will increase his products' utility and customer 


acceptance ; 


after product introduction, coordinating the worldwide 
evaluations of field performance, and customer acceptance. 
This includes the review of warranty service reports 

with engineering to determine the need for design 


improvements ; 


reviewing and recommending merchandising and promotion 
programs based upon his study of merchandising plans 
and promotional ideas from operations units. He 
determines which promotional ideas can be adapted by 
other operations units and coordinates promotions 


which may spill over market boundaries; 
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- searching for and capitalizing on marketing techniques 
to increase the acceptance of his product segment. 
This includes investigating new distribution channels 


and new approaches to financing customers. 


Each product manager works with a product planning specialist 

ine gives his complete attention to the product manager's segment 
of the product line. Product planning specialists keep abreast 
of changes in worldwide farming practices, identify desirable 


product changes and work with engineering to define new products. 


The director product planning, who supervises the product 
planning specialists, is the parent company's authority on farm 
and crop practices around the world. He maintains contacts with 
major agricultural institutions and keeps informed on trends 

in world agriculture which affect mechanization. He evaluates the 
trends in agricultural efficiency, such as the development of 

new seed or plant strains, new fertilizer or chemical treatments 
and livestock handling; and he recommends development of machinery 


required by new crop production techniques. 


A market and economic research manager works with the vice president 
marketing and product management to provide farm machinery market 


and economic data. These data are useful to product managers in 
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preparing worldwide product strategies and assessing the progress 


of operations units. 


Engineering 


The engineering division of the farm machinery group provides 

the leadership necessary to help MF achieve and maintain technical 
superiority in farm machinery. The vice president engineering is~ 
accountable for directing farm machinery research and advanced 
development; for providing technical assistance in the development 
of product strategies and proposals for farm machinery products; 
and for coordinating design activities of engineering departments 


of the individual operations units within the group. 


The vice president engineering and his staff study technological 
advances in farm practices for their possible impact on farm 
machines. They seek to adapt developments from other industries, 
e.g., engineered plastics, applicable to the current MF farm 
machinery. In addition, they constantly strive for more efficiency 
in existing machines and ways to meet long-range machine requirements 


identified by marketing. 


When new, potentially acceptable, technological ideas are advanced 
by operations units, group staff or general staff, the vice 


president engineering initiates and oversees their research and 
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development. 


Although the primary responsibility for developing product 
strategies lies with marketing and product management, engineering 
also plays a major part in this process. For example, the vice 
president engineering, through operations unit engineering 
departments, advises the group product managers on the technical 


feasibility and design costs of new machinery under consideration. 


He also ensures that operations unit engineering departments 
perform analyses and draw together the information necessary 

to translate the general requirements set by product managers into 
a detailed product definition which includes such information 

as basic dimensions, weight, power, specific features, and cost 
targets for manufacturing and tooling. In addition, he initiates 
proposals for new products incorporating technological improvements 


that could have a significant commercial impact. 


The engineering division also provides technical direction and 
coordination for all engineering activities in the farm machinery 
group in accordance with the overall design guidelines set by the 
vice president research and development, a member of the general 
staff, who is responsible for overall leadership of the company's 


research effort, technical coordination and product integrity. 
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The relationship of the farm machinery group's vice president 
engineering with the vice president research and development is 
unique in the parent company; for their positions are as nearly 
counterparts as exist between the product group and general 


staffs. 


Their relationship is based on the fact that the group vice 
president-farm machinery is responsible for the total management 
and performance of the group and its products, including 
engineering aspects. Therefore, the vice president engineering, 
a member of the farm machinery group staff, as the representative 
of the group vice president-farm machinery, may exercise line 
authority on his behalf, regardless of the staff nature of his 
position. This is consistent with operational demands and it is 
logical vis-a-vis the responsibilities of the vice president 
research and development, a member of the general staff, whose 
prime role is providing the president with independent appraisals 
of MF's approach to balancing technological demands with other 
concerns in the total management of the worldwide enterprise. In 
so doing, the vice president research and development functions 


both as analyst and catalyst. 


The group vice president engineering, on the other hand, is more 


concerned with the operational necessities facing the operations 
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units in the discharge of their current engineering activities. 

For example, he reviews the planning for major new product projects 
to ensure that specific and realistic time, cost and performance 
targets are established. Then he follows up to see that these 


targets are met. 


He also recommends plans to the group vice president for the 
development of the group's engineering resources. Working with 
chief engineers and general managers, he asSigns design and 
development projects to operations units engineering departments. 
In addition, he provides guidance in helping these departments 
evaluate expenditure levels for engineering activities under 
local control, i.e., maintenance of design, cost reduction/value 


analysis and design studies for new products. 

GENERAL STAFF 
This staff provides a unifying force throughout the entire world- 
wide enterprise. It does this through the services it renders 
the president and the product group staffs. 


These services include: 


- development of company-wide strategies for the use 


of money, personnel and facilities; 
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- coordination of intergroup aspects of product 


strategies; 


- formulation and updating of company-wide policies 


to meet worldwide conditions; 


- coordination of intergroup activities that cross 
product group lines: finance, logistics, technical 


development and management succession planning; 


- introduction of selected new management techniques; 


- provision of specialist guidance to operations units. 


The general staff consists of six departments: finance and 
administration, research and development, logistics, personnel 


and industrial relations, manufacturing and special operations. 


Finance and Administration 

As its name implies, finance and administration embraces activities 
broader than finance alone. In addition to its central direction 
of the allocation of financial resources, this department provides 
a wide range of services for the parent company and its operations 


units. These services include assistance on financial and legal 
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matters, the administrative introduction of common procedures 
and policies and the introduction of advanced management science 


techniques. 


The vice president finance and administration is the principal 
financial officer of the company and reports directly to the 
president. He assists the president in the establishment of 
financial goals for the company; recommends and works out changes 
in the capital structure of the company and its statutory elements; 
and develops plans for the deployment of assets and the channel- 
ing of financial resources. He examines and reports on the 
operating results and financial condition of the company. He 
analyzes variances from approved plans, their causes and the 
financial aspects of possible corrective action. He also advises 
the president on financial aspects of recommended capital 
expenditures and strategic or operational plans submitted by 

the product groups and their operations units. Additionally, he 
maintains contact with many financial institutions and governmental 


agencies worldwide. 


In carrying out his financial responsibilities, the vice president 
finance and administration directs and coordinates the activities 
of the comptroller and of the treasurer. He also gives general 


direction to the director legal services and the management 
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science manager. The following passages describe the duties of 


these executives. 


Comptroller: the comptroller ensures that Massey-Ferguson managers 
are provided with the financial tools they need to plan their 
operations and make decisions effectively. He performs the 


following functions: 


- ensures that the company's cost, expense, and income 
recording and reporting systems provide management at all 
levels with the information required for the timely 
evaluation of alternative courses of action, for the 
preparation of strategic and operational plans, for 
measurement of results, and for the prompt development 
of corrective action programs whenever required. An 
example is the development of a system for generating 
product cost data and the assistance rendered to install 


the system in individual operations units; 


- furnishes financial services to the product groups and to 
the general staff divisions. This includes providing 
summaries of plans and operating results, as well as 
financial analyses of strategic plans, annual plans, and 


operations unit proposals; 
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- provides guidance and specialized services 
relating to inter-unit pricing arrangements 
so as to take into account established 


sourcing strategies and profit improvement; 


- ensures that the company's financial reporting 
for governments and shareholders fulfills the 
statutory requirements of the countries in 


which it operates; 


- advises and counsels the various operations 
unit comptrollers on such technical matters 
as cost accounting and systems and price 


analysis techniques; 


- coordinates to achieve maximum advantage from 
special reliefs and alternatives permitted by 


tax legislation. 


Treasurer: one of the areas of decision reserved to the parent 
company is the allocation of money. The allocation process has 
to be applied in planning worldwide activities and in implementing 


approved strategies or plans. 
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The treasurer works with line managers to determine the future 
fund requirements of each of the product groups and operations 
units, e.g., for financing inventories, receivables, and credit 
programs, or for new plants and tooling of new products. Once 
these overall requirements have been estimated, the treasurer 
reviews recommendations from group and operations unit management 
as to the sources, terms and conditions of local financing required 
to meet their strategies and operating plans, and advises them on 


the best way to deal with any surplus or deficiency. 


Once the financing aspects of strategies or plans have been set, 

the treasurer assists group and operations unit management in 

local financing arrangements. In addition, he arranges the transfer 
of funds between units as required, regulates inter-unit credit, and 


manages the internal flow of the company's funds. 


Besides his responsibilities relating to the provision of funds, 

he is involved in the custodial control of the company's financial 
resources. He ensures that protective directions governing the 

use and security of funds are established and adhered to. Examples 
include the authorized levels of retail, dealer and inter-unit credit; 
advances to associate companies and third parties; and the incurring 
of indebtedness. He is the clearance point for major changes in 
trading terms, and for ensuring that operations unit credit programs 


are in line with company policies. 
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Where company debt has been decentralized to local operations 
units, the treasurer exercises control through financial personnel 
in these operations units. He and his staff monitor the current 
cash position of each unit. In countries where the financial 
requirements of two or more local units need central coordination, 
he oversees the necessary arrangements. He also maintains close 
contact with the financial community in the major countries 


where Massey-Ferguson operates. 


Legal services: the director legal services is the principal 
internal legal adviser to the president and to all parent company 
nan eens He is responsible for the calibre of legal services 
performed within the operations units, and for relationships 

with outside counsel retained by the company and its subsidiaries. 
He is also responsible for the control of all patent, trademark 


and copyright matters, and licenses relating to them. 


In these capacities he takes the initiative to ensure that legal 
obligations of the company and its subsidiaries are properly 
recognized and that their rights are adequately protected throughout 
the world. He reviews major projects and plans and advises whether 
any legal barriers exist to their successful execution. He also 
directs the company's internal legal work covering agreements, 
contract negotiations, lawsuits, and other matters. He formulates 


policies and procedures regarding the handling of legal affairs in 
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IT 
operations units and ensures their proper application. 


To successfully discharge these responsibilities, the director 
legal services must stay informed on all major international 
regulations and national legislation, existing and proposed, which 
may affect the company's programs worldwide. He oversees legal 


activities undertaken by the secretaries of subsidiary companies. 


Management sciences: this activity, headed by the management sciences 
manager, is primarily concerned with assisting the general Starr, 
product groups, and operations units in the application of management 
science techniques to their own activities. Management sciences go 
beyond the traditional ''systems and procedures" function, especially 
in the use of computer technology and operations research to 
accelerate the flow of management information and improve decision- 
making capability. Specifically, the application of management 


science techniques within Massey-Ferguson might include the following: 


- risk analysis to determine the relative attractiveness 


of alternative capital expenditure proposals; 


- simulation or model building to evaluate the impact of 


alternative approaches to product strategies or pricing; 


- linear programming studies designed to optimize 


distribution costs and customer services; 
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- an integrated approach to the entire system of order 
processing, production scheduling, and consolidated 


shipments to markets and dealers; 


- computerization of engineering change records. 


The management sciences function supplements operations unit 
capabilities in a number of ways. Most importantly, it assumes 
primary responsibility for keeping informed about developments in 
the field of management sciences and for evaluating their 
applicability within Massey-Ferguson. It also provides technical 
assistance to operations units in the design and installation 


of complex business systems. 


Once a successful system has been installed in an operations unit, 
management sciences aids in transferring it to other parts Of “the 


company, using personnel from the originating unit wherever possible. 


Research and Development 

The vice president research and development has three major areas 
of worldwide responsibility: overall leadership for the company's 
research effort, technical coordination and product integrity. In 
discharging these responsibilities he contributes to MF's success 


in the marketplace by enhancing its ability to offer superior 
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products that meet the customer's requirements at a competitive 
price. To do this effectively requires that the company maintain 
its technological capabilities at a high level -- both to keep 
pace with developments within the industry and to anticipate and 
take advantage of technological advances. As product life cycles 
grow shorter and the pace of technological change accelerates, the 
vice president research and development ensures proper balance | 
between the technical efforts devoted to meeting short-term 
competitive threats and those required to ensure the Company's 


long-range success. 


He assists the product group engineering vice presidents to 
establish balanced and effective research and development programs. 
He works with them in forecasting major technical changes likely to 
take place within their product categories and he reviews their 


assumptions about competitors' product innovations. 


He advises the president on the extent of the company's total 
research and development effort and on the allocation of funds 

to meet it. He ensures that the company's long-range product 
possibilities are not sacrificed to short-range pressures for 
updated designs. In doing this, he encourages the exploration 

of radically different ideas and stimulates product group engineering 
vice presidents to take reasonable risks in committing manpower to 


projects that have no certain or immediate return. 
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The vice president research and development acts as the final 
technical authority on all product strategy recommendations 


or major product proposals that involve intergroup considerations. 


To ensure a common, worldwide engineering design approach that 
will satisfy the logistical requirements of the company, the 

vice president research and development sets overall design 
policies and guidelines to provide the necessary commonality 

and interchangeability, while allowing for design flexibility 
that will meet local conditions. He also ensures the development 
of common engineering procedures and adherence to them by 


product group engineers. 


The vice president research and development has central staff 
authority for preserving the integrity of the company's products. 
He ensures that worldwide standards of product quality, reliability, 


durability and workmanship are established and maintained. 


Logistics 


The director logistics is responsible for developing and maintaining 
an effective flow of goods to customers at the least possible expense. 
He does this, in part, through ensuring the company purchases its 
manufacturing inputs at maximum economy. He is also responsible for 
ensuring that commonality and interchangeability do not break down 


because of variances in materials or transportation difficulties. 
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He also ensures the efficient factory-to-consumer distribution of 


product. 


These responsibilities correspond with the staff elements in the 
logistics division: sourcing and supply, international purchasing, 
materials control and parts. The responsibilities in each of these 


areas are summarized below: 


- sourcing and supply: this function is responsible 
for developing and coordinating long - and short-range 
sourcing, supply and transportation plans for raw 
materials, components and finished machines for the 
entire company. These plans are based on the 
location and capacity of exisjting manufacturing 


facilities; 


- international purchasing: this function seeks 


economies by taking advantage of the volume of 

the company's worldwide purchases. Once possible 
economies are identified, international purchasing 
assists operations units in placing orders. 
International purchasing also analyzes opportunities 
for economies in the internal and external sourcing 


of major components used by operations units; 
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- materials control: this function is responsible 
for implementing new techniques controlling 
the flow of materials through the subsidiaries' 


integrated manufacturing facilities; 


= parts: parts have a direct. ampact.on, Mrs 
reputation with its customers everywhere. 
The parts function is the focal point for 
policy formulation, planning and coordination 
of all parts supply and distribution activities 


worldwide. 


Personnel and Industrial Relations 

The vice president personnel and industrial relations and his staff 
make contributions which are uniquely important to the long-term 
success of the Massey-Ferguson group of companies. This is true 
because in any analysis the ultimate success or failure of any 
enterprise depends on the qualities and characteristics of the 


people who are that enterprise, particularly its managers. 


The vice president personnel and industrial relations makes another 
major contribution through his planning and coordination of 


negotiations and other relations with organized labor. MF's various 
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manufacturing process require the services of a skilled labor force. 
At the same time labor's actions, in MF's opinion can, without 
rational basis, destroy the delicate balance from which profit 


derives in Canada's competitive, free-enterprise systems. 


The vice president personnel and industrial relations is responsible 
for ensuring that the company has sound management resourcing, 
recruiting and succession planning programs. He helps operations 
units determine their future manpower requirements, prepare management 
development and succession plans and evaluate management candidates. 
He also plays a key role in the implementation of plans involving 
parent company personnel, general managers and department heads in 
peeraeene units and in inter-unit transfers. The effective use 

of people -- especially competent managers -- ranks with the 
efficient use of financial resources in determining the competitive 


strength of the enterprise. 


In the area of personnel administration, he recommends company-wide 
policies and plans in such areas as management compensation, employee 
benefits and training. Once these policies are authorized, he 


ensures their proper application throughout the company. 


In industrial relations, the vice president personnel and industrial 
relations develops company-wide policies and, when these are authorized, 
ensures their application. He coordinates the industrial relations 


strategies of the worldwide enterprise. He devotes continuing attention 
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to ensuring that collective bargaining provisions and industrial 
relations practices introduced in one operations unit do not 
prejudice the interests of another operations unit or the company 
as a whole. And he is responsible for ensuring that industrial 
relations management in each operations unit is given the technical 
assistance and overall guidance necessary to deal with local 


situations. 


Manufacturing 

One of the greatest opportunities for profit improvement throughout 
the whole company lies in reducing manufacturing costs. The 
manufacturing division provides worldwide service directed toward 
this objective, especially in the development and application of 
advanced manufacturing processes and techniques for use by 


operations units. 


The vice president manufacturing reports directly to the president. 
His responsibilities relate to the improvement of manufacturing 
techniques and the reduction of manufacturing costs; the review 

of capital expenditure for manufacturing purposes; worldwide 
quality control techniques; and technical assistance to new 


operations units. 


The execution of these responsibilities takes the following 


form: 
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Improvement of manufacturing techniques: the principal contribution 


the manufacturing division can make to reducing production costs 
worldwide is the assistance provided to group vice presidents and 
operations units in introducing and applying new manufacturing 


processes or techniques. 


Manufacturing draws on a number of different sources for new 

ideas. For example, the vice president manufacturing and his 

staff maintain a close watch on technological developments within 
their own and related industries. This activity involves more than 
just reporting on new developments in the manufacturing field. It 
requires a detailed investigation of promising new techniques in 
order to assess their feasibility and potential value to Massey- 
Ferguson. At times manufacturing may want to sponsor research into 


new production techniques by Massey-Ferguson. 


In addition to monitoring external sources, manufacturing also 
stays abreast of new ideas being developed within the operations 
units. In this role the division assists operations unit personnel 
in evaluating the effectiveness of their ideas and in working out 
pilot applications. Manufacturing is responsible for selecting 
those techniques that appear to have worldwide applicability for 


further study and dissemination, 
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Manufacturing advises operations units on the advantages of new 
techniques. When detailed technical assistance is required, the 
division uses, wherever possible, personnel from other operations 


units with previous experience in application of the new methods. 


Review of capital expenditure for manufacturing purposes: the 


staff of the manufacturing division assists group management and 
operations units in the review of the location, layout and cost of 
new facilities, and the vice president manufacturing ensures that 
Capital expenditure proposals for manufacturing facilities 

receive the technical review required by the president before being 


submitted to the board of directors. 


Worldwide quality control: the vice president manufacturing 


ensures that manufacturing quality control techniques in use 
throughout the company are adequate to meet the criteria and 
standards established by research and development on the general 


staff or by the engineering divisions within the product groups. 


Technical assistance to new operations units: the division helps 


in the establishment of an efficient manufacturing organization 
in any operations unit acquired or started up by the company. It 
also arranges to provide the required technical assistance on the 


manufacturing aspects of projects undertaken by the special 
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operations unit. Manufacturing ensures that the necessary 
expertise is also drawn from existing operations units whenever 


required. 


Manufacturing provides worldwide leadership in the improvement 
of all measures leading to industrial safety in the company's 
facilities, wherever located, both in the setting of safety 


Standards and in monitoring their application. 


Special Operations 


The company's international expansion has involved the establishment 
of new manufacturing facilities outside of existing operations units. 
Such expansion is accomplished through the director special 
operations. He becomes involved as soon as a proposal arises within 
or outside of the company relating to the manufacture or assembly 

of company products in a territory where MF has before undertaken 


only export activities. 


He must evaluate all the technical, economic and political consid- 
erations that bear on the situation and then recommend a course 

of action to the president. He may recommend that the company avoid 
local manufacturing involvement. On the other hand, if a local 
activity is necessary or desirable, he may recommend that the 


company build a new facility, acquire an existing company or 
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license a local manufacturer. He will also coordinate or conduct 
the negotiations that ensue, and then oversee the implementation 


of any resulting agreement. 


The special operations division consists of three staff elements. 

The first, planning, is responsible for coordinating all aspects 

of the projects the division undertakes. The second, administration, 
gathers and consolidates the detailed financial and statistical 
information needed both for the submission of project recommendations 
and for the supervision of ongoing associate and licensee operations. 
The third, technical, coordinates the provision of design and 
specification information of technical aid, or production facilities 


or supplies and of manufacturing assistance. 


Some special operations undertakings stem from requirements of 
company strategies. Some result from trade restrictions that 
arent full exploitation of local opportunities through existing 
import and distribution arrangements and some stem from government 
enforced establishment of new manufacturing facilities within a 


country. 


Throughout all stages of a project, the director special operations 
draws upon general staff and group staff division and functional 


experts from operations units for technical advice and assistance. 
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Export Operations 


Export operations is responsible for marketing farm machinery 
and/or industrial and construction machinery in countries and 
territories outside of operations unit boundaries. It is treated 
for organizational purposes similarly to an operations unit but 


it has no manufacturing or engineering facilities. 


The general manager export operations reports directly to the 
group vice president-farm machinery. His position in relation to 
the overall structure of the company corresponds generally to that 
of the general managers of operations units described earlier 


in this chapter. 


Export operations selects and appoints independent distributors 
under franchise of the parent company for the import and sale of 

a specific product line and supervises and assists each distributor 
in the exercise of his franchise. Sales to franchised distributors 
are made in the name of the subsidiary company which supplies the 


goods. 


The export operations unit possesses a full range of marketing 
services, the field force necessary to supervise local distributors 
and certain supply, financial and administrative services. It 
relies on the various operations units for technical and promotional 
back-up, for the timely shipment of goods, and for cost information 


needed to assess profitability of export sales. Export draws 
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continually on the engineering departments of supplying operations 
units for advice and assistance in the development of product 


proposals for their specialized markets. 


Specialized Overseas Subsidiary Companies 


Also operating in the overseas areas are four companies established 
to undertake specialized functions beyond the scope of operations 
units or other MF legal entities. These are MF International A.G. 
(Switzerland), Agrotrac S.A. (Panama), MF Services N.V. (Nether- 
lands Antilles) and Perkins Services N.V. (Netherlands. Antilles.) 
Their activities include the financing of new or existing MF 
ventures; distribution financing in support of wholesale and retail 
activities; international trading functions relating to certain 
products from outside suppliers; and technical services pertaining 


to patents, licensing and technical aid. 


ENGINES GROUP 


The engines group, which consists of the worldwide Perkins 
organization, is really an international manufacturing and marketing 
organization within an international manufacturing and marketing 
organization. F. Perkins Limited is the world's largest manufacturer 
of diesel engines and, of course, supplies Massey-Ferguson with all 


its diesel engine requirements. However, it treats MF as only one 
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of its customers. The engines group has subsidiaries, licensees, 
manufacturing or marketing operations in 14 countries, including 


its home base of the United Kingdom. 


Perkins' sales to MF provide Perkins with a substantial base for 
building the volume necessary for economical engine production. 
In addition, the manufacturing required to supply other equipment 


manufacturers provides economies of scale. 


Prior to 1959 Perkins was an independent company with a name known 
around the world. A number of its customers were, and still are, 
Competitors of Massey-Ferguson. For these reasons Perkins has 
been kept sufficiently self-contained to preserve its separate 
identity and to protect confidential information about competitors' 


future product plans. 


The operations of the engines group differ from the other Massey- 
Ferguson product groups. Perkins makes and sells components rather 
than end products; and fewer than 25 of its customers account for 
80 percent of its sales. As a result, Perkins concentrates its 
engineering attention on maintaining cost leadership so as to 
discourage its customers from supplying their own requirements 
internally. In addition, it strives to keep its basic engine 
designs sufficiently flexible to allow for specific customer 


variations while utilizing one set of tooling. In its marketing 
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activities, Perkins supplies strong application engineering support 
to tailor a basic engine to the needs of a customer's specific 


product. 


Engines Group Organization and Integration with MF 


The overall organization of the engines group is basically similar 
to that of the other product group. It has a group vice president, 
a group staff, and operations units in the United Kingdom, France 
and Brazil. A separate organizational unit in the group -- 
associate and licensee operations -- is responsible for overseeing 
the operations of Perkins' associate companies and those that 


manufacture Perkins products under license. 


The engines group staff is more self-contained than the group staff 
in either farm machinery or industrial and construction machinery. 

This reflects the need to maintain Perkins’ separate identity as an 
engines supplier to original equipment manufacturers, some of whom 

compete with Massey-Ferguson. It also recognizes the importance 

of protecting confidential information about competitors' future 


product plans. 


Although Perkins operates with a separate identity, its activities 
must be closely coordinated with the rest of the company because 


of the engines group's role as a major supplier to other MF product 
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groups and in order to integrate administrative activities or achieve 
operating economies. Because Massey-Ferguson is Perkins' largest 
customer, Perkins closely coordinates its activities in four areas 

~~ new products, product integrity, logistics, and parts -- 

with the farm machinery and industrial and construction machinery 


groups. 


The engines group is important to the international growth and 
profitability of the parent company. Its sales rank only behind 
tractors and grain harvesting machines in dollar volume. In 1966, 
its engine sales, exclusive of its Sales to MF, amounted to almost 
$99 million -- a volume more than twice as great as such sales in 
1960, the first full year following its acquisition. Manufacturers 
of materials-handling and transport equipment of all types are 
turning increasingly to the use of diesel engines. With Perkins' 


reputation, this trend cannot but help benefit the company. 


Of still greater importance is the fact that Perkins-type diesel 
engines are beginning to gain greater acceptance in the trucking 
industry, *particulariy ine the Use “For example, the new Perkins 
V8-510 cubic inch engine has been developed to take advantage of 


the trend toward faster motorway trucking operations , 


In addition to developing, in 1965, a version of this new V8 engine 
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for agricultural machinery applications, Perkins introduced a smaller 
engine unit designed to meet the power requirements of small 
commercial vehicles. This engine is also suitable for taxis and 
automobiles providing near-gasoline-engine performance with sub- 


stantial fuel economy under comparably hard driving conditions. 


OPERATIONS UNITS 


The concepts underlying MF's worldwide management organization 

call for decentralized manufacturing and marketing. Accordingly, 
responsibility for the production and marketing of company products 

in each country or geographic area where the company owns manufacturing 


facilities is assigned to largely self-contained operations units. 


Each product group has, or will have, operations units established 
on a geographic basis; this means that in any geographic area there 


might be two, or even three, separate operations units. 


These operations units are the basic functional -- as opposed to 
legal -- entities in the worldwide MF structure. The detailed 
knowledge of local conditions possessed by operations unit 
executives provides the foundation on which global strategy is 
formulated; and on the operations units' initiative and capabilities 


depends the successful implementation of global strategies. 
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Operations Unit Organization 


An operations unit is organized primarily on a functional basis. 

An operations unit normally includes the operational functions of 
engineering, manufacturing, marketing, and planning and procurement. 
These are supported by the staff or service functions: comptrollership, 
personnel and industrial relations, public relations and, in some 

units, management services. For the furtherance of the parent company's 
strategies, it is necessary for the senior executives of the various 
operations units to work closely with each other and with parent | 
company personnel. The responsibilities of functional departments 

are basically the same in all operations units. However, each 
individual operations unit management tailors its own structure to 

meet’ local requirements in a manner compatible with the parent company's 


organizational principles and practices. 


Operations Unit Management 


The operational execution of a product group's plans falls primarily 
upon the management of that group's various operations units. Within 
the framework of established policies and approved strategies or 
plans, operations unit general managers have the freedom to make all 
operating decisions required to increase sales, reduce costs and 


generally improve return on assets. 


Each general manager of an operations unit is accountable to his 
group vice president to whom his overall plans are submitted and 


from whom he receives decisions, direction and guidance. 
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The general manager of an operations unit and his staff are expected 

to exercise initiative and imagination in developing and recommending 
strategies and plans for products, markets, distribution, manufacturing 
and the use of assets. Their recommendations provide the input for 


company-wide efforts to enhance profitability. 


Although each operations unit is, by and large, a self-contained 
entity, each recognizes its interdependence with other operations 
units. Operations unit personnel communicate directly with their 
counterparts in other units in order to coordinate technical, 

supply and promotional activities. This helps operations units to 
improve their own performance; it also helps to relieve parent company 
product group personnel of routine coordination and information 


transfers. 


Similarly, within any one country, continual liaison among industrial 
construction machinery, farm machinery and engines operations units 
is necessary. Free-flowing communications among them is vital to 
ensure the advantages of coordinated industrial relations strategies, 
bulk purchasing and joint administration in such areas as banking 


and insurance. 
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LOCATION OF FACTORIES 


The manufacturing facilities of the Massey-Ferguson Limited 
subsidiaries and associated companies cover more than 16.3 million 
Square feet in 16 countries. These countries are: Argentina 
(associated company), Australia, Brazil, Canada, France, Germany, 
India (associated company), Italy, Mexico (associated company) , 
Morocco (associated company), Rhodesia, South Africa, Spain 
(associated company), the United Kingdom (England and Scotland) | 
and the United States. Of these 16.3 million square feet, 
approximately 3.8 million are devoted to industrial and construction 
machinery manufacture, engine manufacture, furniture manufacture 
or are the property of associated companies. Farm machinery is 
manufactured in the remaining 12.5 million square feet. Of this 


plant area, 1.6 million square feet are in the United States and 


3.2 million are in Canada. 


(Exact locations of all subsidiary company factories, their square 
footage and products manufactured are listed on page 28 of the 1966 


Massey-Ferguson Limited consolidated annual report.) 


Behind these square footage figures stretches a story of manufacturing 
site acquisition that began in the 1840s and '50s when Daniel Massey 


and Alanson Harris opened their farm implement business. New chapters 
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IT 
are still being added. 


Until 1910 all MF manufacturing facilities were located in Canada. 
Each manufacturing addition in Canada and elsewhere has its own 
story. Some of them reveal a high degree of happenstance. Others, 
typical of the years since World War II, were largely predicated 

on long-range MF operating philosophies. These dictated that 

if MF were to become established as a company of international 
stature and permanence it would have to have significant manufacturing 
representation overseas and it would have to increase its control 

of its own product sourcing. Since that decision was taken, MF 

has increased substantially the Massey-Ferguson content of its goods. 
Initially, much of the manufacturing expansion overseas was motivated 
by the desire to protect the company's foreign markets against tariff 
barriers. Other benefits such as economy of scale, lower unit costs 
and flexibility in response to changing international, political and 


economic circumstances also resulted. 


Historical Highlights of Growth 

Time and space do not permit a detailed tracing of the historical 
circumstances which have led to the present 16.3 million square feet 
of total manufacturing capacity. However, the following are the 
highlights of the period since July 22, 1891 when A. Harris, Son and 
Company Limited of Brantford merged with the Massey Manufacturing 


Company of Toronto: 
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1891: merger with Patterson Wisner Company 


of Brantford and Woodstock; 


1892: acquisition of stock in the Verity 


Plow Company of Exeter; 


1895: the Bain Wagon Company of Woodstock 


became a subsidiary; 


1904: the Kemp Manure Spreader Company of 


Brantford was purchased. 


These mergers and purchases located the company in Canada at 


Woodstock, Brantford and Toronto; the latter two locations 


have been retained to this day and have been greatly expanded. 


1910: controlling interest purchased in Johnston 


Harvester Company of Batavia, New York; 


1916; MF started stationary gasoline engine 
manufacture in Weston (a Toronto suburb) with 
machinery acquired in 1910 with the purchase of 


the Deyo Macey Company of Binghampton, New York; 
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- 1926: manufacturing facilities established at 


Marquette, France; 


- 1927: manufacturing activities begun at Westhoven, 


Germany ; 


- 1928: Massey-Harris Inc. was formed in the United 
States following acquisition of J.I. Case Plow 
Company. Racine, Wisconsin became head office 


for the new U.S. company; 


- 1947: Massey-Harris Limited in the United Kingdom 
was established as a public company with manufacturing 
facilities at Manchester, England and, beginning in 


1949, at Kilmarnock, Scotland; 


- 1947: Massey-Harris secured an interest in South 
African Farm Implement Manufacturers Limited of 


Vereeniging, South Africa; 


- 1948: Goble Disc Works at Fowler, California, 
purchased. As the Fowler Division of Massey-Harris 


Company it manufactured western-type tillage implements. 
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These acquisitions facilitated the company's transition to an 
organization of mass production, extended its product line and 
permitted it to acquire significant technological developments 


in agricultural machinery. 


Beginning with the Massey-Harris/Harry Ferguson Merger 1 41953., 

the overseas expansion of the company's manufacturing facilities 
was planned to enhance the company's position in the tractor market, 
to meet competition from U.S. companies and to cope with the | 


emergence of trade restrictions in export markets. 


- 1953: Massey-Harris and Harry Ferguson 
companies merged. With this merger the 
Massey-Harris companies acquired the 
rights to the Ferguson System of hydraulic 
and three-point hitch linkage for mounted 
implements plus a tractor assembly plant at 


Detroit; 


- 1955: manufacturing facilities of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson G.m.b.H. established at 


Eschwege, Germany; 
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1955: Acquisition of H.V, McKay Massey-Harris 
Proprietary Limited of Melbourne, Australia. 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson previously had a minority 
interest in the company. With this purchase MF 
also acquired the Sunshine Company of Waterloo, 
Ontario, now known as Sunshine Office Equipment 


Limited; 


1957: Massey-Harris-Ferguson purchased the 
assets of Midwestern Industries Inc., of Wichita, 
Kansas to manufacture industrial and construction 


machinery ; 


1957: Massey-Harris-Ferguson Do Brasil, S.A. 
incorporated in Sao Paulo, Brazil. The company 


began volume production of tractors in 1962; 


1957: Transmission and Axle Plant in Detroit 


purchased from Borg-Warner Corp.; 


1959: Massey-Ferguson Limited acquired F. Perkins 
Limited of Peterborough, England, world's largest 
manufacturer of diesel engines for agricultural, 


industrial and marine use; 
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19593 tractor manufacturing assets of Standard 


Motor Company in England and France purchased; 


1959: Motores Perkins, S<A, incorporated in 


Sao Paulo, Brazil; 


1960: G. Landini and Figli, S.P.A., second 


largest Italian tractor manufacturer, acquired; 


1960: tractor production began at Beauvais, 


France; 


1960: combine manufacture began in Spain by 
an MF-affiliated company; followed by truck and 


tractor manufacturing in 1966; 


1960: executive offices and headquarters of 
Massey-Ferguson Inc. moved from Racine, Wisconsin 


to Detroit, Michigan; 


1961: production began by Tractor and Farm 
Equipment Limited of Madras, India, in which 


Massey-Ferguson holds a 49 percent interest; 
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1963; North American Combine Plant built at 


Brantford, Ontario; 


1964: MF launched a $5-million Detroit expansion 
program. Expansion included purchase of a plant and 
office facilities to house manufacturing of the 
company's expanded line of industrial and construction 


machinery ; 


1964: Art Woodwork Limited in Montreal acquired; 


produces full line of wooden office furniture; 


1965: purchase of the assets of Badger North- 
land Inc. of Kaukauna, Wisconsin. Badger 
Northland manufactures and markets farm materials 


handling equipment and field harvesting machines; 


1965: purchase of facilities in Des Moines, 
Iowa for the North American Implement Plant 
and the executive offices of Massey-Ferguson Inc., 


the major U.S. subsidiary company; 


1966: purchase of facilities for expansion 


of transmission and axle manufacture in Detroit; 
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- 1967; plant purchased near Akron, Ohio, for 
the manufacture of new, and heavier, industrial 


and construction machinery. 


MF's international manufacturing complex today totals 37 plants. 
In general, these are either sourcing factories which manufacture 
components and parts or assembly plants which assemble one or more 
categories of MF products. These facilities purposely include 
many overlapping capabilities. This enables MF to take advantage 
of local economies and to preserve a high degree of flexibility 

in response to political and economic changes. At present, MF 
agricultural tractors are assembled at Banner Lane, Coventry, 
England; Beauvais, France; Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A:3 Sao Paulo, 
Brazil; Queretaro, Mexico; Barcelona, Spain; Madras, India; and 
Fabbrico, Italy; and under license in Morocco, Turkey and Pakistan. 
In addition, tractor assembly is scheduled to begin shortly in 


Thailand. 


Such components as are not made locally at these sites, come mainly 
from Banner Lane and Beauvais. In addition, all tractor assembly 
plants receive Perkins diesel engines from Peterborough, England; 


Paris, France or Sao Paulo, Brazid. 
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As an overview, the total international manufacturing complex 


(subsidiary, associated and licensee companies) incorporates the 


following capabilities: 


Plant Locations Worldwide by Type of Product 


l'ype of Product 


combines 


diesel engines 


implements 


tractors 


Plant Locations 


Australia, Canada, France, Germany , 
Spain, and the United Kingdom 


(Scotland) 


Argentina, Australia, Brazil, France 
India, Italy, Mexico, Spain, United 


Kingdom (England) 


Australia, Brazil, Canada, France, 
Germany, India, Morocco, Rhodesia, 
South Africa, Spain, United Kingdom 


(England), United States 


Brazil, France, India, Italy, Morocco, 
Mexico, Spain, United Kingdom (England) , 


United States 
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Type of Product - Plant Locations 


components Canada, France, Italy, United 


Kingdom (England), United States 
PRODUCT SALES DISTRIBUTION 
SN 


The following graphs and tables show net MF sales by geographical 
market, i.e. Australia, Canada, France, Germany, South Africa, 
the United Kingdom and other; and sales by product group, i.e., 
farm machinery, engines, industrial and construction machinery 


and parts. 


In general, the markets shown correspond with the areas of 
individual operations units, e.g., France, Germany, South Africa. 
The Canadian and U.S. markets, of course, comprise the North 
American operations unit marketing area. The graph showing net 
sales by products is keyed on the parent company's three product 


groups and reflects parts sales separately. 


From these graphs and tables, it is possible to estimate 
accurately the relative importance of categories of machinery and 
the market areas in terms of the sales volume they produce. Trends 
are also evident. For example, the dollar volume of haying 


equipment has remained virtually the same over the last nine years, 
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whereas the dollar volume of tractors has doubled; Canadian sales 
volume has multiplied two and one-third times over the last ten 


years while maintaining its same relationship -- 10 percent -- 


to total sales. 
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AREA COMPARISONS 


The following tables showing assets employed, sales, employees 
and sales volume per employee reveal that, in general, the higher 
the value of assets per employee, in any given area, the lower 


the volume of sales per employee in that area. 


This is to be expected in an international enterprise dependent 
on the relatively free flow of goods and other resources across 
borders. Thus, in general, the deviation from the average sales 
volume per employee, i.e., $20,200, is a reflection of the extent 
to which an area is a net importer or exporter of MF goods, 


(This view, however, ignores variations in local productivity. ) 


Correspondingly, it is also interesting to note the heavy employee 
population in certain exporting areas, where indigenous sales per 
employee are low. For example, Canada, where the employee 

population is relatively high, has the lowest volume of sales per 


employee. 
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MASSEY-FERGUSON GROWTH 


To help establish the dynamic and competitive nature of the inter- 
national farm machinery industry in which MF competes, it is worth- 
while to compare the company's position at the beginning of the war 


and where it now stands. 


Before World War II 

By 1939 Massey-Harris was a name that already meant something to many 
farmers around the world. This is reflected by the fact that by that 
year, 40 percent of the company's sales were being made outside of 


North America, compared to 35 percent in Canada. 


In the overseas markets, Massey-Harris dealers, distributors and 
branches had developed an international system of distribution and a 
network for commercial intelligence that would be valuable in postwar 


expansion of manufacturing and marketing. 


That this expansion was necessary is evident in the fact that at the 
end of the war Massey-Harris Limited was still a small company compared 
to its major U.S. competitors. MH's total sales were less than half 
that of Deere and Company and compared even less favorably with 


International Harvester's. 
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After the War 


In the United States market, Massey-Harris held an unenviable sixth 
place among farm machinery manufacturers. Compounding its problem 
was Massey-Harris' reliance on other manufacturers for tractor and 
implement components. In combines MH did hold a lead on the industry 
through the development of the self-propelled combine; but even there 
MH still depended on outside suppliers for engines and the complete 


power train. 


By 1953, in terms of relative size and rate of growth, Massey-Harris 
had done well. Its worldwide sales volume had definitely surpassed 
that of the medium-sized North American companies. It had also grown 
more quickly than Deere and International Harvester. By 1953, before 


Ferguson merger, total Massey-Harris sales were 60 percent of Deere's. 


Over the subsequent decade-and-a-half, Massey-Ferguson Limited has 
undergone a number of changes of major importance. Perhaps the most 


important and dramatic was the Ferguson merger. Others included: 


- the change of management with its new emphasis on 
effective organizational structure, planning, reporting 


and decentralization; 
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- the further acquisition of overseas manufacturing 
facilities to protect MF marketing and the consequent 
emergence of a fully rationalized, international 


manufacturing and marketing complex; 


- the introduction of fully coordinated efforts between 
market research, product planning and engineering to 
place the company in a strong technological position 


within the industry; 


1 


the company's advances in the U.S. market; 


- the introduction of a new line of combines and tractors 
which enabled it to start competing effectively for the 


trade of very large farmers. 


In the 28-year span from 1939 through 1966, Massey-Ferguson's total 
worldwide sales grew from $21 million to $932 million. This span saw, 
in other words, the transformation of Massey-Ferguson from a small-to- 
medium company, by North American standards, to a large, modern, 
industrial enterprise. By 1966, it was characterized by its integrated 
nature, by its international scope of operations and by its use of 
highly developed concepts and techniques of organization and control 
permitting efficient operation. In the process, the percentage of 
Massey-Ferguson sales derived from outside of Canada grew from 65 to 


90 percent. 
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ADVANTAGES OF WORLDWIDE OPERATIONS 


Against the background of the preceding material on the structure 
and recent history of MF's worldwide operation, it is appropriate 

to consider the advantages -- enjoyed both by the company and, 

more importantly, ultimately by its customers, including Canadians -- 


of such a worldwide scope of operation. 


Cost Advantages 

Perhaps the most obvious of these advantages are cost advantages 
that arise from economies of scale and from the ability of MF to 
locate its production in centers of least cost. Both are inherent 
in MF's approach to the establishment, maintenance and expansion 
of its internationally integrated manufacturing complex. Economies 
of scale are particularly enhanced through the company's policy of 
economically maximizing interchangeability of component parts and 
cross-sourcing such parts between its various plants in several 


countries. 


Technological Advantages for the Farmer 


Another advantage of international operations is that they swiftly 
make available to Canadian farmers the results of MF engineering 
endeavors in all its operations units around the world. The 
organizational and operating principles of MF's engineering departments 
will be described later, in detail. They produce economies in research 


and development costs not available to isolated one-country operations. 
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But other, less visible benefits also flow to the customer from the 
actual execution of MF's internationally hinged engineering, 
manufacturing and marketing philosophies. The machinery itself 
enables the farmers using it to increase their productivity. This 
increased productivity, however, has implications far surpassing the 


short-or-intermediate-term benefits to the farmer. 


National Economic Advantages 

There are the benefits to the nation -- whether France, Brazil, India 

or Canada -- from the farmer's heightened productivity. For this 
productivity frees men from the soil, making them available to strengthen 
the industrial base of their nation. When this occurs, it helps create 
or strengthen what has been aptly called the revolution of rising 
expectations, a phenomenon certainly not restricted to western nations. 
These expectations are, of course, nothing less than consumer demand, 


albeit embryonic. 


Thus, farm machinery and other agricultural inputs help create a market 
for an entire spectrum of industrial and consumer products. This market 
offers export opportunities to other nations who in conformity with the 
doctrine of comparative advantage can efficiently produce and market such 
products. Ina restricted or specialized sense, this is, of course, what 


MF is doing today. 
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With respect to Canada, MF believes that the nation and its citizenry 
possess advantages which help enable MF to compete in the international 
farm machinery market. These advantages include a skilled labor force 


and the availability of manufacturing inputs. 


Conversely, the nation derives advantages from MF's presence: the 
financial returns of international trade, employment for many Of 1ts 
citizens, tax revenues to many levels of government across the nation, 
and the provision of quality farm machinery at reasonable prices -- 
with the attendant growth it brings in agricultural productivity which 


helps farmers feed a growing nation. 


International Flow of Technology 


To a considerable extent, MF's ability to operate in Canada depends 

on a relatively free international flow of trade and the technology 

on which it is based. In the MF structure, the flow of technology is 
largely the result of the company's centralized direction and control of 
its engineering resources already described, its international deployment 


of manufacturing and engineering facilities and its export activity. 


The availability of mechanized agricultural know-how, and the concrete 
presence of this know-how in the form of machinery, supporting services, 
and the administrative organizations, tend to accelerate the acceptance 


and adoption of advanced technology and speed the realization of the material 
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progress that they promise. Thus, the flow of technology into the 
developing nations through the medium of industrial corporations such 
as Massey-Ferguson helps them to transform themselves from primitive 
subsistance farming economies into ones in which latent economic 


potentialities can be realized. 


The Business of Helping to Feed the World 


This discussion is not intended to imply some exaggerated altruistic 

ME concern. The company, to survive, must compete successfully in 

an intensely competitive international industry. But Massey-Ferguson, 
of course, recognizes the human misery concealed within the statistics 
commonly used to reflect some measurement of present world hunger. 
Massey-Ferguson is concerned with the violence which present conditions, 
unrectified, will almost certainly produce. But, most importantly, 
Massey-Ferguson, as a modern, internationalized, industrial enterprise, 


is in a unique position to do something about such problems. 


Over the past 10 years there has been a 180 percent increase, in 
constant dollars, in free world farm machinery sales, in the developing 
nations. Perhaps even more encouraging are signs that the governments 
of developing countries are recognizing the importance of agricultural 
mechanization and attaching priority to it. The 1967 Yearbook of the 


Far East Economic Review states that 1966 saw an important shift in 


emphasis from industry to agriculture in the economic policies of several 
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Asian countries. 


Toward Greater Worldwide Enterprise 


Massey-Ferguson anticipates that this trend will continue. Over the 
next five years, MF expects its sales in the developing nations to 
increase 80 percent. If the forecasts are accurate, it will be 
through MF's integrated international manufacturing and marketing 


complex that they will be Satistied:. 


To a large extent, such an accomplishment would actually be dependent 
on the concerted, but individual, contributions of the various managers 
described earlier in this chapter. Of all the resources needed to drive 
an enterprise, management competence is the most scarce. Both the 
degree of importance and the degree of scarcity of requisite managerial 
skills increase as the scope of international operations increases. 

The ability of MF to apply its managerial resources on a selective basis 


worldwide is one of its greatest strengths. 


The parent company's new structure, described in detail earlier in this 
chapter, provides the maximum flexibility in the application of 
managerial talent. This may well be an intangible area, not susceptible 
to measurement; however, the appropriate use of such management resources 
has charismatic implications for customers, citizens, and governments 


alike, both here and abroad. 
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Implications of the Food-Population Gap 


The Commission has asked 'What is Massey-Ferguson doing to exploit the. 
opportunities to increase agricultural production in presently under- 
developed countries?" And, 'Does MF feel that North American type 
machines will be used in these countries or will there be an intermediate 


stage of more labour intensive, simpler equipment?" 


The basic company approach to expanding its operations overseas in 


emerging nations was treated in the earlier section on special operations. 


The two questions quoted above, however, have many implications not 
answered by the procedural approach discussed in the special operations 
section. These questions are so important they were the subject of 
discussion at the first international agribusiness conference in North 
America held in Chicago in May, 1967. At that time the parent company 
addressed itself to these questions in the following statements by the 


group vice president-farm machinery. 


"Tf mechanization were fundamental to any developing 
agriculture, it might be argued that farm machinery 
manufacturers could make their most significant 
contribution by, quite simply, selling more equipment. 
This would be a happy conjunction of altruism and self- 
interest. Unfortunately, the case for mechanization is 
far from being so clear-cut. The technological 


revolution which has taken place in North America, Europe, 
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and to a lesser extent Japan, in the last three decades, 
was sparked off by a world war which drained manpower 
from the land, forced governments to take steps to 
introduce mechanization, and compelled farmers to 
accept its value. It remains to be seen whether 


rationality can be as cogent a force as modern warfare... 


"Even in straightforward economic terms we cannot say without 
qualification that mechanization is desirable. We must 
always bear in mind that any increase in production must be 
worth at least as much as the cost of attaining it. This 
balance is not always easy to achieve in a developing 
country. The technical means for increasing yields may 
dangle tantalizingly within easy reach and remain unusable. 


I would like to come back to this point later. 


"We can say with confidence that by the time a high rate 

of productivity is obtained in any one country, mechanization 
will be playing an important part. But to switch from the 
long-term to the immediate involves us in calculations of a 
complexity to delight a systems analyst, and daunt anyone 
else. How much machinery can economically be employed? How 
soon? Of what kind? These questions can be answered only by 


taking into account many variables: the condition of the 
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of the infrastructure of the country concerned -- 
dams, irrigation, roads and railways; the extent 

of industrialization; the climatic and soil 
conditions; the relative priority to be given to 
fertilizers, insecticides, pesticides, improved seed 
strains, disease control, soil conservation, crop 
rotation, transport and storage facilities, animal 
health and nutrition; the attitude of the government 
concerned -- towards land reform, the supply of 
credit to farmers, the stimulating of co-operative 
buying and handling of equipment; the fact that at 
least initially, it may not be practical to insist 
on local production of machinery, and that high 
tariffs on machinery imports may not be in the national 


interest. 


"Some new countries have rushed into purchases either 
of the wrong equipment or too much of the right equipment, 
more than their available personnel could handle or put 
to proper use. Others have been tempted to engage in 
tractor assembly and manufacturing projects even before 


the use of the equipment had been planned. 


'' We would not consider submitting a bid for the supply 
of machinery to a new area without providing for a 


comprehensive training course as part of the 'package'... 
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"| During the last few years Massey-Ferguson has 
trained thousands of technicians from developing 
countries at its training farm at Stoneleigh, 
England. Hundreds of Indians are trained every 
year at a similar farm near Madras, India. The 
company has also supplied the equipment, know-how 
and manpower for a mechanization training center 
near Buga, Colombia to be run in conjunction with 
the government of Columbia and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
We hope that students from all over South 
America will attend this centre, and then return home to 


teach what they have learned. 


"T must tell you that in our training programs we are 
acutely conscious of trying to run before we can walk, 
but this is unavoidable if the race between world 
population and food productivity is to end favorably. 
To try to teach a peasant in a backward country how to 
operate a modern tractor is rather like attempting to 
make Beethoven's Hammerklavier Sonata the basis of a 
child's first piano lesson.... We can find ourselves 
trying to teach principles of mechanization to a man 


who thinks ploughing with bullocks is daring and 
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experimental. The tractor is part of a total culture 
which to him may be alien and incomprehensible. Before 
mechanization can be firmly integrated into the 
development of a backward country, a communications 
triumph beyond the dreams of Madison Avenue has to be 
achieved -- and quickly. When you consider that it took 
10 years for the combine to be accepted in the United 
States, and closer to 16 for hybrid corn, you will 


appreciate the magnitude of the task. 


"Tt is because we believe so firmly in the necessity of 
this fundamental orientation towards, and emotional 
attunement to, the framework of modern agriculture that 
Massey-Ferguson has launched, in conjunction with the 
FAO, a large-scale project, called Young World Food 


and Development. 


"This consists of a series of seven seminars designed 
to strengthen and multiply youth organizations in the 
developing areas, and to throw light on the problems 
of motivating, training and financing young people. 
Five of these seminars have already taken place -- in 
Thailand for the Far East, Ethiopia for Africa, Peru 
for Latin America, Lebanon for the Middle East, and 


Italy for Europe. The seminar for North American 
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youth leaders takes place next week (May 15 - 19, 
1967) in Des Moines -- and at this conference, as 
in the Rome one, delegates will concern themselves 
with the help they can provide for their less 
fortunate counterparts. A final world conference 
will take place in September (1967) in Toronto, and 
we hope the end result will be a blueprint for a 
Massive attack, through young people, on the world 


food problem. 


"In some developing countries, youth can constitute as 
much as 70 percent of the population and it is there- 
fore potentially a massive force which could be brought 
to bear on the problem of growing more food. But part 
of the colonial legacy, and a direct consequence of the 
colonial education tradition, is a widespread contempt 
for farm labor. The Asian or African with initiative 
and imagination wants to be a doctor or lawyer, not to 
stay on the land. This point has been made again and 
again by youth leaders at our seminars in Bangkok, 


Addis Ababa, Lima and Beirut.... 


'',,.Massey-Ferguson is financing the Young World Food and 
Development project to the extent of half-a-million 


dollars, and that is of course no small sum for one 
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corporation to provide. But it is modest enough 
in the light of the FAO's estimate that up to 35 
million young people will have been actively involved 


in theyproyect. over the next 15 yearsu:.. 


",,..Again in conjunction with the FAO we have recently 
organized world conferences on sugar cane and rice, 
bringing together international experts in the 
cultivation, harvesting, transport and storage of 
those crops. The conferences identified the areas 
vital to increasing productivity and produced 
recommendations which represent the thinking of the 


most experienced scientists and technicians in the field. 


"Of course, we have a vested interest in the two crops. 
For nine years we have been studying sugar cane harvesting; 
for five, the problems involved in rice harvesting. At 
the present time we are prototype-testing sugar cane 
harvesters and rice combines suited to the conditions 


typical of the developing regions. 


"This brings me back to a question which has troubled 
manufacturers for years -- the type of equipment which 


should be supplied to the developing countries. It is 
often stated that since land holdings are very small, 


it is correspondingly small power units which are required. 
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"Our own studies indicate that small power units 

are as relatively unproductive for the user as 

they are uneconomical for the manufacturer, and this 
conclusion is reinforced by an independent study carried 
out recently by Arthur D. Little, in Japan, West Pakistan 
and the Philippines. Even if small power units could be 
economically produced, it is doubtful whether they would 
do more than help bolster for a short time an agricultural 
system which is fundamentally not viable. The small 

size of farm units in many developing countries is one 

of the main reasons for their poor productivity, and they 
will have to be consolidated into more economical units 


before productivity can be significantly increased. 


"Again, in arid and semi-arid soil conditions, one 
frequently encounters resistance of 16 p.s.i. or more 

in breaking ground in readiness for the rainy season. 

A small tractor cannot cope with this: a basic minimum 

of power is required for plowing at a depth adequate, 

for example, to provide water storage. Shallow plowing can 
lead to dangerously low yields in countries, like India, 


with marginal animal traction. 


"A Rockefeller specialist has recently noted that in 
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India, the cost of a 30 h.p. tractor is lower than the 
combined cost of a 10 h.p. tractor and a pair of good 
bullocks. The cost of running a 30 h.p. tractor, in 
terms of horsepower hours, is lower than that of either 


the small tractor or a team of bullocks. 


"Tt follows that if the additional power can be fully 


exploited, the larger machines are more economical. 


That proviso, however, is very important, and it 

indicates another area in which we equipment manufacturers 
can contribute effectively. By cooperating fully with 
agency specialists and others, we can help determine 

how environmental factors -- terrain, soil conditions, 
climate and even seed varieties -- can influence the 


choice of machines to provide optimum results. 


"Quite often, for example, in order to obtain higher or 
more consistent yields, it is necessary to improve water 
infiltration and soil conservation with operations like 
sub-soiling or ridging -- operations which call for more 


power than can be provided by animals or light tractors. 


"T talked earlier about the need for establishing the 
right economic '"mix'' in any one country, as a prerequisite 


towards determining the appropriate degree of farm 
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mechanization. This principle has all the force of 
logic, and should normally be adhered to. But 
sometimes logic is neither sufficient nor necessary. 
You don't give a lecture on hydrology to someone 

dying of thirst in the desert. The gap between food 
productivity and world population growth is the 
overriding factor, and it will almost certainly 

lead to mechanization in instances where, from a 
strictly economic point of view, it would have to be 
considered premature. It is doubtful whether 

current birth control practice will begin to have 

a discernible effect on population growth until the 

end of the century. Long before then, the capacity 

of the advanced countries to meet emergency food 
requirements will probably be exhausted. Force majeure 
will impel us to abandon all principles of economics 
and mathematics and move, if not heaven, then certainly 
earth, and that in vast quantities, in order to fl] 
hungry bellies. In those situations advanced equipment 


will play a dominating part. 


"For example, there are perhaps half a billion acres of 
land in the world today unfitted, for reasons of soil 


and climate, for supporting a settled rural population, 


but which could grow food if food had to be_grown regardless 
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of availability of local funds. This land is to be 

found south of the Sahara, in Northern India, in parts 

of Latin America, including Argentina and Uruguay, and 
elsewhere. Low rainfall and adverse soil and climatic 
conditions demand power and speed in both tillage and 
harvesting operations -- power and speed that only 

large machines can provide. Of course, 4 basic and 
expensive infrastructure would have to be created before 
this dry land farming, or mining, could get significantly 
underway. Perhaps five or six billion dollars would be 
required to finance the operation. But those 500 million 
acres are capable of producing 100 - 150 million tons of 


grain a year -- more than ten times India's annual deficit. 


"Fortunately, much of the experience gained in North 
America, Australia and South Africa could be applied 
direct to the conditions I have been discussing (farming 
after all can be pretty rugged around Medicine Hat). Many 
fine preparatory studies of specific ecological conditions 
have already been carried out by organizations like the 
Rockefeller Foundation and FAO. If the money is ever made 
available (and the funds required amount to no more than 


one half of one percent of the gross national product of the 
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major aid-giving countries) we equipment manufacturers 
will be geared to move in fast and help produce an 
immediate return. We like nothing more than conditions 


in which power can be fully exploited.... 


"T would say that we equipment manufacturers must provide 
a comprehensive advisory service, contribute to basic 
education regardless of short-term rewards, and maintain 
continuous product development which takes into the account 
the findings of ecologists and others in the attempt to 
open up new acres of the world for food production, and 


maximize yields in the land already under cultivation." 


The above passages, MF believes, clearly establish the company's viewpoint 
toward means of increasing agricultural production in emerging countries 


and its associated opportunities and obligations. 


The Advantage of Scale 


A major characterstic of the MF organization which will enable the company 
to advance its international enterprise is the size the company has already 
achieved. Within the next five years, MF believes that total free world 
farm machinery sales will increase about 30 percent. Massey-Ferguson's 
size will enable it to bring the financial and managerial resources to bear 


most efficiently in developing new and expanding markets. To compete in these 
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markets, which will total about $9 billion by 1971, means massive 
expenditures for research and engineering, modern production tools 
and all the marketing actions required to provide potential customers 


competitive farm machinery which will fulfill their needs. 


In the process of developing its international structure, MF has 

become one of the largest corporations in its industry. It demonstrates, 
in marked degree, the three characteristics of the large, modern, 
industrial enterprise: integrated manufacturing and marketing 

supported by similarly integrated service functions; highly developed 
concepts and techniques of organization; and international scope of 


operation. 


Optimum Size through Integration 


The process of manufacturing and marketing integration is itself the 
mechanism by which the optimum size of an industrial enterprise is 
achieved. Integration is made possibly by the expansion of the market 
being served and, more significantly, by the international expansion 
of an individual corporation's market area. As mentioned earlier, 
ME's non-Canadian sales increased from 65 percent of total sales in 
1939 to 90 percent in 1966 (in dollars the non-Canadian sales increase 
was from $13.6 million in 1939 to $835.8 million in 1966). On the 
manufacturing side of integration the minimization of production costs 


by deploying manufacturing facilities in 15 countries has increased 
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MF's competitive abilities. 


After the Massey-Ferguson Limited change of management ine 1956, the 
company became fully committed to deploying its manufacturing 
operations internationally. This minimized production and transportation 


costs and helped protect its markets. 


Protection of foreign marketing areas, however, was no longer the 

sole or major criterion for manufacturing expansion. If a part of the 
company's export market could best be served by additions of plant 
facilities in the United Kingdom or France rather than in Canada, such 
additions were made. For example, it was not the threat of trade 
barriers that led the company to purchase tractor and engine manu- 
facturing facilities in the United Kingdom in 1959; it was a need for 
facilities there in accordance with the MF concept of decentralized 


manufacturing and marketing. 


On this continent, it was the absence of a trade barrier with the U.S., 
i.e., the so-called common market in farm machinery with the U.S., which 
permitted MF to build the North American Combine Plant in Brantford. 
Slightly less than 30 percent of the production of this facility goes 
jnto the Canadian market. Similarly, machinery produced by the French 
subsidiary is sold in Scandinavia, Germany, Australia and Italy. At the 
same time Italian-built products go to South Africa, Yugoslavia, Germany 


and France. 
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The Basis of International Flexibility 


Massey-Ferguson's centralized engineering control, necessary to 
accommodate the needs of the diverse markets, has brought about a 
degree of MF product standardization and international component 
interchangeability said to be unrivalled in this or any other 


manufacturing industry. 


Massey-Ferguson, for instance, could take a transmission made in 

Sao Paulo, an engine manufactured in France, put them with sheet . 
metal parts from England and assemble a tractor to specification 

in Detroit; or alter the mix and include other factories in Italy, 
Mexico and India. Such flexibility has obvious benefits in reducing 
production costs and increasing production control, for, it permits 
long production runs in the most economic facility. These manufacturing 
facilities are strategically positioned, particularly in Europe, to 
take advantage of almost any tariff structure or trading bloc. This 
also means that MF assets are concentrated in the more stable economic 
and political areas of the world. In October 1966, MF's total assets 
were $845.8 million, of which $382.4 million, or 45 percent, was in 
North America; $345.1 million, or about 41 percent, was in Europe; 
$44.7 million, or about five and one-half percent, was in Australia; 
and the balance of $73.6 million, or about eight and one-half percent, 


was in Latin America, Africa and Asia. 
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Customer Benefits from ME's International Integration 


The benefits of international operations to both the company and to 

its customers, because of economies of scale, are obvious. The customer, 
however, benefits in other ways. He can benefit from the availability 
of standardized machines and replacement parts produced in various 
countries. He is not ultimately dependent on any one manufacturing 
facility for his replacement parts; his supply of machinery is not 
decisively threatened by local political or economic disruptions; and 
finally, his choice of machines is much greater than it would be if 
restrictive trade measures forced him to rely entirely on local 


production. 


Thus , both the company and the consumer benefit from the flexibility 
inherent in the company's integrated international manufacturing and 
marketing complex. Significantly, this flexibility enables the company 

to adjust to changing tariff patterns and other trade restrictions by 
appropriate selection of manufacturing sites and by continuing adjustments 
of the degree and intensity of manufacturing at those sites. In this way, 
the company attempts to minimize the cost of its products despite 


changing trading areas or tariffs imposed by governments. 


The international rationalization of manufacturing and marketing, the 
organizational structure required to manage such a worldwide enterprise 


and the company's products themselves all contribute to the ability of the 
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present worldwide group of MF companies to do business today in 
166 countries and territories and to maintain its leadership as 
the world's largest manufacturer of tractors, combines and 


diesel engines. 


This chapter has attempted to explain, in substantial detail, the basis 
upon which MF operates its worldwide enterprise. In sw, Ht, so the 
company's view that its functional rationalization creates a crucial 
distinction between MF and many other large organizations whose head- 
quarters are on this continent: MF is a planned multi-national manu- 
facturing and marketing structure. As such, it is geared to the needs 
both of the individual agricultural areas in which it operates and to 
universal agricultural needs. It is not -- like many North American 


companies -- a company with some overseas dependencies or appendages. 


Within this total worldwide structure, MF operations in Canada play 

an important, but by no means dominant, role. The present MF structure 

is eminently suited to the execution of the tasks ‘that conzront at. Te 

a considerable extent, this capability derives from the wide variety of 
talents, viewpoints and experience -- far exceeding the traditional 

bounds of the farm machinery industry -- that new members of MF management 


have contributed over the last 10 years. 
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Massey-Ferguson believes that its combination of management skills 
operating within its continuously evolving organizational framework 
produce for it and for its customers the maximum in presently 
attainable efficiency. This is not to say that MF has solved all 
the problems of international trade. But MF does believe it has 
developed an approach to international business -- and an ability to 
adapt itself to the requirements of international business -- which 
enables MF to accommodate the needs of the world's farm machinery 


markets. 
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Chapter III 


NORTH AMERICAN STRUCTURE 


Massey-Ferguson Limited has eight active direct or indirect subsidiary 
companies in Canada and the United States, (exclusive of the engine 
Subsidiaries). Five of these are incorporated in Canada and the 


remaining three in the United States. They are: 


Canada: 
-- Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited (Toronto), 
which has the following subsidiaries: 
- Massey-Ferguson Brantford Limited (Brantford) ; 
- Sunshine Office Equipment Limited (Waterloo); 
- Art Woodwork Limited (Montreal) ; 
- Massey-Ferguson Finance Company of Canada 
Limited (Toronto). 
Uso. 


-- Massey-Ferguson Inc. (Des Moines, Iowa) which 


has the following subsidiaries: 


- Badger Northland Inc. (Kaukauna, Wisconsin) ; 


- Massey-Ferguson Credit Corporation (Springfield, 


Illinois). 
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Non-Agricultural Products 


Although several of these companies do not manufacture or market farm 
machinery, for the sake of a clear understanding of the management of 


the North American farm machinery group, it is necessary to describe 


them briefly. 


Sunshine Office Equipment joined the MF group of companies in 1955 
with the purchase of H.V. McKay Massey-Harris Proprietary Limited of 
Melbourne, Australia, Sunshine's principal shareholder. It is the 
leading steel office equipment manufacturer in Canada. It produces a 
full line of steel office furniture, metal partitions and storage 
equipment , including steel shelving and lockers, steel garage doors 


and steel stampings. It employs about 550 people. 


Art Woodwork Limited, Montreal, Quebec, became a subsidiary of Massey- 
Ferguson in 1964. It produces a full line of wooden furniture for 
offices, laboratories, libraries and other institutions, and is a 
leading exporter of furniture as well as stereo and hi-fi cabinets to 
the United States. Art Woodwork sells through dealers across Canada 
and through sales representatives in the United States. It employs 


about 290 people. 


Another subsidiary, Badger Northland Inc., manufactures its own line 


of farm machinery and produces the MF line of suburban or lawn and 
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garden tractors. The basic Badger Northland line of farmstead equip- 
ment includes barn cleaners, silo unloaders, feeding and handling 


systems and forage harvesters. 


Badger Northland joined the MF group of companies in 1965 when MP 
purchased its assets. It continues, however, to operate under the 
corporate name of Badger Northland Inc. and is managed as a separate 
operation. However, it is integrated into MF's day-to-day North 
American manufacturing and marketing operation because it produces 
certain products marketed under the MF name. Badger Northland Inc. 


employs about 500 people. 


As indicated above, there are two subsidiary finance companies in 
North America, one in Canada and one in the U.S., the functions of 


which shall be described in chapter X. 


As in the case of the worldwide enterprise, the MF legal structure in 
North America, embodied in the companies mentioned above, is the 
channel through which MF exercises ownership control. The organi- 
zational mechanisms managing these companies, however, are known as 


operations units. 


In North America, MF has both a farm machinery group and an industrial 


and construction machinery group. Serving the financial needs of both 
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groups is a North American Finance Operation. 


For the sake of simplicity, and since this brief is submitted with 
prime reference to farm machinery, the terms 'North American oper- 
ations", "the operations unit", "North American management'', etc. ,as 
used here will refer to the farm machinery group - North America, 


unless otherwise specified. 


One Executive Group for North American Operations 


The senior tarm machinery group executives are the functional 
"directors" of the farm machinery group - North America. As such 

they head their own specialized staff departments which individually 
serve the needs of both Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited and 
Massey-Ferguson Inc. These functional directors are accountable for 
their respective staff specialties throughout the farm machinery 

group - North America. (These responsibilities are discharged through 
departments: manufacturing, marketing, personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, engineering, public relations, management services, comptroller 
and planning and procurement. The detailed responsibilities of these 


departments will be covered later.) 


As noted earlier the furniture companies, Sunshine Office Equipment 
Limited and Art Woodwork Limited, are separate legal entities. Func- 


tionally, they are also distinct from the day-to-day operation of the 
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farm machinery group - North America. In essence, the furniture 
companies are managed as separate Operations, distinct from Massey- 
Ferguson Industries Limited and Massey-Ferguson Inc., by senior 
executives and their staffs resident at their respective locations. 
The same is true of MF's plant at Fowler, California which produces 
western-type implements, although its manufacturing is integrated with 
the other MF plants. The top officials mm their owm operations in 
coordination with the senior executives of the machinery group - North 


America mentioned above. 


In a sense, the top officials at Badger Northland, the furniture 
companies and Fowler enjoy the same relationship to the North American 
farm machinery operations unit as that Operations unit enjoys in rela- 
tionship to the parent company's farm machinery group in Toronto. 
Stated another way, this relationship is an extension of the MF's 
philosophy of decentralized manufacturing and marketing, and it is 
employed for the same reasons. The senior executives of the farm 
machinery group - North America, similarly, are responsible to advise 


and assist Badger Northland, the furniture companies, and Fowler. 


North American Coordinating Committee 


The general manager, farm machinery group - North America, the eight 
department directors, the general attorney, the presidents of Badger 


Northland and the furniture companies and the general manager of the 
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Fowler operation constitute the North American management or coordin- 
ating committee. In effect this is a cabinet which coordinates and 
directs the activities of the MF companies in North America. Only 

the general manager, farm machinery group - North America, the eight 
functional or departmental directors and the general attorney, however, 
have North American-wide responsibilities. The other members of the 
North American coordinating committee have either national, regional, 


or individual company responsibilities. 


The general manager, farm machinery group - North America, heads the 
North American coordinating committee. He is chairman of Badger 
Northland and the furniture companies and president of Massey-Ferguson 
Lpices Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited and Massey-Ferguson eragktord 


Limited. 


Until November 1966, the North American coordinating committee was 
responsible for the manufacturing and marketing of industrial and 
construction machinery (ICM) in North America. This responsibility -- 
with the exception of ICM sales in Canada-- has now been assumed by a 
new operations unit known as industrial and construction machinery 


group - North America. 


The establishment of this group is presently in an evolutionary stage 


which tends to obscure some of the distinctions that will exist between 
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the two product groups in North America. Industrial and construction 
machinery operations in North America will be treated separately and 


at greater length in chapter XI. 
FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The underlying concept of the worldwide MF enterprise calls for decen- 
tralized manufacturing and marketing. Accordingly, production and 
marketing responsibilities are assigned to largely self-contained 
operations units in each country or geographic area where the company 


owns manufacturing facilities. 


As explained earlier, each worldwide product group (farm acne 
industrial and construction machinery and engines) has or will have 
operations units established on a geographical basis; this means that 
within the same country or geographic area there might be two or even 
three separate operations units --as illustrated earlier in the case 
of the farm machinery group - North America and the industrial and 


construction group - North America. 


The structure of Massey-Ferguson in North America may be viewed from 
a variety of standpoints. Among them are: delineation by legal entity; 
by operations units; by functional departments within an operations 


unit; by geographical location of physical facilities. With the excep- 
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tion of functional departments within an operations unit, these 


elements have already been described. 


The farm machinery group - North America is organized primarily along 
functional lines, as are all other operations units. This group com- 
prises eight functional departments: manufacturing, marketing, engin- 
eering, planning and procurement, comptroller, personnel and industrial 
relations, public relations and management services. The first four are 
usually considered operational functions as opposed to the service 
nature of the remaining four which basically support the operational 


functions. 


The following is a description of the prime responsibilities of each 
of the functional departments of the farm machinery group - North 


America. 


Manufacturing 


This department is responsible for the manufacture of components and 
their assembly into wholegoods and for the manufacture of company- 
produced parts. In discharging these responsibilities, it coordinates 
closely with other departments: engineering, particularly when enter- 
ing into the manufacture of new or modified products; marketing, with 
particular regard to the timing and volume of production; and planning 


and procurement, with special regard to ensuring the timely provision 
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of factory inputs and the availability of finished products or 


components for movement to customers or other factories. 


To assist him in the execution of his responsibilities, the director 
manufacturing has both staff and line subordinates. His staff includes 
specialists in industrial engineering, facilities planning, material 
handling and packaging, plant engineering, production control, pre- 
production planning, production engineering and quality control. Line 
subordinates are the general factory managers ot North American facil- 


ities. 


To enforce rigorous standards of quality, the farm machinery group - 
North America operates the North American Quality Control Centre. This 
laboratory's main purpose is to test mass-produced parts to ensure 
they meet specifications and have the required reliability charac- 


teristics: 


Overall, the director manufacturing is responsible for recommending 
manufacturing objectives, strategies, policies and programs and 
communicating them as approved to his subordinates; reducing manufac- 
turing costs; and planning for and providing new manufacturing plant 


facilities in North America. 


In North America, MF has 12 plants which primarily manufacture compo- 


nents and/or assemble finished or partially finished farm and 
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industrial and construction machinery, farmstead equipment and 
replacement parts. Four of the plants are in Ontario; three in 
Wisconsin; two are in Michigan and there is one each in California, 
Iowa and Ohio. These plants, their activities and interrelationships, 


are described, at length, in chapter IV. 


Marketing 


The overall goals of this department --implicit in the definition of © 
marketing as all those activities necessary to place goods in the hands 
of the consumer, put excluding physical manufacture and distribution-- 
are broken down intu product planning and management, retail develop- 


ment, field services and sales organization responsibilities. 


Planning includes marketing research, forecasting and development and 
maintenance of long-term product line strategies and short-term 
product marketing strategies that enable the company to satisfy 


customer needs for wholegoods and parts. 


The planning function has product experts who help plan the improvement 
of existing machinery and coordinate the development of new machinery. 
These product planners work closely with counterpart marketing planners. 
Both draw upon the expert knowledge of the department's market and 
economic researchers. These market researchers, who are professional 


economists, determine trends in demand for each category of machinery, 
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analyze changes in the company's market position and assess trends in 


Competitive machinery. 


A second specialized marketing-type area of responsibility is field 
services. The objective of field services is to develop product and 
Service training and product distribution which will help the field 
Sales organization to achieve its marketing goals. To achieve these 
objectives, the company employs experts in distribution and machinery 
Servicing control. These maintenance experts help instruct dealership 
maintenance personnel and assist them in solving machinery mainten- 
ance problems in the field. These activities, and other services 
rendered dealers and their customers, are treated in detail in chapter 


V on marketing. 


A third specialized function within the marketing department is retail 
development. Here the goal is to increase the strength of the MF 
retailing organizations, expand MF representation in existing high 
potential areas and anticipate changing customer profiles and purchas- 
ing behavior. To achieve these goals, this division has experts in 
dealer development, business management training, dealer placement, 
retail merchandising and the operation in the United States of 


company-owned stores. 


The final marketing element is, of course, the field force itself. This 


is organized on a geographic basis and subdivided into five sales 
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divisions based on similarity of crops, of seasonal characteristics 
and of machinery requirements. One of the sales divisions encompasses 
all of Canada. Branches in Canada are located in Montreal ,Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Calgary. Sub-branches are located at Moncton, 
London, Regina and Edmonton. (These and other field sites in Canada 


are discussed in chapter V.) 


At each branch, in addition to the branch manager, typically there. 
are sales, distribution, administration and service managers. Some 
branches also have dealer development and industrial and construction 
machinery sales managers. (Branch functions and a newly introduced 
regional sales office concept --which may replace the branch concept-- 


are fully discussed in chapter V.) 


Operating in each branch area are district managers. Each district 
manager lives in the region where the 8 to 12 dealers he serves are 
located. The district manager is MF's primary point of contact with 

its dealers. He assists them in all facets of their business including 
sales promotion, direct retail selling and business management. The 
dealer also receives advice on service problems from a service repre- 
sentative who operates from the branch office. In all, some 20 branches 


in Canada and the U.S. serve approximately 2,500 MF dealers. 


This, in brief, is the head office and field structure through which 


the director marketing works to achieve his sales objectives. Marketing 
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functions and programs are discussed, with emphasis on Canada, in 


chapter V. 


Engineering 

The engineering department of the farm machinery group - North America 
functions as an organic part of MF's total worldwide engineering re- 
sources. It is only through the parent company's strong, central co- 
ordination of these resources that the necessary commonality and inter- 
changeability of machinery components can be achieved --while still 


preserving sufficient design flexibility to meet local requirements. 


Centralized coordination also provides economies of time, money and 
engineering talent by eliminating the necessity for each operations 
unit to engineer its entire product line. Centralized coordination 
places the expertise of any and all MF engineers at the disposal of 
the entire worldwide enterprise, eliminates the possibility of unknow- 
ing duplication of engineering projects, permits the concentration of 
the company's best engineering talent on its most difficult problems 


and on those projects of greatest potential value. 


Operating within this framework, the engineering department, farm 
machinery group - North America, advises marketing's product planners 
on the technical feasibility and design costs of new machinery being 
considered. The engineering department performs the analyses and 


gathers the information necessary to translate marketing's general 
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requirements, such as speed, capacity, range of operating conditions, 
approximate selling peices etc., into a detailed product definition. 
These product definitions include such information as basic dimensions, 
weight, power, specific features and cost targets for manufacturing and 


tooling. 


The engineering department, notwithstanding its close relationship with 
the parent company, is completely responsible for the products which 
originate in, and are for, the North American market. The department 
provides the manufacturing and test specifications for parts, components 
and sub-assemblies. It puts critical parts through rigorous reliability 
testing as part of the product engineering function before production 
model manufacturing. The company's various testing programs are expla- 


ined in chapter IX on engineering. 


To discharge its responsibilities, the North American engineering 
department is staffed with professional engineers. Among them are 
specialists in standardization, service coordination, engineering 
research, tractor design, combine design, implement design and labora- 


tory testing and field testing. 


Planning and Procurement 


This department performs logistic functions. It is basically responsible 
for developing and adjusting manufacturing programs to meet predicted 


sales volumes; purchasing from outside suppliers; arranging for the 
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supply of components both within North America and from overseas to 
fulfill established manufacturing programs; ensuring the proper flow 
of finished goods to the customer; and overseeing the provisioning 


and distribution of replacement parts. 


All of these activities are accomplished within the framework of 


inventory levels established by line management. 


To discharge these responsibilities, this department has four sections 
which have specific responsibilities for purchasing, program planning, 


traffic, wholegoods supply and parts supply. 


Purchasing: 


- develops and recommends purchasing policies and 


programs ; 


- determines instances where centralized purchasing 


provides an advantage and undertakes such action; 


keeps abreast of market and pricing trends poten- 
tially affecting MF manufacturing inputs and other 


purchases; 


provides guidance and assistance to line purchasing 


functions; 
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- develops and applies cost reduction programs and 


techniques ; 


- establishes and ensures the maintenance of good 


company relations with suppliers; 


- coordinates the preparation, analysis and submission 
of purchasing data required for product development, 


product programming and other management studies. 


Program Planning: 


- develops and recommends production programs that 
meet the domestic and export sales forecasts, that 
are compatible with internal manufacturing and/or 
outside sourcing facilities, and result in acceptable 


inventory levels; 


- maintains follow-up on factories and outside sources 


on their performance to program; 
- coordinates component and wholegood orders to and 


from export and other operations units. 


Trareice 


- develops and recommends traffic policies and programs; 
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- coordinates traffic and transportation activities 
to provide the most effective and economical system 


possible; 


- provides advice on tariffs, contracts, regulations 
and other federal or provincial legislation as they 


effect company operations; 


- conducts or coordinates negotiations with traffic 
committees, commissions such as the Canadian 
Transport Commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, rate-making organizations and carriers 
to effect improvements in rate and/or conditions 


affecting the company's transportation costs; 
- manages factory traffic departments; 


- develops techniques for analysis of freight costs 


on company products. 


Wholegoods Supply: 


- develops and recommends machine distribution 


policies and programs; 


- recommends optimum locations for new machine 


distribution warehouses; 


Pares Supply: 


III 


develops total distribution implications of all 
proposals relating to machine packaging, ware- 


housing and transportation; 
manages machine warehouses; 


develops techniques for analysis and evaluation 


of inventory level standards and turnover rates; 


prepares detailed inventory forecasts for MF's 


North American inventories. 


develops and recommends parts supply policies 


and programs; 
manages master parts warehouses; 


coordinates parts supply distribution to achieve 
the best possible parts availability consistent 


with sound economic practices; 


directs parts procurement activities from factories, 


outside suppliers and other operations units; 


coordinates the timely preparation, production 


and distribution of parts books. 
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Comptroller 


The basic role of the comptroller is to furnish North American 
management with the financial tools needed to plan their activities 
and to make decisions. He establishes information requirements for 
and coordinates the development of financial plans. He analyzes per- 
formance against approved plans for the manufacturing, marketing and 
planning and procurement departments. He coordinates the development 
of machine pricing proposals to see they adequately meet costs and 
profitability objectives. He recommends alternate pricing if appro- 
priate. In the execution of these responsibilities, the department's 
financial forecasting capability, and its analytical abilities with 


respect to asset utilization, are of critical importance. 


He implements accounting policies and maintains financial data to 
satisfy statutory requirements and the requirements of North American 
management. He conducts audits, handles all tax matters and negotiates 
customs duties. He develops and recommends accounting procedures for 
factories, warehouses, branches and company-owned retail stores and 
evaluates the effectiveness of these and other comptroller-type 
activities in those locations. He coordinates the development of 


standardized procedures as appropriate. 


To discharge those responsibilities, the comptroller department requires 


experts in accounting, manufacturing analysis, financial analysis, tax, 
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insurance, planning and control, financial forecasting and financial 


resource utilization. 


Personnel and Industrial Relations 

The director personnel and industrial relations is responsible for 
recommending personnel and industrial relations policies and programs 
in conformance with the parent company's guidance and, when accepted, 


ensuring that line managers adhere to them. 


Among personnel policies, perhaps the most important are those that 
attract talented people, particularly competent managers. Once attracted 
through the department's recruiting program, they must be held through 
the promulgation and enforcement of policies for effective employee use 


and development. 


The director personnel and industrial relations' responsibilities also 
include developing and coordinating an industrial relations program and 
the negotiation of labor contracts. In so doing he must ensure that 

his bargaining practices and provisions are compatible with the interest 


of the worldwide enterprise. 


To assist him in the discharge of his responsibilities, the director's 
staff includes experts in recruiting, employee benefits, salary admin- 


istration, wage administration, personnel research and practices, and 
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industrial relations. In addition, the director has a staff relation- 
ship with personnel and industrial relations managers who are resident 


at the company's manufacturing sites. 


The long-term success of the company is substantially influenced by the 
success of the personnel and industrial relations staff in helping 
acquire management personnel. The director personnel and industrial 
relations and his staff also contribute to the company's long-term > 


welfare through their conduct of all forms of labor relations. 


Public Relations 

As an international enterprise seeking to serve and sell products in 
most parts of the free world, Massey-Ferguson has long recognized the 
desirability of and the need for good corporate communications to avoid 
misunderstandings and misconceptions concerning its operations and 
goals. This is particularly true in the complex society of North 
America where, for instance, in the area of government relations, the 
company, because Of its Canadian and U.S. operations, deals with 62 


major governments; two federal and 60 provincial or state. 


The director public relations is responsible for the development, 
implementation and coordination of communication programs that will 
keep the company's many publics, whether in the private, government or 
academic area, informed about the company's policies, viewpoints, oper- 


ations and goals. The department, for which he is responsible, uses all 
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forms of communication to achieve this objective: factory and office 
tours, seminars, special events, booklets about company facilities and 
history, corporate (institutional or non-product) advertising, teaching 
aids, films, speeches, all forms of written and pictorial materials for 


media, briefs and, on occasion, special presentations to specific groups. 


The company's internal publics, its own management and employees, are 

as important as any of its external publics. To keep its internal 
publics informed, the public relations department establishes or assists 
line management in individual functions to establish continuing infor- 
mation programs --which may be written or oral-- for management, 
employees and dealers about company and industry activities, objectives 


and viewpoints. 


While the primary concern of the company's management is to operate the 
company efficiently as a profitable enterprise that provides continuing 
employment, good products and a reasonable return to its shareholders, 
it also accepts that, as a corporate citizen, the company and its mana- 
gement have a role to play in society other than the primary economic 
role. This role as a citizen is actively assumed through personal 
participation by management at all levels in many areas of social, 
educational and cultural activity; by corporate financial support of 
institutions and projects, such as universities, hospitals, art centres 


and the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), and by 
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the provision of professional assistance and advice. The director 


public relations is responsible for the development and coordination 


of such activities. 


The company carries on a large-scale program of financial and personal 
(through management and public relations personnel) assistance with 
institutions of higher learning, agricultural organizations, industry 
associations, professional groups and associations and youth groups. 
These programs are directed towards youth leadership education, singe 
fessional improvement, agricultural education and advancement and 
general scholarship assistance. In North America these programs are 


developed and coordinated through the director public relations. 


Management Services 

This department is primarily concerned with assisting other North 
American departments in the application of management science tech- 
niques which will extend their operational capabilities. Management 
services go far beyond the traditional systems and procedures function. 
This is especially true in its use of computer technology and operations 
research to accelerate the flow of information to improve management's 


decision-making capabilities. 


To assist in discharging its responsibilities, management services 
includes sections individually responsible for communications systems, 


operations research and systems, and data centre operation. The following 
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outlines their individual responsibilities. 


Communications systems: 


- continually reviews existing message, data, voice 
and other communications facilities, services, 
systems and practices in all North American loca- 
tions; plans and recommends, and upon approval, 
schedules and supervises improvements to reduce 


costs; 


- in conjunction with the operations research and 
systems staff, develops, recommends, and upon 
approval, supervises, coordinates or assists in 
the implementation of the communication and tele- 


processing phase of all systems projects; 


- provides technical consultation to all North American 


functions on improved communications methods and costs; 


- ensures that the company's communications practices, 
services and costs selectively reflect developments 


in the telecommunications art; 


- develops and maintains a telecommunications manual and 
ensures that the operators are properly trained in 


following its procedures. 
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Operations research and systems: 


- develops, obtains approval and maintains control of 
realistic long-range business systems, concepts and 


plans ; 


- implements operations research and business systems 


development ; 


- maintains a balanced and economic use of all North 
American teleprocessing facilities by integrating the 
development of new computer systems and the mainten- 
ance of existing computer systems with planned soft- 


ware and hardware availability; 


- maintains competent project administration with 
controls on time and cost performance, quality and 


directions of effort; 


- audits regularly all systems and procedures in North 
America to ensure that they are current, up-to-date 


and reflect the most effective and economical methods ; 


- ensures a consistent approach to information processing 
throughout North America by the use of procedures, 


standards, documentation, training and control; 
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- determines data processing equipment needs and 
specifications for North America and directs their 


implementation. 


Data centre operation 


- plans, schedules and controls work in North American 
data centres in order to maintain efficient use of 


Manpower, supplies and equipment; 


- provides information processing within approved time 


schedules; 


- recommends computer equipment, supplies and service 
appropriate to data centre work loads; evaluates all 


related modifications and expense plans; 


- maintains internal operational procedures and stan- 
dards for North American data centres; recommends 
and assists in implementing similar operation proce- 


dures and standards at other data centres; 


- maintains work standards and related performance 


measurements. 


These data centres are in Brantford, Toronto, Detroit and Des Moines. 
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CANADIAN, U.S. AND WORLDWIDE COMPARISONS 


The following table shows factory floor space figures for the years 1957- 
1966 inclusive, and the total number of MF employees worldwide. These 
figures exclude the footage and employee figures of associated companies 
but do include Perkins, furniture and industrial and construction machinery 


manufacturing figures. 


Plant Footage in Thousands of Square Feet* 


Outside Worldwide Employees 
Canada Vie Sic North America Total Worldwide+ 
Square % of Square % of Square % of Square 


Year Feet Total Feet Total Feet llotal: Feet 


1957 -3;708), B2ete 161 “ES o7 ee ease olive doce 21,481 
1958 3,725 40.8 Sibes i800" F4eS07en SOs 9,137 23,808 
1950 00025 al S1S<y kid AG, Tadeo hae ol 208 29,955 
1960 3,733 30.7 866. Wanlahe ewisS0bewGee2y bale lee 35,376 
1961 3,178 26.4 153 wetiGhthe cealetrieod Wat 1122035 38,397 
1962 3,690 29.3 TB cocvtchie et ntal hse sol 2inrnd 12,606 39,806 
1063, © B759 wee 755 > 10h lok tees SP SNC A Ney 12, 803 41,089 
1964 . 3,863 28.3 dy1G7 9) Sys emeca tenon? oy ise 54 42,927 
1965, 35895.) 25 Ave veil V70Re iti? 4G weOABOAae 61S of Seep 45 ,667 
1966, 3,590 924. 2heren Ia OOs Sud.ci tas WO tS Aneto? chee 5 Sans 46,242 


* Exclude associated companies. Figures include associated warehousing, 
office and engineering space. 


+ Figures are yearly averages. 
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Total factory footage worldwide has grown more than 30 percent during 
these 10 years; an increase needed to serve growing markets and 
maintain the company's position as the world's largest manufacturer 
of tractors, combines and diesel engines in numbers of units produced. 
This increase has all been overseas, especially in Europe, and has 
enabled those factories, among other things, to serve the farm 


machinery needs of the export territories. 


In North America footage has decreased both in Canada and the U.S. but 
conforms to market needs on this continent. The decrease has also been 
caused by the more efficient use of production facilities on this con- 
tinent. In Canada, factory footage has declined about three percent; 


in the U.S. there has been a net decrease of about 38 percent. 


In relationship to the world total, Canadian footage has fallen six 
percentage points since 1957, and U.S. footage has declined 14 percen- 
tage points. U.S. factory footage represents only half the space in 
relationship to the total worldwide enterprise that it did in 1957. 
Over the 10-year span, Canadian footage has averaged 30 percent of the 


worldwide total and the U.S. 10 percent of the total. 


Overall, these figures reflect the relative shift of emphasis of the 
company's sales from North America to overseas areas. In view of ac- 
celerating demand for farm machinery in the developing nations, it is 


reasonable to expect this trend to continue. 
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As of October 31st, 1966, the worldwide total of employees was 46,040. 


This number breaks down as follows: 


Number and Percentage of Employees by Country - 1966 


Country Number % 
United Kingdom 18,803 41 
Canada 7,810 Ae 
France 5,746 7 
U.S. 4,914 11 
Germany 2,640 6 
Australia 2,288 5 
South Africa 1,454 3 
Brazil 1,249 D 
Italy alge hye 2 
Other 24 : 
46,040 100 


In 1966 the company had 7,810 employees in Canada. They represented 

17 percent of the total. In 1954, MF had 6,505 employees in Canada, who 
represented 34 percent of the total. In the same year MF had 4,275 
employees in the U.S., compared to 4,914 in 1966. Thus the Canadian 
increase, 1,305, is more than twice the U.S. increase, 639. It is, how- 


ever, unrealistic to suggest that these figures reflect anything more 
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than ME's judgment over that period of time as to the most economic loca- 
tions to produce products for its markets. Future circumstances will 


dictate decisions on similar matters. 


The next table shows MF's net sales in Canada, the U.S. and the remainder 
of the world. It is perhaps instructive to note that while Canada has 
three out of every five MF employees in North America, Canada produces 
only one sales dollar to every three in the U.S. These facts distinguish 


Massey-Ferguson from its major competitors. 


MF Net Sales, 1957-1966 


Total Canada Uo Other Areas 
6 OL a OE 4 Ob 
Year $ millions $ millions Total $ millions Total $ millions Total 


ee eee 


1957 390.8 41.5 10 29 89.5 22/68 259.68 66.3 
1958 420.2 40.3 2.6 13033 3150 249 .6 52.4 
1953 A Deo Dp alee 12a) 34.1 297.8 542 
1960 490.4 61.8 12.20 144.4 Zo A 284.2 58.0 
1961 on RIES ae) LOS 136.7 209 55 0reL 63.6 
1962 DA0 1 62.8 LOE 145.1 24.3 388.2 G52 
1903 685.7 L020 le 2 166.5 24.3. ' 442.7 64.5 
1964 LkeeO 81.6 10.6 188.3 24.4 502.4 G50) 
1965 808.5 89-7 uO 225.4 PME) 493.9 61.1 


1966 O32 9053 10.4 290.4 S11 545.4 56-5 
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This chapter has described the organization of Massey-Ferguson's oper- 
ations in North America. The socio-economic characteristics of the 
sub-markets on this continent, MF believes, are sufficiently similar 

to justify the integrated manufacturing and marketing it practises. 

For example, the level of educational achievement and technical compe- 
tence, the agricultural products and practices found here, and ever the 


climate, in general, display many more common than divergent elements. 


In addition, the continent forms a natural physical entity. The contin- 
ent's transportation facilities, among other factors, enable MF to 
deploy or redeploy its manufacturing plants and avail itself of the 


optimum mixture of economic factors. 


This ability allows MF considerable advantage in adjusting its manufac- 
turing and marketing operations to the demands of reality imposed upon 
it. For example, if the company were faced with restrictive or punitive 
legislation or crippling demands from organized labor, in either Canada 
or the U.S., it could adjust the main locations of its manufacturing to 
minimize the damage it would otherwise sustain in the industry's compet- 
itive environment. MF can exercise this flexibility in response to 
both favorable and unfavorable local or regional conditions. This 
flexibility within North America is further enhanced by alternative 
company sources of manufacturing from the overseas elements of the 


international enterprise. 
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Overall, MF operations on this continent and the manner in which the 
company is organized to carry them out reflect the parent company's 
management philosophies. Through the day-to-day implementation of 
the policies resulting from these philosophies, MF's North American 
operations contribute to the operating success and profitability of 
the worldwide enterprise. Stated differently, MF's integrated North 
American operations contribute substantially --as indicated by prece- 
ding tables and charts-- to the results obtained from the total world- 
wide enterprise. The company believes that its North American 
structure, in conjunction with other operations units, yields product 
benefits and efficiencies and helps to channel them to consumers. MF 
also believes that these benefits and efficiencies exceed those 


achievable on a segmented, isolated country-by-country basis. 


Massey-Ferguson, for example, largely through availing itself of the 
advantages provided by the common market in farm machinery, has been 
substantially instrumental in providing Canadian farmers with mechan- 
ized farm equipment. The common market has enabled MF to produce for 
the entire North American farm machinery market, rather than just 
Canada or the U.S., and to share with the farmer the benefits from the 


associated economies of scale. 


Thus, farm machinery manufactured and marketed on this continent, in 


conjunction with other essential farming inputs, has, in MF's opinion, 
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been largely responsible for the growth of Canadian agricultural 
productivity. MF believes it is questionable whether this growth 
would have occurred in the same magnitude had the Canadian farmer 

not been able to purchase farm machinery at par prices with U.S. 
farmers. The Canadian farmers, insofar as MF is aware, is the only 
Canadian purchaser of capital consumer goods who enjoys par prices 
with counterpart U.S. purchasers. He enjoys this advantage in spite 
of what some observers might consider lower manufacturing productivity 


in the Canadian farm machinery industry than that in the U.S. 
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Chapter IV 
MANUFACTURING 


In North America, Massey-Ferguson presently operates 12 plants engaged 
in component manufacturing and/or in assembling finished or partially 
finished farm and industrial and construction machinery, farmstead 


equipment and parts. They are: 


Location and Function of MF's North American Plants 
ee ee NOT le Rican Eanes 


Plant Location Function* 

Toronto Toronto, Sourcing and 

Works Ontario Assembly 

North American Brantford, Assembly 

Combine Plant Ontario 

'"M' Foundry Brantford, Sourcing 
Ontario 

Verity Plant Brantford, Sourcing and 
Ontario Assembly 

North American Des Moines, Assembly 

Implement Plant Towa 

North American Detroit, Assembly 

Tractor Plant Michigan 

Industrial and Akron, Assembly and 

Construction Ohio Sourcing 

Machinery Plant 

Transmission and Detroit, Sourcing 

Axle Plant Michigan 

Fowler Plant Fowler, Sourcing and 
California Assembly 
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Plant Location Function* 
Kaukauna Kaukauna, Assembly and 
Plant #1 Wisconsin Sourcing 
Kaukauna Kaukauna, Sourcing and 
Plant #2 Wisconsin Assembly 
Algoma Plant Algoma, Assembly and 
Wisconsin Sourcing 


* "Sourcing" refers to the manufacture of machinery components while 
"Assembly'' refers to the assembly of sub-assembled and finished 
machines; the order of listing indicates which is the dominant 
activity. 


The last three of the plants listed are operated by Badger Northland 
Inc., a wholly-owned MF subsidiary, which possesses its own engin- 
eering and marketing staffs. These Badger Northland plants, as 
mentioned earlier, produce barn cleaners, silo unloaders, tube and 
bunk auger feeders, chain conveyors, dump carts, handling systems, 
cleaning systems, mixer mills, wagons, liquid fertilizer dispensers, 
forage harvesters, corn choppers, rotary mowers, rotary tillers and 
a garden and lawn special products line including MF's 10- and 12- 


horsepower tractors. 


The Fowler operation which produces implements largely for the western 


U.S. is operated by its own engineering and manufacturing management. 


In addition to the plants listed above, MF maintains its North American 


Quality Control Centre in Detroit which tests mass-produced parts for 
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conformance to MF's specifications and reliability requirements. 


In the main, the first eight plants listed above constitute MF's 
mutually supporting network of manufacturing facilities on this 
continent. This network is also related to other MF plants in 


Other parts of the world. 


Toronto Works: this 1.9-million-square-foot factory (which includes 
some warehouse space) is one of Toronto's largest industrial plants. 
It employs about 3,000 people. Toronto Works is both a sourcing and 
an assembly plant. Its machine shop machines many of the components 
used in other North American plants, the major exceptions being 
machining of transmissions and axles at the Detroit transmission and 
axle plant and production of machined castings at Verity. The majority 
of castings machined in Toronto are received from the '™M" Foundry in 
Brantford. (Forgings and castings purchased from outside sources are 
also machined at the Toronto Works.) After machining, they are trans- 
shipped to the appropriate assembly plant. Toronto Works performs 
nearly all sheet metal and other stamping for MF's North American 
factories. A small portion of the stamping is done by the Sunshine 
Office Equipment Limited plant in Waterloo, and the Verity plant. 
Toronto Works is also the North American assembly point for hay balers, 


self-propelled and pull-type swathers, pickups and axles for combines. 
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North American Combine Plant (NACP): all of the company's North 
American combine assembly activity is centred in this Brantford plant. 
It contains nearly half a million square feet. Completed in 1963, and 
representing an investment in land, construction and equipment of 
$13.5 million, it is the company's newest facility in Canada and 
employs about 1,050 people. Currently, its production includes the 
MF205, MF300, MF410 and MF510 self-propelled combines and the MF405 
pull-type combine. Approximately 25 percent of these is sold in 
Canada; the balance is sold in the U.S. It receives sheet metal and 
other Stamped components from the Toronto Works, Perkins engines from 
England and other engines from Canadian suppliers, castings made at 

the 'M'' Foundry and machined at the Toronto Works or Verity. Trans- 
missions and axles come from the 'M"' Foundry by way of the transmission 
and axle factory in Detroit where they are machined, sub-assembled and 
tested. These are assembled into live axle assemblies at the Toronto 
Works and then shipped to the North American Combine Plant for assembly 


into combines. 


'M' Poundry: this 192,000-square-1o00t facility im Brantford 1s one of 
the largest and most modern grey iron foundries in Canada. Its 550 
employees produce iron castings for MF plants in North America and 
overseas. Its operations include melting, pouring, molding, cleaning, 
core-making, pattern-making and sand reclamation. Most of the castings 


which require machining are shipped to the Toronto Works, or Verity 
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Works, except for transmissions and axles which are machined at the 
Detroit transmission and axle plant. From these three plants the 
machined components are transshipped to the appropriate assembly 


plant. 


Verity Plant: also located at Brantford, this half-million-square-foot 
facility employs approximately 1,100 employees. They manufacture mold- 
board and disc plows, some disc harrows, subsoilers, mowers, spring 
tooth harrows and side delivery rakes. Major manufacturing processes 
here include arc and submerged welding, forging and press work. Some 
stamping, particularly on dimension metal, is performed here as yore 
sed to the main stamping operation at the Toronto Works, and there is 
some machining of certain grey iron and other castings for Detroit and 


the combine plant. 


North American Implement Plant (NAIP): opened in 1966, this 570,000- 


square-foot factory and warehouse in Des Moines, Iowa, now assembles a 
variety of machines including cultivators, harrows, cornheads, rotary 
hoes, some disc harrows, tillers and planters, primarily for marketing 
in the U.S. Assembly techniques here include use of the argon system 
for the metal-and-inert-gas welding process. The majority of the com- 
ponents are produced in Canada and are made of Canadian steel. The 
plant receives castings from 'M'' Foundry, some of them via the Toronto 
Works machine shop, and stampings from Verity and Toronto Works. The 


North American Implement Plant presently employs about 300 people. 
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North American Tractor Plant (NATP): the centre of the company's North 
American tractor assembly operations, this 550,000-square-foot factory 
is located in Detroit. Approximately 550 NATP employees assemble six 
basic agricultural tractor models and, in some degree, nine basic 
industrial tractor models. Agricultural models range from 35 to 120 
engine horsepower; industrial and construction models range from 42 to 
70 horsepower. The plant receives all of its diesel engines from 
Perkins in England, stamped metal from Toronto Works, castings from 
"M'' Foundry, transmissions, axles and associated housings for the large 
MF1100/1130 tractors from 'M" Foundry via the transmission and axle 
plant. Axles and transmissions for the MF135, 150, 165, 175 and 180 
come from the United Kingdom and France. Sheet metal and many other 
components are purchased from various suppliers mostly in the United 


States. 


Industrial and Construction Machinery (ICM) Plant: this 349,000-square- 


foot plant in Akron, Ohio, produces backhoes, loaders, multi-purpose 
blades, post-hole diggers, fork lifts and logging machinery. The com- 
ponents for the machinery assembled in this plant are sourced, basic- 
ally, from the same locations as those for the tractors assembled at 
the North American Tractor Plant. In addition, some are transshipped 
from the Landini factories in Italy. The plant employs approximately 


5/0. persons. 
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Transmission and Axle Plant (T§A): this facility machines and assem- 


bles tractor and combine transmissions and axles, hydraulic pumps and 
power steering units, employing about 670 people. Some transmission 
and axle castings come from 'M"' Foundry to T&A for machining and 
assembly; then, with their associated castings, they are transshipped 
to the North American Tractor Plant or the North American Combine 


Plant. A few input components for T&A come from France and United 


Kingdom. 


The following fold-out presents further details of the relationships 


of the plants described above. 
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PLANT LOCATION DECISIONS 


Historical Survey 


In 1872, the old Harris Company moved from Beamsville, Ontario, to 
Brantford, and in 1879 the Massey Manufacturing Company moved from 
Newcastle, Ontario, to Toronto. The two merged in 1891 to form 
Massey-Harris, and in that year acquired the Patterson Wisner Company 
with plants at Woodstock and Brantford. It was in this way that the 
company first became established at Toronto, Brantford and Woodstock, 
and apart from the latter location, which was vacated in 1966, the 


company's Canadian plants are still located in those centres. 


Batavia, New York: the company acquired its first manufacturing facility 
outside of Canada in 1910, when it purchased a controlling interest in a 
company at Batavia, New York. The reason for that move cannot be known 
with complete certainty. But it seems that Massey-Harris feared the 
consequences of trade reciprocity with the United States, and particu- 
larly the competition that might arise from U.S. imports. A plant in 
the United States, it seems to have thought, would balance the possible 


weakening of its position in the Canadian market. 


Other influences at work were the strength of the Batavia company in 
exports and the capacity shortage of the Massey-Harris plant in Canada 


at that time. The new acquisition was profitable during World War I, 
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but seldom so between the wars, with costs apparently higher than those 
of the company's Canadian plants. It assembled implements and some 


pull-type combines. 


Weston, Ontario: in 1916 the company purchased a plant at Weston and 

for a few years it attempted to manufacture tractors there. The project 
was a failure, apparently because of manufacturing and engineering diffi- 
culties; in any case, it seems to have become quite unattractive with 
the increased flow of tractors from the U.S. after removal of the 


Canadian tariff on tractors valued at less than $1,400. 


Racine, Wisconsin: Weston's failure left Massey-Harris without a tractor 
and it was principally because MH wished to purchase a tractor, and 
tractor technology and tractor manufacturing facilities, that it acquired 
the J.I. Case Plow Works Company at Racine, Wisconsin in 1927. Such 
technology and facilities were not available in Canada. During World War 
II the operation at Racine was greatly expanded in order to accommodate 


the company's tank assembly operation. 


Toronto expansion: toward the end of the war, and shortly thereafter, 
both the Massey-Harris Company and Harry Ferguson Company made plant 
location decisions that have been of lasting significance. Massey-Harris 
needed substantial additional combine facilities and having insufficient 


capital to consider building a completely new assembly plant, it decided 
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to expand its facilities at Toronto. A location in the U.S. was not 
seriously considered at that time, possibly because its U.S. plant 
costs appear to have been higher than its Canadian plant costs and 
because it had not yet developed a significant position in the U.S. 
market. And, while the company continued to assemble its pull-type 
Clipper combine at Batavia, it soon had concentrated most of its 
combine assembly activity at Toronto ; it continued to locate its 
tractor assembly operations at Racine; and it manufactured and_ 
assembled implements at Brantford, Toronto, Batavia and Racine. After 
acquiring a small company at Fowler, California in 1948 it also manu- 


factured implements there. 


Detroit, Michigan tractor facilities: Harry Ferguson entered into an 


arrangement with Henry Ford in 1939 whereby the latter would manufac- 
ture the small Ferguson tractor at Detroit for the U.S. Ferguson 
company, Harry Ferguson Inc., located at Detroit as well. That arran- 
gement came to an end in 1946 and Harry Ferguson had to find new 
manufacturing facilities. It was realized that Ferguson tractors 
produced in the United Kingdom could be imported into the U.S., but 
there was a strong feeling that the U.S. farmer would be biased against 


imported tractors. 


After much investigation, it was decided to build a new tractor assembly 


plant on Southfield Road, Detroit, and this was done in 1948. The merger 
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with Harry Ferguson in 1953 brought that plant into the Massey-Harris 
orbit, the latter company, of course, soon becoming Massey-Ferguson 
Limited. That is where the company's North American tractor assembly 
activities are now concentrated; the Racine tractor assembly operations 
dicanpeared in 1957 when the production of the old Massey-Harris trac- 


tors was discontinued. 


Batavia and Racine plants closed: after the merger, the company faced 
a period of unsatisfactory profits and excess capacity, and if doctued 
to ameliorate this condition by closing down some of its old and 
inefficient plants. The Batavia plant consequently was closed, as was 
the Racine plant (apart from the parts operation there) and production 


was moved to the Canadian plants. 


In Canada, the Market Street plant at Brantford was closed as was the 


Woodstock plant later on --both of which were exceedingly old factories. 


Having rid itself of a mumber of inefficient plants, the company could 
look forward to acquiring more efficient facilities. Expanding sales 
soon hastened the time when such new capacity would be essential, par- 
ticularly since the company was also pursuing a policy of increasing 


the proportion of machine components that it would manufacture LESeLE. 


Engines, transmissions and axles: this desire led to the acquisition 


of: (1) the transmission and axle plant of Borg-Warner in 1957; (2) the 
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diesel manufacturing facilities of F. Perkins Limited in Peterborough, 
England in 1959; and (3) the Standard Motor Company tractor manufac- 


turing facilities also in 1959. 


The Borg-Warner plant had been supplying the company with major tractor 
components. The latter two acquisitions arose in part because those 
companies had already been supplying Massey-Ferguson with engines and 
tractors, and also because in terms of relative international costs 


they had attractive manufacturing facilities. 


Perhaps the most important plant location decisions for the purposes of 
the investigation of this Royal Commission relate to the company's 
tractor and combine production in North America and to its new implement 


assembly facility at Des Moines, Iowa. 


Tractor assembly expansion: by 1957 the tractor assembly facilities at 
Detroit were clearly recognized as inadequate. During the same year, 
the policy of using major tractor components manufactured in the U.K. 
for tractors assembled at the Detroit plant was found to be feasible 
and was implemented. This had the effect of removing much of the cost 
disadvantage of the Detroit location vis-a-vis the importation of whole 
U.K. tractors. Also, it was estimated that the cost of expanding at 
Detroit would be half that of acquiring adequate facilities at the 


Racine location, the old Massey-Harris tractor location. Finally, the 
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"pulling power" of Detroit, from the point of view of the quality of 
labor and costs generally, especially those relating to production 


of the sheet metal industry, was a factor. 


For all these reasons it was decided in 1957 to expand the company's 
existing facilities at Detroit. For a period it also contained the 
company's industrial equipment manufacturing facilities, but this was 
moved to the newly acquired Oakman Boulevard plant at Detroit in 1964. 
The move of ICM, together with a further expansion of floor space in 


1964, gave the tractor plant its present assembly capacity. 


ICM facilities: in 1967 it was decided to move the industrial and 
construction machinery assembly operations to a newly acquired plant in 
Akron, Ohio. Tariffs on industrial and construction machinery made 

it prohibitive, to locate in Canada, a plant catering in a substantial 


way to the larger U.S. market. 


North American Combine Plant: by 1958 the company recognized that it 
would have to have new facilities for manufacturing the new line of 
combines it was developing. The Toronto combine facilities had become 
quite inadequate. Land for a combine plant had been acquired at Brant- 
ford as early as 1955, but the company decided that it should commission 
a new plant location study. Consultants were retained in March 1960 and 
instructed to determine the most economically appropriate location for 


the plant. The subsequent study was based essentially on an appraisal 
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of relative freight costs (inbound and outbound), utility costs, labor 
costs and taxes at Denver, Colorado; Wichita, Kansas; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Memphis, Tennessee; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Chicago, Illinois; Cincin- 


nati, Ohio; and the Toronto area. 


In the end it was shown that the Toronto area was the most attractive 
from a cost point of view and so it was decided to build the present 
NACP facility on the Brantford land purchased in 1955. This decision 
rested on the finding that relatively lower wage costs would more than 
offset disadvantages of freight and other costs, and on the assumption 
that the wage differential --Canadian rates below U.S. rates-- which 
had existed for a long while would change only with an improvement in 
productivity to compensate for it. Significantly, the figures in the 
study showed that if labor costs were assumed to be the same in the 


Toronto area as in the U.S. then there would have been a cost disad- 


vantage to locating in Canada as compared with locating at Des Moines, 


Iowa; Chicago, Illinois and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Des Moines, Iowa: finally, there is the 1965 decision to move some 
Massey- Ferguson senior management to Des Moines, Iowa, and to establish 
an implement assembly operation there. Subsequently, the principal office 
of Massey-Ferguson Inc. was moved from Detroit to Des Moines. It had been 
felt, with the passage of time, that the relative lack of an MF corporate 
presence in the corn belt region of the United States was an obstacle 


to further profitable market penetration in that richest and 
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most competitive of all farm machinery markets. It was decided that 
Steps should be taken to identify the U.S. subsidiary --which is the 
largest MF subsidiary-- more closely with the corn belt region of the 


Usse market. 


Investigations indicated --from a market, social, cultural and educa- 
tional viewpoint-- that Des Moines would be an appropriate gestions, 
particularly since it was centred in the heart of the U.S. corn belt 

market. When the opportunity arose to purchase a plant there, it was 


taken. 


Interestingly enough, it was estimated that assembly input costs would 
be increased by the move, but it was also estimated that this would be 
more than offset by increased market penetration and strengthening of 
the company's retail system. The assessments further showed that if 
labor costs were assumed to be equal in the company's Canadian plants 
and at Des Moines, then there would be no significant after-tax cost 
disadvantage in transferring to Des Moines. Des Moines also offered 
certain freight advantages lacking in Canada. This subject is treated 


in chapter VII on distribution. 


In succeeding months the Woodstock plant was closed, it being obsolete 
nearly to the point of physical collapse and unsuited for production 


of new and larger cornheads and tillage equipment, and some of the 
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equipment was moved to Des Moines. Subsequent Operations at Des Moines 
have in fact revealed increased efficiencies including substantially 
improved work standards of approximately 40 percent in assembly and 50 
percent in welding with an overall increase of output per manhour 
judged to be between 10 and 15 percent. Such an improvement, however, 
might have arisen entirely from improved facilities and manufacturing 
methods, a new employee work group and improved work standards, 


regardless of location. 


North American Sourcing of Components and Machinery 


The preceding discussion illustrates how the company's North American 
Operations are now integrated. They are integrated, for anstance,. im 
that all combines for the North American market are assembled at Brant - 
ford, all tractors (except the lawn-and-garden or suburban type) are 
assembled at Detroit, and there is little duplication in North American 


plants in the manufacture of components. 


Consider how this latter point works out in practice. A combine compo- 
nent, for instance, might be cast at 'M" Foundry in Brantford, sent to 
the Toronto Works' machine shop for machining and then returned to 
Brantford for assembly into a combine. A casting for a tractor from 
the 'M"' Foundry in Brantford might be machined in the Toronto Works and 
then sent to the North American Tractor Plant in Detroit for assembly. 
The resulting tractor might be returned to Canada for marketing. Perhaps 


the longest journey would be an 'M" Foundry implement casting, machined 
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in the Toronto Works and then sent to Des Moines for assembly. These 
transshipments obviously require careful long-range planning and inter- 
factory coordination, which in turn must be exceedingly flexible in 
order to overcome disruptions such as strikes and failure of suppliers 


to meet deadlines. 


Today's plant locations are less than ideal in the sense that certain 
locations would noe have been selected again if there were the oppor - 
tunity to begin anew. The present locations, as already shown, were to 
some extent determined by happenstance and some selection occurred with- 
out benefit of Olypian foresight; also, these locations reflect the 

fact of historically lower labor costs in Canada as compared with the 


United States. 


For example, one consequence of past location decisions is that almost 
the entire primary sourcing of all North American plants originates in 
Canada at the 'M"' Foundry and the Toronto Works, making Canadian oper- 
ations more labor-intensive than those in the U.S. One-third of the 
company's cost of manufacturing in Canada is labor cost, whereas in the 
United States labor accounts for only one-tenth of the total manufac- 


turing cost. 


In addition, the assembly phase of the manufacturing sequence for 
combines and hay harvesting machinery --the second and third largest 


categories of MF farm equipment respectively-- is performed in 
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Canadian plants. It is the resultant mix of Canadian sourcing and 
Canadian assembly which largely accounts for the fact that, while 
total output of the company is split about even between Canada and 
the United States, about 80 percent of its hourly rated employees in 


North America have, in recent years, been located in Canada. 


There should be no misunderstanding over the purpose of the company's 
policy of international sourcing of components and machines. It is a 
policy that enables the company to mimimize its costs both by locating 
production in the countries with the lowest costs and by switching 
production, particularly that of components, from one country to 


another. 


Within the context of such a policy, that is, one in which component 
parts may be sourced from different countries, the actual location of a 
final assembly plant might have only limited economic significance. For 
example, the by-country origins of the costs, i.e., factory standard 
costs, of the MF135 diesel and MF1100 diesel tractors assembled at 


Detroit are: 
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MF135 and MF?.100 Factory Cost Content by Country 


MF135 Diesel MF1100 Diesel 


0 “a 


United Kingdom 50.1 18.9 
Canada | 4.0 9.3 
Usoene mo) VOSS 

100.0 100.0 


Obviously, in the case of the MF135 assembled in Detroit, the tractor 
manufacturing activity in total is "located" more in the U.K. than in 
the U.S.A. The Opposite holds true in the case of the MF1100. In the 
case of the MF410 and the MF510 gasoline combine models assembled at 


Brantford, the summary of material costs by country of origin is: 


Material Costs of Certain MF Combines by Country 


MF410 MF510 All 

Sa Gay Sete capes 
Canada Sid 80.2 joel 
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The heavy reliance on Canada, not only as a source of finished combines 
but as a source of combine component parts, is Clearly shown. Important 
relative cost changes could, of course, change the country of origin of 


the components without changing the assembly site. 


Conclusions Relating to Plant Location 


First, the tendency of the company to locate more of the labor-intensive 
manufacturing operations in Canada rather than in the United States is 
almost certainly the result of a history of relatively lower Canadian 
labor costs. In the case of the combine plant, such lower costs were 
decisive in the argument that the company's North American assembly 


Operation should be located in Canada. 


Second, the acquisition of some North American manufacturing and assembly 
operations, and so the determination of their location, has been heavily 
influenced by the need and the desire to acquire products and technology 
quickly, 1.e., the 1927 Case Company, the 1948 Fowler acquisition, the 
1953 merger with Ferguson, the 1957 acquisition of the transmission and 
axle plant, the purchase of Midwestern Industries in 1957 (industrial 

and construction machinery), and Badger Northland (farmstead materials) 


in 1964. 


Third, the apparent relationship between market penetration and plant 
location has influenced some decisions, e.g., the 1947 decision of 


Ferguson to build an assembly plant in the U.S. instead of importing 
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tractors, and the 1965 decision to begin an implement assembly oper- 


ation at Des Moines. 


Fourth, if the cost advantage was removed then the force of the last 
point --market identification and penetration-- when making plant 


location decisions, would be greatly increased. 


RELATIVE COSTS OF COMBINE PRODUCTION 
WINNIPEG vs. BRANTFORD 


The Commission has asked: "Have you ever considered establishing a farm 
machinery plant in western Canada? What would be the advantages and 


disadvantages of such a location?" 


While MF has views on the matter, it had not thought it necessary to 
undertake a formal location study so as to translate its views into 
quantitive form. However, in order to answer the Commission's question 
in an authoritive and objective manner it was decided to retain a firm 
of consulting economists to investigate the matter. MF has their 


report and will outline here its major conclusions. 


The approach the firm was asked to take was to estimate the costs of 
transferring to and operating in western Canada an existing Ontario 
plant and to compare that cost with those of the plant in its Ontario 


location. The combine plant at Brantford was selected, since the 
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Canadian market for combines is centred in the prairie provinces and 
the dominant market for combines in the United States is in and to the 
immediate east of the northern great plains area. That plant is also 
most suitable for relocation analysis, being an assembly operation 


producing a single product. 


Winnipeg was chosen as the western location to be considered since it 
is the most ideal location with respect to the distribution of com- 
bines to the Canadian prairies. It is also the city which is closest 
to the centre of the U.S. combine market and closest to Supplies of 


material coming from central Canada and the north central United States. 


The period chosen for analysis was the year ended October 31, 1965. 
Attention was focused on cost differences alone, for it was assumed 


that sales would not in any way be affected by that move. 


The final results of cost differences are summarized in the table 


below: 
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Difference between estimated costs at Winnipeg 
and actual costs at Brantford 
of operating the combine plant 


(Nov. 1, 1964 - Oct. 31, 1965) 


$ Millions $ Millions 
Assuming Assuming Wage 
1965 Equality between 
Winnipeg Winnipeg and 
Costs Brantford 
Direct Operating Costs: 
Materials +0 +0 
Labor - hourly and 
salaried ett +0 
Inbound freight +E wut We) 
Sub-total sg A: 5 BAL) 
Outbound Transportation 
Costs: 
Wholegoods Be 4 ae: 
Parts a! es 
Sub-total = gn a hes 
Occupancy Costs: 
Relocation ie gee 
Depreciation emer seers 
Sub-total aa ted 
Total Cost Difference ell al Ne 


The table shows that it would have cost $1.1 million more to operate 
the plant in Winnipeg during the year in question than in Brantford, 
and $1.5 million more if it is assumed that the same wages prevailed 
there as at Brantford. The increase in costs of $1.5 million would 


have significantly reduced MF profits in 1965. 
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The table also shows that the main reason for the increased costs at 
Winnipeg is the sharp increase in freight costs of inbound production 
materials and supplies. It is estimated that these would rise by $1.6 
million, or well over 300 percent. This may be viewed as the basic 
disadvantage of relocating in western Canada. The basic advantage 


would be the $ .5 million decline in outbound transportation costs. 
ECONOMICS OF TRACTOR PRODUCTION 


The preceding section of this chapter has outlined the circumstances 


surrounding the company's tractor plant location decisions. 


It was noted that the decision to acquire the Racine, Wisconsin tractor 
plant in 1927 was heavily influenced by the need for the Massey-Harris 
Company to acquire a tractor and tractor engineering and manufacturing 


technology and facilities quickly. 


The decision of Ferguson in 1947 to build an assembly plant was influ- 
enced by the view that U.S. farmers would be reluctant to buy an 
imported tractor; Detroit was a desirable location because of the near- 
ness to suppliers, particularly since Ford had up to that time been 
manufacturing the tractor at Detroit. The Detroit decision was also, 
of course, influenced by the local availibility of technical skills 


and factisties: 
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Since then, MF has continued to expand the Detroit facilities finding 
that location to be continually attractive. The policy of international 
sourcing of components has increased the attractiveness of a U.S. trac- 


tor plant location relative to a U.K. location from what it used to be. 


Size of Market 

The next point to be made is that in the view of the company the size 

of the North American market does not yet economically justify its 
having two tractor assembly plants. In 1966 Massey-Ferguson's Coventry 
plant produced 78 , 553 tractors, and that plant, ignoring transportation 
Costs, is the company's most efficient tractor plant. The Detroit plant 
in eee year produced 39,184 tractors, and in MF's Opinion that output 
can be expanded without deterioration in unit cost of production. 
Finally, the company sells approximately 7,000 to 8,000 tractors a year 
in Canada which, in the MF view, would be too small an output for an 


economically efficient plant producing a number of tractor models, 


Royal Commission Queries 


The Commission has asked if MF "thinks a tractor production facility 

could be located economically in Canada?" To Clarify this question the 
company points out that if the question refers to whether it could now 
locate a tractor plant to its economic advantage in Canada, the answer 


would have to be, No, for the reasons given in preceding paragraphs. 


In further clarification, if the question asks if all the tractor 


Zul 
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component manufacture as well as the final assembly operation could, 
in the foreseeable future, be located in Canada, the answer would also 
have to be, No, because of the competitiveness of major tractor compo- 


nents imported from Europe. 


Finally, if the question asks whether or not the company's present U.S. 
tractor manufacturing and assembly operations could operate economically 
in Canada --assuming that the company did not already have such a facil- 
ity in the U.S.-- then the answer is more difficult. However, for the 
benefit of the Commission, in order to answer its question in a specific 
way, a firm of economic consultants was hired to undertake a comprehen - 


Sive study of the matter. 


The approach taken was to estimate the cost of relocating and operating 
the company's Detroit tractor plant and transmission and axle plant 
(since the two logically go together) in southern Ontario compared with 


the costs of operating them in the U.S. 


Since these plants also manufacture equipment for industrial application 
and since the company's industrial and construction machinery operation 
would remain in the United States, the move would involve a net increase 
in tariff costs. The specific site chosen in Ontario was Brantford, not 
Toronto, because of land availability and certain lower costs such as 
utilities, services and taxes , better accessibility and the presence 
of the 'M"' Foundry at Brantford. The time period chosen was the 12 


months beginning November lst, 1964. 
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The cost differences between actual Detroit location and the hypothet- 
ical Brantford location, assuming both existing wage differences and 
Brantford wage parity with Detroit wages, are summarized in the table 
below: 
Differences between estimated cost at Brantford 
and actual cost at Detroit of operating 


the tractor and transmission and axle plants 
(Nove t5, UoG4 = Uer. Si, L905) 


$ Millions $ Millions 


Assuming Assuming Wage 
1965 Equality between 
Brantford Brantford and 
Costs* Detroit: 
Direct Operating Costs: 
Materials = Ses) 
Labor - Hourly and salaried Shits =) 
Utilitiés Se al 
Sub-total ae —2a0) 
Duty on Goods Produced +04 + .4 
Transportation Costs: 
Inbound Materials sf te oN Aw 
Outbound Finished Product en 190 
Sub-total tA20 7 ae 
Occupancy Costs: 
Relocation cael ears 
Depreciation aes 4 + .4 
Sub-total GES cs aa 


Total Cost Difference + .9 coal aay 
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* Based on Canadian dollar figures. This means that all U.S. 
costs were raised by the amount of the exchange rate diff- 
erence, the rate of $1.079 Canadian dollars to $1 U.S. 
being used. As a result, of course, using the company's 
definition of wage rate equality, a situation in which wage 
rate equality existed would be one in which labor costs in 
the U.S. in terms of Canadian dollars would be higher than 
labor costs in Canada in Canadian dollars. 


In general, the table shows that direct operating costs would have been 
$2.8 million less in Brantford than Detroit but transportation costs 
$2.3 million more, and occupancy costs $1.1 million more. Duty on goods 
would rise by $ .4 million. In total, then, during the year in question, 
it would have cost $ .9 million more to operate the plants at Brantford 
eae Detroit, under present wage relationships. Had parity prevailed 


at the time, it would have cost $1.7 million more. 


It should, perhaps, be noted that the high freight costs arise from the 
fact that a wide range of heavy components are not available in Canada 


and would have to be shipped from the United States. 


It is rather interesting to note that if tariffs on industrial and con- 
struction machinery were eliminated and the existing Canada - U.S. wage 
differential maintained, and if cost of moving existing operations were 
excluded(to take into account the position of a company starting with- 
out existing facilities) then Canadian and U.S. costs would be quite 


anililene - 
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TARIFFS AND FREE TRADE 


The Commission has asked MF what effect the removal of U.S. tariffs on 
agricultural machinery in 1913 and Canadian tariffs in 1944 had on 
company production operations in Canada; and if the removal of the 
tariff on light industrial equipment would significantly change the 


relative advantage of a Canadian location for tractor production. 


Farm Machinery 


With respect to the first question, several general points may first be 
made. In 1913, Massey-Harris had cnly recently acquired a controlling 
interest in the Johnston Harvester Company of Batavia, which was manu- 
facturing Johnston machinery, mainly for the export market. It is 
unlikely, although no specifically relevant information exists on the 
point, that the Johnston operation was affected in the short-run by the 
1913 removal of the U.S. tariff. Massey-Harris executives had been very 
concerned over the reciprocity debate, apparently because they feared 
the U.S. competition that it would encourage. The company, of course, 


did not, at that time, enjoy any significant share of the U.S. market. 


Nor is there evidence of any immediate and visible impact on the company's 


location decisions of the 1944 removal of the Canadian tariff. 


It is MF's feeling that the impact of free trade is a long-term one, and 


this essentially because plant location decisions are long-term decisions. 
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Free trade, in MF's view, has permitted the company to increase its 


economic efficiency in three important respects: 


- it has permitted MF to concentrate all its North 
American combine assembly activity in one plant, at 
Brantford, and has permitted the company to locate 
the plant at a site which, at the time, appeared to 
be the lowest cost location; and it has enabled MF to 


do the same thing for tractors at Detroit; 


- it has, on the whole, influenced and enabled the 
company, gradually over time, to locate its more labor- 
intensive operations in Canada and its less labor-inten- 
Sive operations in the U.S. as far as North American 


operations are concerned; 


- it has permitted the company to develop its system of 
international sourcing of component parts and by so 
doing to realize further economies and compete more 


effectively an the UcS. market. 


Also, for these reasons, MF believes that free trade has led to lower 


farm machinery prices in Canada. 


In the light of these free trade influences, the Commission may be 
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interested in the way in which the company's employees in North America 
have been distributed between Canada and the United States over the 
period when the aforementioned integration of its North American oper- 
ations was taking place. 1939, of its total North American employees, 
59 percent were in Canada (Massey-Harris only); in 1954 (Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson)the figure was 60 percent; in 1966 it was 61 percent. Also, in 
recent years, about 80 percent of MF's North American hourly rated em- 


ployees have been located in Canada. 


Industrial and Construction Machinery 


The Commission has asked whether the removal of the tariff on light 
industrial equipment would significantly change the relative advantage 
of a Canadian location for tractor production. This question can, 
perhaps, best be answered by considering it in a somewhat broadened 
context; in order to do so, consultants were retained to make certain 


comprehensive cost estimates. 


They have estimated what the cost of manufacturing would be for the MF 
industrial and construction machinery (ICM) plant until recently located 
in Detroit had it been located instead in Canada. The output of that 
plant included industrial tractors. The results suggest, assuming con- 
tinuation of the present Canada - U.S. wage differential and the existing 


tariff structure, that the costs of that operation would rise 14 percent. 
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An analysis of the cost categories suggest that almost all of the 
increase in costs is explained by the duty that would have to be paid 
on industrial and construction machinery manufactured for sale in the 
U.S. market. The anereaes in freight costs would be more than offset 
by the reduction in labor and material costs. Massey-Ferguson con- 
cludes that the U.S. tariff makes it prohibitive to locate such a 
factory in Canada as long as it is assumed that a significant part 


of the output of the factory would be sold in the U.S. market. 


If continuation of the present Canada - U.S. wage structure but with 
complete removal of the tariff is assumed, then it would appear as if 
the costs of the ICM operation would be about one to two percent more 


in Canada than in the United States. 


It is Massey-Ferguson's impression that in the case of a company with 
only one North American ICM assembly plant --and that one depending 
fairly heavily on the large U.S. market-- that plant would be better 
located in the United States than in Canada, even with free trade 
because of market identification and transportation advantages. At the 
same time, with free trade that company might begin sourcing more of its 
component parts in Canada, and might build a second plant in Canada, 
provided the company enjoyed a sufficient share of the Canadian market, 
and Canadian labor costs maintained their present relationship to those 


in the U.S. 
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It is Massey-Ferguson's impression that free trade in industrial and 
construction equipment would not significantly change the relative 
advantage of a Canadian location for tractor production. Prior to 
arriving at this Ceoeion MF's consulting economists estimated what 
the cost of manufacturing in the Detroit tractor plant would be if 
located in Canada rather than in Detroit, assuming present Canada-U.S. 


wage differentials. 


The estimate suggested that total costs would be marginally higher in 
Canada, assuming existing tariffs, and that removal of the tariff would 
not have a significant effect on the costs of the plant in Canada. The 
latter is principally because many of the major tractor components 
would be sourced in the United Kingdom and the United States and so 

even under existing tariff arrangements, the company would see its duty 
reduced through drawbacks on exported non-agricultural machinery. But 
again, it should be emphasized that with free trade, and if present 
Canada - U.S. wage differentials remain, then it is possible that in 


time more of the manufacture of components would be shifted to Canada. 
CANADIAN-U.S. WAGE PARITY 
The Commission has also asked the following question: "How and to what 


extent is the drive for wage equality between Canada and the United 


States likely to affect the competitive position of Canadian production?" 
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Massey-Ferguson regards this as a most important question and has had 
completed a comprehensive study in order to provide as valid an answer 
as possible. Since wage parity may be thought of in terms of the 
economy generally, and also in terms of parity in particular indus- 


tries, both shall be considered, beginning with the former. 


Wage Parity throughout the Economy 


When the term "wage parity'' is used it shall refer to a situation, 
unless indicated otherwise, where Canadian unit labor costs, i.e.,wage 
plus fringe benefits, in Canadian dollars are numerically equal to unit 
labor costs in the United States in U.S. dollars for the same jobs in 
the same industry, l1.e., assuming no adjustment to equalize the values 


of the two dollars. 


If there were an upward movement of wage rates in Canada in excess of 
productivity increases, i.e., real output per manhour or real output per 
employed person, this would raise costs, reduce profit margins and induce 


business to increase prices in order to restore profit margins. 


The relative stability, in a trend and not a cyclical sense, in the pro- 
portion of Canadian gross national product represented by wages, salaries 
and supplementary labor income on the one hand, and corporation profits 
before taxes on the other hand, provides some evidence that economic 


forces will indeed operate in that way. 
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Now, if the resulting increase in the general price level in Canada 
exceeded that of other countries, particularly that of the U.S., 
imports would tend to rise, exports to fall, and possibly a desta- 
bilizing outflow of capital would also develop. These flows would 
cause downward pressure on the foreign exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar, a loss of exchange reserves as the official authorities 
attempted to maintain the fixed rate, and, finally, a aya ee ce tenscs 


the Canadian dollar. 


What then would be the consequences of these developments for the com- 
petitiveness of the company's manufacturing operations in Canada? After 
it was all over, the deterioration in the company's costs would presum- 
ably be offset by the increase in its export selling prices arising 
from the devaluation of the Canadian dollar, leaving the position of 


the company unchanged. 


In this process wage parity in any real income sense would not have 

been achieved; and would be no closer than before. While a Canadian 
worker would be getting the same Canadian dollars per hour as the U.S. 
worker, the higher price level in Canada would, in terms of purchasing 
power, have further reduced the value of the Canadian dollar below the 
U.S. dollar, thereby leaving the same real income-spread between Canadian 


and U.S. wages as existed before. 
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The harm to Canadian production would arise from the uncertainty gen- 
erated during the period of transition from one exchange rate to 
another. If, in that period, a company saw its costs in Canada deter- 
iorating rapidly in relation to costs in the U.S., and if it felt it 
could not be certain that the Canadian dollar would eventually be 
devalued to make up for that deterioration, then it might be influ- 
enced to locate new plants in the United States. There is, of course, 
‘no certainty of the total economic consequences of this cycle of 


excessive cost increases, price increases and currency devaluation. 


Feasibility of Partial Wage Parity 


Much discussion concerning wage parity relates to partial parity, that 
is, parity in specific industries, particularly the steel and automobile 
industries. Since the dominant union in the automobile industry is the 
same as in the agricultural machinery industry, the possibility of 
extension of American wage parity demands to the agricultural machinery 


industry in Canada is raised. 


Consider first the question: "Is partial wage parity a viable concept?" 
It is, of course, a viable concept in the sense of those cases where an 
industry in Canada has different working Condi) OSs Ine ay Bredtenniso= 
lation, colder climate, than its counterpart industry in the U.S. But 


this is not the case in the industries mentioned above. 
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The question then really is: "Can one reasonably expect that if the 
workers in the steel and automotive industries succeed in significantly 
changing their wage position within the Canadian wage structure, that 
other workers would sit idly by and not try to catch up with them in 


order to preserve their share of the national income?" 


There is at least a strong possibility --human nature being what it 
is-- that they would not sit idly by; they, too, would militate for 
parity. And so higher wage rates would soon be established in all 


Canadian labor markets. 


If these circumstances eventuated, then a move toward wage parity in 
the steel, automobile and agricultural machinery industries prior to 
achievement of parity of productivity throughout the economy, would 
initiate a general movement toward wage parity. In the wake of such a 


movement would come higher costs, higher prices and dollar devaluation. 


mSe lective: Wage Par vey 


One aspect of this partial wage parity issue might be specifically 
considered. It is sometimes argued that wage parity should come in 
industries where 'productivity'' in Canada is as high as it is in the 
United States. In the form in which the argument is frequently stated, 
which usually is based on some concept of physical productivity, that 
is, physical output per man or per hour, MF regards it as misleading 


and perhaps even fallacious. Assume an industry in Canada that suddenly 
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experiences annual productivity increases greater than the same indus- 
try in the United States and greater than increases in productivity 
in the economy generally in Canada. Assume also that this superior 
performance continues until the Canadian industry's average physical 
output per factor input (''factor input'' since all inputs --management, 
capital, labor-- contribute to increasing productivity) is equal to 
that in the United States, but that such superior performance is not 
the case with industry generally in Canada. In such circumstances, 
what should be the reaction of the Canadian industry in question? 

Few would question that it should certainly pay a fully competitive 
rate of return on its capital and fully competitive rates for labor 

as indicated by Canadian wage levels. But is it logical for it to pay 
U.S. wage rates in Canada? MF believes not. After paying a compet- 
itive rate for capital and labor it should use any margin left to 
lower its prices, (or, more likely, slow down their rate of increase 
in the face of rising costs) so as to improve its competitive position 
in export markets (or to stiffen its price competition against 
imports). This should enable it to increase its output and so increase 
its employment of Canadian labor. By this action, it would encourage 
the movement of workers in Canada from low productivity and so low wage 


jobs, to high productivity and high wage jobs. 


Now, if a company were required to pay out in wages all revenue earned 
from increased productivity, so as to raise its Canadian wages to U.S. 


levels, even though wages in general in Canada were not up to their 
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U.S. equivalents, then it would have no leeway for using price policy 
to increase its share of export markets, and thus no opportunity for 


increasing its output and employment. 


In effect, therefore, a policy of wage parity for those Canadian indus- 
tries with physical productivity equal to that in the U.S. is a policy 
that would inhibit the movement of workers in Canada from relatively 
low productivity, low wage jobs to high productivity, high wage jobs. 
It is difficult to see how workers in general and the economy in gen- 


eral would be better off as a result of such a policy. 


The conclusion seems evident that a policy of partial wage parity, in 
the sense in which the phrase is often used, may lead to general wage 
parity and dollar devaluation; and that to the extent that, 10 does Tot 
lead to general wage parity it may benefit the rich workers at the 
expense of the poor, discouraging the growth and export activity of 


high-productivity Canadian industries. 


Partial Wage Parity in the Agricultural Machinery Industry 


Consider now what effect a move toward wage parity in the Canadian 
agricultural machinery industry would have upon Massey-Ferguson. In 
order to obtain comprehensive and objective answers, the company 
retained an economic consulting firm to undertake a study of the 


matter. 
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Increased Costs 

The approach the consulting firm took was to estimate what the cost of 
parity would be and then to estimate what this would mean for the com- 
pany's total Canadian production costs. Its analysis showed that for 
the year 1965 a move to basic wage parity would have brought an 
average increase of 50.5-cents-per-hour for each Canadian Massey- 
Ferguson worker. Wage parity would have resulted in a total increased 
labor cost of approximately $5.7 million. This amount would fear 
stantially reducted the company's rate of return on its $153 million 


in Canadian assets. 


Competitive Disadvantage 


The next important result of the consulting economists' analysis was to 
show that the impact on Massey-Ferguson of a move toward wage parity 
would almost certainly be significantly greater on MF than on its 

major competitors. The reason for this is that Massey-Ferguson has 
concentrated a larger proportion of its total North American production 
in Canada than its competitors and because MF's operations in Canada 
are of the more labor-intensive kind compared with its operations in 


the United States. 


The company produces half of its North American output in Canada and has 
approximately 80 percent of its hourly rated employees in Canada. This 
makes it unique among the major full-line agricultural machinery com- 


panies in North America and makes it more vulnerable than its compet- 
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itors to increased Canadian labor costs relative to those in the United 


States. 


What then would wage parity mean for Massey-Ferguson's manufacturing 
and assembly activity in Canada assuming there is no offsetting devalu- 
ation of the Canadian dollar? When the location study for the Brantford 
combine plant was completed for the company by outside consultants in 
July 1960, it showed that the Canadian location was justified entirely 
on grounds of lower labor costs. What would have been the result if 
the study had assumed labor costs in the Toronto area to have been the 
same as in the various U.S. locations? The answer is indicated by the 


following figures: 


Comparative Operating Costs at Certain Possible 


Combine Plant Sites (1960) 


Total, Costs in Labor Costs Difference 
Excess of Toronto ‘in Excess (1 minus 2) 
Area Location of Toronto 


(2) 


Denver Tess UNG 1,074,600 858,500 
Wichita 791,600 607,400 184, 200 
Des Moines 1,036,500 Pci, (00 a1 78,200 
Memphis 1,030,000 981,100 48,900 
Minneapolis 1,263,400 coos LOO Zp oU0 
Chicago 1,080,800 1,588,500 =9077, 700 


Cincinnati BBP a hee payo' 08) 1,308,100 - 34,800 
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The first column shows that the total Toronto area costs were lower 
than those of all the U.S. locations considered. If from the total 
cost advantage of the Toronto area the advantage explained by lower 
labor costs is subtracted, as done in column three, it is apparent 
that total costs at Des Moines, Iowa; Chicago, Illinois; and 
Cincinnati, Ohio would have been lower than those of the Toronto area 
and that those at Memphis and Minneapolis would have been only mar- 


ginally higher. 


Under wage parity circumstances the temptation to place the combine 
plant nearer to the larger market, in the hope of increasing market 
penetration by such action, would probably have been great. The 
company, of course, was not required to face that decision in 1960 


since wage parity was not then at issue. 


Brantford and Detroit 

Recently the company has had the cost estimated for operating the 
North American Tractor Plant at Brantford, assuming first existing 
Brantford wages, and then Detroit wages. The results show that 
assuming continuation of the then-current wage patterns, the costs 
of operating those plants at Brantford would be almost the same as 
at Detroit, but assuming Detroit wages at Brantford the costs would 


be higher at the latter location than at Detroit. 
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Ae # 
While MF is entirely conscious of the statistical problems involved in 
making accurate estimates of relative costs, it has, with the informa- 


tion available, come to these conclusions: 


- a move to wage parity without an offsetting devaluation 
of the Canadian dollar would affect Massey-Ferguson more 
than its major North American competitors, placing espe- 
cially great pressure on MF to minimize the cost conse- 
quences of such a development. Competition would not 
permit the company to offset such cost increases simply 


by raising prices; 


- wage parity could influence present plant locations and 


would influence future plant locations; 


- the high cost of closing and relocating existing facil- 
ities might well postpone such action, but this would 
depend on the price the company could obtain for its 
existing properties. However, some shifts in the sourcing 
of components and a restructuring of facilities to sub - 
stitute capital for labor could occur before actually 


changing the location of any existing factory buildings; 


- even now, relative costs are such that the penalty of 
locating in the U.S. some plants engaged solely in assem- 


bly operations is sufficiently low for such costs 
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to be outweighed in some cases by assumptions con- 
cerning increased market penetration, more supporting 
industries and increased labor efficiency; in that 
event, however, the question of location of primary 


plants would also have to come under review; 


with existing Canada - U.S. relative wages, it would 
seem feasible for the company to continue its past 
tendency to locate its more labor-intensive North 
American manufacturing activities in Canada. With 
wage parity --and no further devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar-- such a policy would no longer be 


economically attractive. 
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Chapter V 
MARKETING 


Massey-Ferguson's marketing practices in North America are predicated 
on two major factors which complement each other. The first is the 


natural geographic unity of the North American marketing area. 


The second is the high degree of similarity between the sociological 
and economic attributes which characterize the Canadian and U.S. 
farming communities. While there are differences, the internal diff- 
erences with respect to either of the two countries perhaps are as 


pronounced as is the total difference between the two countries. 


Massey-Ferguson's approach to marketing in North America reflects the 
substance of the above mentioned factors or beliefs; namely, that 
North America constitutes a natural single farm machinery marketing 
area. Indeed, MF's total North American marketing structure reflects 


these factors. 


For purposes of administrative control and in order to provide dealers 
and their customers with the best possible total service, the company 

has established geographical marketing sub-divisions. These sub-divisions, 
as described later in this chapter, conform, as one would expect, to 


major regional differences in agricultural practices. 


The company's marketing activities in North America are headed by a 
director marketing. He, working through his head office and field 
forces in Canada and the United States, is accountable for the achieve- 
ment of the company's marketing goals in both countries. To achieve 
these goals, the marketing department is divided into three areas of 
responsibility; planning, retail development and the sales fORCe. LD 
addition, there are marketing-type responsibilities known as field 


services. 


This chapter shall treat in some detail the functions and responsi- 
bilities of each of these functional areas. It shall also discuss some 
of their interactions with other elements of the total North American 
ee at This interaction-coordination aspect of marketing acti- 
vity is of particular significance; for MF believes that all the 
marketing skills the company possesses will not build a volume for 
machinery that does not meet clearly identified needs and meet them 
better than, or at least as well as, competitive machinery. Therefore, 
the marketing department is structured to work with the engineering and 
manufacturing departments to help ensure that MF machinery meets cus- 


tomers' design and performance needs. 
PLANNING 


This marketing function, headed by an assistant marketing director, 


develops and maintains long-term product line strategies and short-term 
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supporting product and parts marketing strategies. Hopefully, these 
will enable the company to satisfy customer needs at a profit and to 
enhance its competitive and financial position. To do so, market- 


planning must: 


create product line strategies based on consumer needs; 


- develop studies to establish priorities and broad tech- 


nical specifications for new product developments; 


- establish plans based on marketing targets, volume fore- 


casts and competitor activity; 


- assist field sales organizations in translation of 


marketing plans into sales implementation plans; 
- audit actual performance against marketing plans; 


- provide market and economic research, advertising and 


sales promotion support for all marketing functions. 


Market Planning and Product Planning 


The marketing-planning staff includes five market planners --known as 
marketing planning managers-- who specialize respectively in tractors, 
grain harvesting machinery, hay and forage machinery, general machines, 
e.g., planters and cultivators, and special products, e.g., lawn and 
garden tractors. These market planners are supported by product 
planners who specialize, respectively, in the same types of machinery 


named above. 
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The market planner-product planner combination is the final step in 

the sequence of coordinated marketing-engineering-manufacturing acti- 
vities that MF has brought to maturity in recent years. In engineering, 
all research and design is done on a product basis with specialists 
working in different product areas. In manufacturing, each assembly 
plant is specialized for a particular product, e.g., tractors at the 
North American Tractor Plant in Detroit; combines at the North American 
Combine Plant in Brantford. And in marketing, all product definition 


and market planning are done on a product line basis. 


The product planner, as opposed to market planner who is a strategy 
planner and coordinator, is basically a technical expert in his and 
his market planner's category of machinery. He is the company's 


authority on its actual and potential North American agricultural uses. 


The product planner and the supporting marketing-planning services of 
advertising, sales promotion and market and economic research help 
enable the market planner to accomplish his job: in brief, providing 

his category of machines, at a competitive price, to customers when they 
need them. This requires close working relationships with and the coop- 
eration of the engineering, manufacturing and planning and procurement 


departments. 


To accomplish this task, each market planner must create the overall 


sales plans and product strategies that will sell his product in the 
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market place. Once his total sales program is agreed to by the field 
sales force, the sales force is committed to its successful conclusion. 
The market planner, however, remains committed to the premise that his 
program will indeed produce the sales and profit results he has pre- 
dicted. For his plans to be accurate, they must incorporate and re- 
concile all problems of engineering, manufacturing, inventory level, 
distribution, costs, competition, etc. The market plannner deals 
primarily with information which he must often first procure and of © 


which he must always judge the validity. 


With this information he must then influence the opinion of others 
regarding his group of machinery and the most efficient and profitable 
manner to design it, make it and sell it --so as to bring it to custom- 


ers when they need it. 


The MF market planner is thus a product marketing specialist who gathers 
and furnishes information on all aspects of his assigned group of mach- 
inery; generates ideas for and advises top management on initial pro- 
duct development, product improvement and product promotion; and performs 
liaison with advertising and merchandising agencies in the actual devel- 


opment of sales programs. 


Freedom of communication is obviously essential to the market planner. 
He has direct contact with product specialists in engineering, manu- 


facturing and staff service functions throughout the company. He often 
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goes directly to the field to shorten reaction time from customer-to- 
factory-to-customer. His activities are of crucial importance in 
enabling the company to develop, design, manufacture, distribute and 


Sell products in North America which meet consumers' expectations. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 


The marketing-planning function also includes advertising, sales pro- 
motion and market and economic research specialists. They are so loca- 
ted within the total marketing organization to facilitate the most 
direct contact and rendering of services to the market and product 
planners. These specialists, however, provide their services to other 
marketing organizational elements requiring them including the field 


sales organization. 


The advertising specialists work, in general, with an advertising agency, 
to develop creative media plans. These plans are conceived and executed 
in support of overall marketing strategy as are sales promotion activi- 


ties. 


Marketing and Economic Research 


The marketing and economic research (MER) group under marketing -planning 
consists of professional economists. In general, they study and analyze 
the following factors in relationship to the agricultural economy of 

North America: geography, weather, farm prices, farm production volumes, 


numbers of farms, population of various machines on farms, rural elect- 
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rification, cost and availability of fuels, size of farms, work force 
on farms, farm production costs, federal and provincial farm programs, 
effects of taxation, farm subsidies, availability of finance to agri- 


culture, age of farm machinery populations and many others. 


Based on these studies, MER produces information in several areas of 
fundamental concern to the company: the past, present and probable 
future of the agricultural economy and consumer reaction to MF's and 


competitors' products as revealed in purchasing behavior. 


Over the years MER has accumulated an information bank with which new 
information can be combined to forecast demand for MF machinery through 
probability techniques. The marketing department plans for about four 
years in broad terms and for 18 months in detail. MER contributes 
heavily to both phases of this work. One example is studies leading to 
forecasts of the potential market for each MF machine prior to the start 
of each new year. These studies are undertaken in support of the market 
planners and will influence the number of any given machine produced by 
the company the following year. The manufacturing costs, and conse- 
quently the consumer price, are related, of course, to the number pro- 
duced --as influenced by the MER forecasts. The comptroller department 
also contributes manufacturing and marketing financial analysis to these 


forecasts. 
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With regard to longer run investigations, MER is continuing its study 
of a significant trend in agriculture; the decline in the number of 
farms. The farm machine population is decreasing. At the same time, 
however, farm production is increasing, and so is the total dollar 
value of machines sold. From its studies of such trends MER attempts 
to forecast machinery characteristics required to meet future customer 
demand in terms of power, dimensions, weight, etc. These studies not 
only project the machine characteristics that changing agricultural © 
economics will require but also help pinpoint when and how many of 


each size within a machine category might be sold. 


The above marketing and economic research capabilities NGEW ECS Teme, 

a considerate gap still exists between statistics and forecasts pre- 
sently available to the farm machinery industry --upon which it must base 
long-range commitments for production runs-- and those types of statis- 
tics and forecasts which enable other capital consumer good manufacturers 


to accurately gauge their markets. 


Weather, and other natural phenomena, of course, compound the difficulty 
of manufacturing and market planning, a problem not faced in such inten- 


sity by other manufacturers. 


Until more data and more reliable forecasting techniques are available, 


MF will continue to be faced with the financial consequences of having 
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to commit major resources to production logistics sometimes 18 months 


before the resulting farm machinery enters the market. 


The company, of course, is pursuing means of reducing the required 
manufacturing lead time and of enhancing its reaction time to unfore- 
seen alterations in manufacturing requirements. MF believes, however, 
that the eventual elimination of burdensome inventories and their 
concomitant financial penalties will require improved information 


acquisition, a logical prerequisite for better information utilization. 


MER also has other responsibilities. From time to time, for instance, 
it initiates consumer research studies on behalf of the advertising 
group or other company departments. Some of these studies are under- 
taken by agricultural colleges and underwritten by the company. The 
company has based product change and some of its advertising campaigns 


on such studies. 


A final marketing-planning responsibility is parts merchandising. The 


activities of this function are explained in chapter VIII on parts. 
RETAIL DEVELOPMENT 
A second major element of the marketing department is retail develop- 


ment, a function also headed by an assistant director. This staff 


consists of experts in dealer recruitment and development and retail 
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Store management. The purpose of retail development is to develop 
optimum retail coverage of the total North American agricultural 
market through independent dealers, company stores or other appro- 
priate methods. To do so, the assistant director retail deve lopment 


must: 


- create plans for the recruitment, development and 


assistance of dealers; 


- establish dealer operating standards that adequately 
and realistically relate capital and personnel require- 


ments to an area's market potential; 


- establish systems and standards of business management 
for dealerships and provide training programs and analy- 


tical services; 


- develop creative sales service methods which relate 


customers' needs to MF products and services. 


Retail development provides imaginative retail activities to the dealer 
organization. These activities are intended to improve both dealers' 
capabilities and success as businessmen. In part, retail development 
achieves its objectives through the provision of business management 
training programs that stimulate existing dealerships and help attract 


new dealerships in high potential markets. 
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Some of this stimulation derives from dealer exposure to the MF concept 
of total customer service with emphasis on product applications consul- 
tation, systems selling and technical advice to the farmer. Retail 
development also offers the dealer a financial statement analysis 
service which highlights strengths and weaknesses of present dealer 


practices. 


Through the marketing-retail development section, franchises are ex- 
panded, kept up-to-date and competitive. This requires territory analy- 


Sis and preparation of dealer recruiting aids. 


Retail devedemrent concerns itself with nearly every aspect of farm 

machinery retailing: accounting, advertising, banking, building, design 
and location, displays, finance, operating expenses, personnel require- 
ments, record keeping, recruiting, sales promotion, service, selection 


of sites and signs plus selling of accessories, machines and parts. 


Retail development also supervises the operation of about 40 MF-owned 
retail stores all located in high potential areas in the U.S. where no 
qualified retailer is currently available to handle MF products. These 
stores are all presently located in the U.S. The company policy is to 
establish MF business through these stores and then sell them as MF 
dealerships to qualified independent businessmen. In the interim, they 


are sometimes used to train MF's own sales field force. 
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Besides helping increase MF's retail coverage, these stores serve as 
laboratories. In them, new techniques of marketing and retail manage - 
ment are tested without risk to the independent dealers who ultimately 


benefit fran their application or, possibly, their avoidance. 


MF believes that a successful, well-managed dealership serves the farmer 
better and, conversely, that the better a dealer serves a farmer, the 


more successful the dealer --and the farmer-- become. 
FIELD SERVICES 


A third major marketing-type area of responsibility is called field 
services. These responsibilities include service training, product 
training, plans and control, development and implementation of field 
forces administrative procedures, service management for all segments 
of the agricultural line and control of wholegoods allocation and dis- 


tribution. 


To attain these objectives, field services must: 


- create programs of service and sales instruction on 


company products; 


- coordinate product service activity including the pre- 
paration of product and product service literature; the 
provision of technical advice to the field; and analyses 


of product problems and of new product serviceability; 
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- ensure product availability to meet sales requirements 
through distribution plans, practices and procedures 
which integrate sales forecasting with wholegoods prod- 


uction and allocation; 


- create administrative practices, procedures, instructions 
reporting and information systems for the entire marketing 


department. 


To achieve these objectives, the company employs experts in product 
service, product training, wholegoods distribution and administrative 


plans and controls. 


Service training and product training facilities are located at the MEF 
Training Centre at Indianapolis, Indiana. A staff of technical writers 
also located at the Training Centre prepares machine maintenance and 


operator's manuals. 


The plans and control staff performs liaison with the comptroller on 
control reports and on financial matters and works with the management 
services department to ensure marketing's effective use of management 
science techniques. The plans and controls personnel are also respon- 
sible for marketing department conformance to established plans and 


procedures. 
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FIELD OPERATIONS 


As the name implies, this is the marketing department function which 
comes most directly in contact with MF dealerships and their farmer 

customers. The field force is geographically dispersed for coverage 
of the entire North American market. For marketing purposes, MF has 


established five marketing divisions in Canada and the U.S. 


Marketing Sales Division 

One division encompasses all of Canada and is known as the Canadian 
sales division. The other four are in the United States and are known 
as the eastern, north central, central and western sales divisions. 


The headquarters of these five divisions are located, respectively in: 


City Division 
Toronto, Ontario Canadian 
Atlanta, Georgia Eastern 
Chicago, Illinois North Central 
Kansas City, Kansas Central 
Denver, Colorado Western 


These sales divisions are based on market characteristics rather than 
geographical considerations. Primary factors in their establishment are 
the types of farms and the kinds of crops grown, the type of farm mach- 


inery used and the climatic and seasonal variations. 
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Each of the five sales divisions is headed by a divisional general 

sales manager who reports to the director marketing. The divisional 
general sales manager possesses a high degree of autonomy. He is the 
source for on-the-spot decisions, sales administration decisions and 


personnel direction within his division. 


MF believes that a decentralized force provides advantages in speeding 
reaction to problems and opportunities in the field. To make such a 
decentralized sales force concept work, each divisional general sales 


manager must: 


- keep head office staff groups informed of all significant 
consumer trends, crop and weather conditions and compet- 


itive activity; 


- offer ideas to the market planners based upon conditions 


and trends he observes in his division; 


- develop and implement yearly plans, assign the plans' 
objectives to his divisional sales force and achieve its 


sales volume, penetration and profit goals; 


- revise programs and request specialized head office staff 


support, when necessary, to achieve sales and profit goals; 


- help dealers develop and maintain profitable dealerships 
through dealer consultation, merchandising and other 


services. 
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- ensure maintenance of high standards of consumer service; 


- ensure that company and dealer personnel continue recei- 


ving product training and new product information. 


Divisional Staff 
To assist each divisional general sales manager, the company provides 


him with a staff of three managers: 


- the field planning and control manager who administers 
the expense plans for the division and develops plans to 
achieve the divisional market and profit objectives. He 
coordinates extensively with plans and control personnel 
in marketing-field services at the head office and also 


with comptroller personnel; 


- the merchandising manager who assists in the divisional 
implementation of national programs and promotions, local 
programming, product training and demonstrations and new 
dealer openings. He coordinates extensively with head 
office counterparts in both marketing-planning and market- 


ing-retail development; 


- the dealer development manager who implements for his sales 
division the strategies developed in conjunction with 
marketing-retail development and who inspects the perfor- 


mance of the branches in this area. 
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Branch Offices 

A division has three to five branches located throughout its territory. 
A teletype and WATS communication system provides instantaneous com- 
munication among branches, division headquarters and with most company 


facilities in North America. 


Within Canada are five branches located at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 

Saskatoon and Calgary. Saskatoon is typical and is manned by 90 persons 
including secretaries and warehousemen. There are sub-branches and ware - 
houses at Moncton, London, Regina and Edmonton. (A warehousing operation 


is located at Yorkton, primarily for the distribution of wholegoods. ) 


Branches are managed by a branch manager who reports to the general sales 
manager in Toronto. The activities in the branch are divided among five 


sections: 


- Sales: at Saskatoon, for example, this section employs 24 
persons of whom 19 are district managers. These men, known 
as "DMs", call regularly on 8 to 12 dealers and investigate 


locations where MF wishes to establish dealers; 


- Technical Services: at Saskatoon this section employs 10 
persons who spend most of their time in the field instruc- 
ting dealers and, to some degree, farmers in the field 
assembly of MF machines, their adjustment, operation, main- 


tenance and repair; 
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- Parts: this section employs 20 persons at Saskatoon who 
receive, warehouse and distribute repair parts throughout 


the branch territory; 


- Wholegoods distribution: this section employs 14 persons 
who stock.and distribute machines to meet known and pro- 
jected dealer requirements. Distribution of wholegoods is 


direct from the assembling factory whenever possible; 


- Administration: this section of 21 persons handles record- 
keeping, bookkeeping, reporting, correspondence and other 


communications for the Saskatoon branch. 


The last three sections are essentially support functions for the sales 
and technical services sections which work directly with dealers and 


users of MF machines. 


DISCEECE Managers 


The duties of the district managers mentioned above are of particular 
interest. The district manager is MF's continuing and closest link to 
the dealer and the customer. In broad terms, the district manager is 


responsible for: 
- dealer recruiting and training; 


- territory administration; 
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- sales programming and implementation; 
- representing the company in community activities 
in his district. 
He routinely covers many subjects on each dealer call such as: 
- reviewing the dealer's records; 
- inspecting premises and inventory; 


- considering status and performance of the various 


dealership departments, e.g., service, parts; 
- reviewing in depth the condition of the business; 
- reviewing collection follow-up; 
- reviewing retail contracts; 
- reviewing retail sales reports; 
- taking wholesale orders; 
- maintaining promotion program follow-up; 
- following through on continuing training programs; 
- counselling on retail financial plan administration; 


- counselling on local advertising; 
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- helping arrange inventory transfers among neighboring 


dealers; 


- handling complaints and other problems. 


In addition, he handles three areas of special responsibility: 


- dealer development: this usually means instructing 
dealer personnel in matters relating to business 
management, merchandising improvement and facility 
and service improvement. Typical programs are a 
simplified accounting system, self-service merchan- 
dising of high demand items, a repair parts inven- 
tory control system, a better equipped service 


department ; 


- retail assistance: this is retail sales training through 


joint canvassing of prospects and field demonstrations; 


- special activities: examples are participation in dealer 
open houses, field demonstrations for large groups, local 


fairs, exhibits. 


Regional Sales Offices and Branch Offices 


Massey-Ferguson is presently in process of further specializing its 
branches. After the transition period is completed, what is known today 


as the branch office will be called a regional sales office. 
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Regional sales offices will concentrate their effort and attention on 
sales, service and training activities for the benefit of dealers. The 
regional sales office will also be the dealer's source of machinery 

repair and maintenance advice and assistance. Regional sales offices, 


of course, will also assist dealers in ordering wholegoods. 


As indicated above, a branch manager today, through his subordinate 
managers, is responsible for sales, technical service, distribution © 
and office administration. (Until the establishment of the North 
American Finance Operation (NAFO), which will be discussed in chapter 
X, the branch manager was responsible also for credit administration. 
Today, NAFO personnel are located at branches, as they will be at 


regional sales office, but are responsible to NAFO headquarters.) 


As opposed to the branch manager's responsibilities, the manager of the 


regional sales office will: 


- devote about 90 percent of his time to working with 
the dealers, and the district managers who serve them, 


in his region; 


- retain his responsibility for providing machinery 


repair and maintenance assistance and advice; 


- retain the administrative, i.e., paper work,responsibility 


for wholegoods distribution. The actual physical distribution 
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will be handled by "mixing" or distribution warehouses 


which will be discussed in chapter VII; 


- have minimal administrative responsibility, a circum- 
Stance primarily attributable to computerization of 


records in the past prepared manually by branch staffs. 


(To permit maximum concentration by the regional sales office on its 
newly enhanced responsibilities, parts ordering and parts distribution 
will become the specialized function of field warehouses formerly run 


as only one part of the branch.) 


To assist him in these responsibilities, the regional sales manager's 
staff consists of his district managers and his retail development, 


service, distribution and administration managers. 


Regional sales offices will help to increase sales and service support 
for dealers. Of equivalent significance is the counterpart separation 
and further specialization of physical wholegoods and physical and ad- 
ministrative parts distribution responsibilities. Overall, such a ra- 
tionalization should produce faster and more effective service to 
dealers and their customers in each of the individual areas of respon- 


sibility spun off from the old branch-type organization. 
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According to present plans, by the end of 1968 there will be no 
branches in the U.S. Regional sales offices have already been esta- 
blished in Portland, Oregon; Des Moines, Iowa; and Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. Two more are called for before the end of 1967 at Nashville, 
Tennessee and Kansas City, Kansas. The experience gained in the U.S. 


should facilitate the same transformation in Canada by the end of 1969. 


EVOLUTION OF MF RETAILING IN CANADA 


For many years, Massey-Ferguson and its antecedent companies, retailed 
farm machinery through agents. The agent was in fact, and in law, a 
representative of the company. This relationship limited the freedom 
of action agents could enjoy. Many agents chafed under these condi- 
tions. In some cases, consequently, their reduced enthusiasm tended to 
curtail their effectiveness as retailers of the company's products. With 


time the entire agent-company relationship became less and less workable. 


Moreover, there was a very large number of agents. Virtually every village 
had an agent as, perhaps, poor transportation and communication facilities 
then demanded. Most farm machinery agents did nothing but sell. Sales 
collection and service were company responsibilities. The company also 


carried most of the responsibility for providing parts. 


For these reasons, doing business through agents was cumbersome and in- 


efficient. In the 1930s and '40s for example, to provide the services 
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dictated under the agent-company system, MF had to maintain about 15 
Canadian branches compared to the present five. The permanent staff 
at each numbered about 100. Temporary staff for retail collection and 


inventory taking in the fall nearly doubled this number. 


Full records on branch staff personnel have not survived, but the above 
figures suggest that in the '30s and early '40s_ there was a total 
branch staff of around 1,500 persons in Canada plus an additional 1,500 
temporary staff during each fall. This compares with a total of about 
450 persons in 1966 who handled far more machines and far more parts 


and far more transactions than handled previously by 1,500. 


Conversion from Agents to Dealers 


To reduce field distribution costs, in 1944 the company began convert- 
ing agents into dealers. This meant they had to assume responsibilities 
for displaying and selling machines, providing a comprehensive parts 
service and servicing the machines they sold. In turn, this greatly 
reduced the work load at MF branches and permitted a reduction in both 
the number of branches and of personnel. It also gave the agents-turned- 
dealers the freedom of action many of them wanted. They, in turn,created 


new retail businesses of benefit to many Canadian communities. 


Before creating dealerships, however, the company carefully studied the 
problems involved. Criteria for successful transformation from agent to 


dealer were developed. The current retailing organization and the 
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market itself were analyzed. The objective of this analysis was to 
produce the ideal plan for retailing MF machines in Canada through. 


dealers. 


Many factors were considered. There were agents working alone from a 
one-car garage who were selling a few thousand dollars worth of machines 
a year. There were a Fou agents working with staffs of eight to ten 
people who were selling hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
Machines a year. There were agents five miles apart and agents fifty 
or more miles apart. It was obvious that some agents were operating 
sub-marginally both from their own point of view and, more importantly, 
from the farmer's point of view in terms of availability of machines, 


parts and service. 


From this study, it was possible to determine the attributes of a mini- 
mally successful agent, the moderately successful agent and the prosper- 
ous agent. Such factors as total business volume, number of employees, 
physical place of business and parts volume were considered and rela- 
ted to geographical and economic factors such as the number of farms 

in the main area served, the type of agriculture practised, the area's 
agricultural income, population of various farm machines and local 


competitive activity. 


From this emerged a dealer profile which showed roughly how much business 


would be required to support a satisfactory dealership; one that could 
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stock a representative variety of MF machines, a workable stock of MF 
repair parts and that could support a repair shop, mechanics, sales 


representatives, clerical help, etc.. 


Each province was studied to pinpoint the areas with potential to 
Support such a dealership. A map was produced to identify these areas 
without reference to the location of existing agents. In effect, it 


was the ideal --highly desirable, but probably unachievable. 


Then, the locations of existing agents were plotted on the map. There 
were many discrepancies between the natural market areas and the distri- 
bution of agents that happened to exist there. Some areas had three or 
four agents, others had none. Some had an agent, but not sufficiently 
located. Two adjacent areas might each have an agent, with both close 


to each other near a boundary. 


The performance of the agents was studied and related to this scrambled 
picture. Sub-marginal agents were discontinued and the picture studied 
again. Territories were redrawn and potentials recalculated within the 


new boundaries. 


Finally, still far from perfect, but vastly improved over the previous 
agency situation, a new order was established. Not all agents were 
invited to become dealers. Not all of those invited wanted the change. 


There was both voluntary and planned attrition. 
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Commencing with an agent count of 1,957 in 1944, the agent-to-dealer 
change reduced the dealer count to 1,350 by 1950. By 1960 the count 
was 886. As of October 31, 1966 the total was 720. (Saskatchewan, 193; 
Ontario, 138; Alberta, 132; Quebec, 104; Manitoba, 78; British Columbia, 
23; New Brunswick, 22; Nova Scotia, 20; Prince Edward Island, 9; New- 


foundland, 1.) 
DEALER TRENDS IN NUMBERS AND VOLUMES 


The following tables establish some ot the more important trends of MF's 
dealership organization. The table below shows the reduction of MF 
retail outlets in Canada over the last three decades. Today there are 


about a third as many as in 1935. 


Number of Canadian Agents or Dealers 
(selling MF products all or part of year shown) 


L935 2 206 
INE EN) 2,094 
1944 O57. 
1950 T5300 
1960 886 
1965 T1G 
1966 754 


The average MF dealer's dollar volume has increased in recent years. In 
1965, the average Canadian MF dealer did $84,964 in new MF wholegoods 
business at wholesale value. His parts purchases were approximately 
$12,500. In 1966 average MF wholegoods sales increased to $87,989 and 
parts purchases were about $14,400. In the U.S., MF dealers lagged 


behind Canadian dealers in 1965 with $78,831 in new wholegoods at 
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wholesale. In 1966, however, average U.S. sales spurted to $97,963. 


The parts volumes in the U.S. were virtually the same as in Canada. 


Part of the increasing average dealer dollar volume is due to increased 
sales; part of it is a function of the smaller number of dealers; part 
of it is a function of the price of the increasingly complex and power- 
ful machinery which the farmer needs to optimize his farming operations; 
and part of it reflects the inflationary increase in labor, materials 


and transportation costs over the last decade. 


The next table shows ,by dollar-volume groupings, the number and percent- 
ages of total dealerships in relation to the percentage of total MF 
dealer new wholegoods sales. In general, these data show the basic 
trend toward fewer but larger volume dealerships. They also show a 
phenomenon which might be considered a consequence of the basic trend, 
namely, that a relatively few top dealerships are producing more and 


more of the total volume. 


For example, in Canada in 1966, those dealers with volumes of $200,000- 
plus (7.8 percent of all MF Canadian dealers) produced 25.5 percent of 
total new MF wholegooods dealer volume. (The company cannot offer a 
comparison from earlier years for Canadian dealers. Earlier records on 
U.S. dealers do exist, however, which show that in 1961 the $200,000-plus 
groupings were only 3.0 percent of all U.S. dealers. In that year, 14.3 


percent of MF sales in the U.S. were by that group.) Such a trend, and 
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Wholegood Dollar-Volume Groupings of MF Dealers in North America 


eof total MF 


Dealer Settlement MF Dealers by Volume Groups Settled Volume 
for MF Wholegoods Number RErcent by Dealers 


by Volume Groups 1965 1966 1965. 1906 1965 1966 


Canadian Dollars CANADA 
$ 0- 19,999 13h £35 16.8 HY 36 1.9 LG 
$ 20- 29,999 65 56 8.4 7o4 ays re) 
$ 30- 49 ,999 115 94 14.6 +225 6.9 54 
$ 50- 74,999 108 1i2 13.9 14.9 1Oe2 10.4 
ae Se 99 ,999 118 94 TS eZ 125 15.3 ARs 
$ 100- 199,999 186 206 24.0 2785 3925 42.9 
$ 200- 299,999 34 41 4.4 534 i261 14.8 
$ 300- 399,999 15 12 1.9 436 720 6.6 
$ 400- §& over a TG 8 8 Age 4, 
TOTAL 776 754 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
UNITED STATES 
U.S Dollars 
$ 0- 19 ,999 461 362 23h OZ big) t Brees 
$ 20- 29,999 Loe 129 8.4 6.8 2.6 fis: 
$ 40- 49 ,999 297 269 14.9 MA? a5 5.8 
$ SO0- 74,999 294 243 147 12.9 114 8.1 
$ 75- 99 ,999 216 197 10.8 10.4 Eras} 9.3 
$ 100- 199,999 411 451 20.6 3.9 eet 34.6 
$ 200- 299,999 104 Sd Gaz 8.0 15.9 20.0 
$ 300- 399,999 30 56 i Nae ee) 6.4 10.4 
$ 400- §& over 15 cal .8 a6 AF 8.5 


TOTAL 1993)" 31859 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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the converse which it must create for dealers in the lower dollar- 


volume groupings, are not simply explained. 


It is perhaps reasonable to suggest, however, that these trends stem 
primarily from a combination of the following factors: fewer farms; 

Site of individual dealership in relationship to farm machinery com- 
petition; location of the individual dealerships in relationship to 

the nature and quality of agriculture locally practised; and, in 
simplest terms, the tendency for the "rich to get richer and the poor 
to get poorer''’, which in economic terms might roughly be stated to the 
effect that the dealer who started on a better footing could better 
afford to optimize his operation --and in the course of so doing inceas- 
ingly benefited from the operating efficiencies he was able to induce 


through capital infusions. 


This somewhat tenuous pattern of explanation ignores the imponderable 
human factor. At the risk of oversimplification, MF believes it is 
resonable to state that some men are better businessmen than others. 
Regardless of such causes, the top MF dealers can be described with 
fair accuracy as tough, knowledgeable, skillful competitors. It is, of 
course, impossible to measure these characteristics directly. They must 
be estimated in terms of the dealers's total performance in the market 


place. 
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Dealership Reduction 


As indicated above, the total number of MF retail outlets has been 
Substantially reduced over the last 30 years. One factor in this 
reduction was the Change itself from agents to dealerships; another 
was improved transportation and communication facilities; and the 
declining number of farms and farm machines is still another. It has 
been company policy not to replace a dealer in a sub-marginal market 
area if he retires, decides to close his business or decides to change 
his primary allegiance to a competitive manufacturer. These circum- 


Stances largely explain the company's dealership attrition. 


However, individual dealerships are terminated from time to time because 
of unsatisfactory business volumes, service or credit performance. The 
dealer, through his sales agreement with the company, is responsible for 
the development of the maximum volume of Sales of company products in 
his area. Such sales, possible only through adequate dealer represent- 
ation, benefit not only the company but the dealer as well. If he does 
not achieve such representation the Company or the dealer has the right 


to terminate the sales agreement. 


MF believes this is a reasonable policy. Indeed, the Alberta Retail 
Implement Dealers' Association, in its brief to this Royal Commission 
last spring, repeated its recommendation that small, ineffecient dealer- 
ships should be discontinued pointing out that "grocery store'' dealers 


who do not offer replacement parts and servicing for the equipment they 
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sell add to the farmer's downtime. MF agrees. 


MF dealership reduction has occurred gradually and over a period of 
years. The company's foremost consideration in such actions has always 
been the meeting of its own and its dealers' obligations to the eventual 


consumer. 


CHARACTER OF DEALERSHIPS 


In the following passages MF shall describe some of the characteristics 
of its Canadian dealerships and, where they are significant, make com- 


parisons with the whole of its North American dealership organization. 


Descriptions of the typical manner of organization, various categories 
of necessary investment, profitability, handling of used machinery, and 


development of service, sales and dealership personnel are also included. 


Functional Organization of Dealerships 


It is perhaps impossible to generalize accurately with regard to the 
internal organization of MF's 700-plus Canadian dealerships. However, 
most. would be found to have some internal delineation between the owner- 
manager who performs the expected long-range planning, higher-level 
problem solving and decision making as well as the normal proprietary 
administrative tasks. He, of course, depending on the size of his 


dealership and his own inclinations, may be active in the day-to-day 
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conduct of other functions. 


These other functions invariably include sales, parts and service. Each 
of these three functional areas, depending on the size of the dealer- 
ship, may operate solely with its own personnel or there may be an 
Overlapping. For example, the service department is typically the first 
function to require specialized personnel. These men, of all dealership 


employees, are least likely to be used for other functions. 


A large, fully developed dealership might have sub-divisions within its 
basic functional area, €.g., parts ordering and sales as contrasted with 
parts storage; and separate physical facilities for pressure Cleaning 
and painting machinery, in addition to other separate space for machine 


maintenance and repair. 


A well-developed dealership should also have a centrally located area 
for salesmen to assist incoming customers; a self-service area for 
hardware-type items; a separate parts service counter with an immedia- 
tely adjacent parts storage area; an inside display for new machinery; 
a roofed-over outdoor display area for new and reconditioned machinery; 
and a roofed-over area for storage and assembly. In such a dealership 


personnel would tend to be relatively specialized. 


A large dealership might have about 15 employees. The smallest probably 


operate with only three or four men. In 1966, seven employees was about 
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average. The exact dimension and organization of each dealership is no 
doubt unique in some regard. This may be in response to local compet- 


itive pressures or other equally compelling causes. 


MF does, of course, provide advice to the dealer on details of organiz- 
ation, the business-like running of his operation and the integration 
of the two with an appropriate physical plant. However, the dealer is 
an independent businessman. His is the ultimate choice. With hin, 
however, MF shares the responsibility for ensuring that the customer | 


receives the service he requires. 


Dealer Investment and Financial Results 

Each year MF invites all MF dealers to participate in an operating state- 
ment and balance sheet study of their previous year's activities. However, 
due to differences in bookkeeping procedures, lack of formal bookkeeping, 
lack of time, etc., response to the survey has been about 15 percent or 
100 to 110 Canadian dealers. These respondents cannot be considered a 
truly random sample; rather, those who do participate in the survey pro- 
bably tend to be the more skillful and knowledgeable businessmen who, 
consequently, have achieved stronger financial positions than those who 


do not respond. 


However, it should also be borne inmind that certainly not all of the 
approximate 15 percent of participating dealers were in the top 15 per- 
cent of all dealers volume-wise. With these qualifications, the following 


presents the results of the 1966 survey, the most recent available. 
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1966 Dealer Balance Sheet Averages 


Balance Sheet Accounts 


Cash and Securities 


Notes and Accounts 
Receivable 


Inventories 
Prepaid Expenses 
Current Assets 
Fixed Assets - Net 
Other Assets 


Total Assets 


Balance Sheet Accounts 


Current Liabilities 
Long Term Liabilities 


Total Liabilities 
Net Worth. 


Total Liabilities 
and Net Worth 


Responding North 
American Dealers 
*Assets 


Amount 


8,597 


25,630 
145,841 
1,460 
181,528 
28,144 
5,887 


ZU5 309 


Responding North 
American Dealers 


Amount tAssets 
119 342% 55.4 

213525 10.0 
140 ,946 65.4 

74,613 34.6 

2155559 100.0 


4.0 


dl 99 


0 


100.0 


Responding Canadian 


Dealers 
Amount Assets 
8,562 4.1 
Za5 050 gh Pea 
L407 551 6.5 
eS ee 
L7G S21 7 86.2 
24,873 1200 
3,767 1.8 
207,820 100.0 


Responding Canadian 


Dealers 
Amount SAssets 
116,489 56.0 
252 Ige2 
143,861 69.2 
63,996 30.8 


2075837 100.0 
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Profitability 


The following table, from the same study, shows operating averages for MF 


participating North American and Canadian dealers. 


1966 Dealer Operating Averages 


Responding North Responding Canadian 
Operating Accounts American Dealers Dealers 

Amount %Sales Amount coales 
SALES 
New Equipment 268,194 61.0 2105090 57 ok 
Used Equipment 79,995 ic eA 109 ,870 Zoval 
Total New §& Used 348 ,199 79.2 386 , 466 79.8 
Parts and Accessories 57,026 13.0 575050 mae) 
Customer Labor 14,287 Sisd 13,945 aa) 
Miscellaneous 19 5652 4.5 26,817 525 
TOTAL SALES 439 ,436 100.0 484,284 100.0 
GROSS PROFIT 
New Equipment 52,007 2.0 555957 12.3 
Used Equipment (385) (25) (5,213) (4.7) 
Total New & Used S15 822 9.1 28,724 Te4 
Parts and Accessories 14,960 26.1 14,706 25.8 
Customer Labor 4.535 5 Bay 5,472 S92 
Miscellaneous 3,499 uy aes) 5245 19.6 
TOTAL GROSS PROFIT 54,816 NARS 54,147 se, 
PROFIT BEFORE INCOME TAX 14,450 eS 14,009 OS) 


Perhaps the most noteworthy comparison from this table is the lower profit 
before income tax of the Canadian respondents. This is partially explained 
by their losses on used machinery sales. Dealers' selling margins are, of 


course, a matter between him and his customer. 
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1966 Dealer Selling Expenses 


Expense Accounts 


SELLING 

Salaries §& Commission 
Travel 

Advertising 
Demonstrations 

Policy § Warranty 
TOTAL SELLING EXPENSE 


EXPENSES GENERAL 

Salaries - Officers, Owners 

Mechanics Labor - Unapplied 

Salaries - Partsmen 

Salaries and Wages - Other 

Employees Fringe Benefits 

Travel and Entertainment 

Company Vehicle Expense 

Heat,Light,Power and Water 

Occupancy Expense 

Maintenance and Repairs 

Tools and Shop Supplies 

Taxes and Licenses (Except 
Income Taxes) 

Freight and Express 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Membership Dues and 
Subscriptions 

Office Supplies and Postage 

Insurance 

Legal, Auditing and 
Professional Services 

Interest and Bank Charges 

Charitable Contributions 

Miscellaneous 

Bad Debts 

Depreciation 

TOTAL GENERAL EXPENSES 


TOTAL ALL EXPENSES 


OPERATING PROFIT (LOSS) 
Other Income and Deductions 


PROFIT (LOSS) BEFORE INCOME 
TAXES 


Responding North 
American Dealers 
Amount tSales 
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Responding Canadian 
Dealers 


Amount Sales 
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Canadian dealers appear to take slightly more in owners' and officers’ 
salaries than their U.S. counterparts, and employees' salaries are 


slightly lower in Canada as a percentage of sales. 


For general canparative purposes, the following table shows average ratios 


and percentages for all North American respondents and for Canadian respon- 


dents: 

Average 1966 MF Dealer Ratios and Percentages 
Category MF North American Dealers MF Canadian Dealers 
Working Capital $62,107 $62,728 
Current Ratio 165 2% 1.54X 
Working Capital 
Turnover Gok, BS 
Tener Turnover 2.6X Bin lk 
Equity Ratio 34.6% 30.8% 
Equity Turnover 5.x 7.6X 
Return on Sales 3.3% 2.9% 
Return on Net Worth 19.4% 21.9% 
Total Asset Turnover 2.0X EB LVS 


In ME's opinion, a major problem in providing the farmer the total service 
he requires is attracting qualified businessmen as dealers in view of the 


relatively low return on sales. 
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The surveys from which the above tables were derived in themselves 
help provide some guidance in the recruiting of new dealers. For 
example, by correlating the level of operating success of individual 
respondent dealers and their pattern of financial operation against 
the characteristics of their market areas, it is possible to develop 
the theoretically desirable relationship between a potential new 
dealer's facilities and staff and the adequacy with which they can 


serve the potential market in question. 


The surveys may also provide valuable clues to the solution of oper- 
ating problems encountered in one area but apparently absent or over- 
come in another. One such problem today is the unprofitability of 
handling used machinery, particularly in Canada, where dealers with 
under $250,000 in total annual sales lost 10.9 percent on their used 
equipment sales. Dealers in the quarter-to-half-million-dollar range 
showed a 19.5 percent loss on used equipment, cutting their before-tax 
profits in half. Dealers with total sales volumes of over half a 


million dollars lost 1.2 percent on their used sales. 


U.S. dealers, however, at all total volume levels, generally show small 
gross operating profits on used equipment. The U.S. dealers show results 
from a 5.1 percent loss to a 7.2 percent profit depending on geographical 


region and total volume. 
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Thus, the used farm machinery market in Canada might fairly be labeled 
sluggish. Perhaps the sluggishness stems from the overall trend of 
more farmers with more --but smaller and less powerful-- machines to 
fewer farmers requiring fewer but more powerful machines. Stated 
differently, the very nature of current changes in farming trends to 
reduce demand for used machinery, i.e., used machinery characteristics 
have been rendered obsolescent or obsolete by changes in machinery 


needs induced by agricultural economics. 


Still, U.S. dealers, as revealed by one of the above tables ,fare better 
in used machinery dealings than their Canadian counterparts. MF can 
suggest two contributing causes. One is the shorter ''technological 

gap'' between used and new machinery in the U.S. as compared to that which 
might typically be found in Canada or, put another way, used machinery 
in the U.S. tends to be newer than in Canada, and, consequently, U.S. 


farmers are less reluctant to buy it. 


A second, and perhaps related, explanation was suggested to this Com- 
mission last spring in Calgary by a dealer; namely, that dealers allow 
too much for trade-ins, more than the dealer has a hope of recovering 
at re-sale. In its simplest form, this appears to be the problem. Var- 


iances in accounting practices may also create apparent differences. 


Dealership Personnel Development 


Earlier in this chapter, during discussion of the responsibilities of 
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the marketing retail development division and of district managers, 
mention was made of MF's role in providing a wide variety of instruc- 
tional assistance to the dealer and his employees. MF offers this 
training because it believes such training is necessary to help enable 
the dealer and his staff to compete successfully. Stated differently, 
successful competition is predicated upon customer satisfaction which 
will be achieved only if the dealership provides the fastest and most 


complete service of all descriptions locally available. 


The dealer's ability to perform with such excellence requires more than 
desire. It requires knowledge of, and the ability to apply,modern 

business techniques throughout his dealership. It also requires a high 
level of technical competence among his staff, particularly his service 


personnel. 


The dealer is constantly faced with the problem of recruiting qualified 
staff, men with the characteristics which in a relatively short time will 
enable them to contribute to the dealer's ability to serve the farmer. 
Such men are not easily found. This situation is intensified by the flow 
of rural North American talent to the cities. This makes it increasingly 
difficult for the dealer to attract the men he needs. He is at a disad- 
vantage in competing with larger employers who typically offer more at- 


tractive working conditions, wages and benefits. 
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In an effort to assist the dealer in this regard, last year MF arranged 
a life insurance and retirement program for dealers to use as a person- 
nel recruiting and retention tool. The long-range results of this first- 
in-the-industry program are not yet clear. Whatever they might be, the 
dealer will continue for some time to have personnel problems based 


essentially on the rural-urban flow and the causal factors underlying it. 


Massey-Ferguson, of course, cannot enter into the actual recruitment of 
dealers' employees or dictate their conditions of employment. The com- 
pany can, however, do certain things to abate the dealer's personnel 
problem. Some of these have already been stated, e.g., actual courses 
and instruction overseen by MF district manager at the dealership site. 
Another example is company cooperation with the Saskatoon Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences in its two-year course for the training of 
farm machinery mechanics. This is a joint venture drawing support from 
a number of manufacturers and dealer associations. In addition, a pro- 
fessor of agricultural engineering from the University of Saskatchewan 
participates on the advisory committee. MF also provides formal, class- 
room instruction for its dealership personnel at the North American 


Training Centre which is discussed later in this chapter. 


In these ways, MF believes, it is demonstrating recognition of its obli- 
gation --indeed, its own self-interest-- in contributing to the dealer's 


ability to recruit, upgrade and retain a qualified staff. 
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THE DEALER SALES AGREEMENT 


The four-page agreement (following this page) establishes the legal 


basis on which business is done between Canadian dealers and MF. 


Before commenting on the terms of the agreement itself, it may be 


instructive to sum up the factors assessed in reviewing a dealer- 


ship application: 


the potential for sales of MF products in the particular 


trade area; 


the personal attributes of the prospective dealer himself, 
including his market knowledge, ability as a salesman, 
knowledge of MF farm machinery, management and merchan- 
dising abilities and his past experience in the retailing 


of farm machinery; 


facilities and equipment that the dealer will be using 
in the operation of his dealership, e.g., building space 
for the sales, service and storage of machinery and 
parts, service shop equipment, and staff including sales- 


men, servicemen and bookkeeper ; 


capital and financing which should include the necessary 
working capital to operate the business, fixed assets, 
financial reputation in the community and credit 


worthiness. 
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43 
Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited V 
DEALER SALES AGREEMENT 


This AGREEMEN (iis magedn trplcate Wyo aNO-PEEWeeN sat d sicko saa et Go Geos eens Cer eters pees ae, 
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(hereinafter called “Dealer”’) , and Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited, a Company incorporated under the laws of Ontario with its 
principal place of business at Toronto, Ontario, (hereinafter called “Company”). 


1. SELLING RIGHTS OF COMPANY PRODUCTS: 


a. The provisions of this agreement during the effective duration hereof shall apply to all Company Products (which shall 
include the products of its affiliated or associated Massey-Ferguson companies), offered for sale to Dealer by Company, de- 
livered to or for the account of Dealer by Company through its office servicing the territory in which Dealer is located. 


b. In consideration of the faithful performance by Dealer of the undertakings set forth herein, Dealer is hereby granted the 
right to purchase Company Products for the effective period of this agreement. The trade area tributary to Dealer’s prin- 
cipal place of business shall be considered the area in which Dealer is primarily responsible for development of the maximum 
volume of potential sales of Company Products. This area is not exclusive to Dealer and Company reserves the unre- 
stricted right to sell Company Products to anyone, anywhere. 


c. Dealer recognizes its responsibility to maintain a suitable business organization adequately stocked with Company Products 
for the purpose of conducting the business of the dealership as a retail selling operation to the best of Dealer’s ability in 
accordance with Company policies set forth herein or as otherwise announced from time to time. 


2. CONDITIONS OF SALE OF COMPANY PRODUCTS: 


a. Company Products are sold by Company to Dealer under this agreement on the following conditions and Company’s 
liability and obligations shall be determined accordingly: 


(i) Delivery of Company Products to Dealer shall be effected when the Company has made delivery to a common carrier 


or anyone designated by Dealer for shipment to Dealer and Dealer will assume all charges, costs and risks incurred 
thereafter, including the charges resulting from the diversion of shipment by Company or Dealer caused by Dealer’s 
refusal or failure to accept the shipment of Company Products on Dealer’s order or orders. Freight charges on all 
shipments to Dealer will be paid by Dealer in accordance with the provisions of the published Schedule of Discounts 
and Terms. 


(ii) Company reserves the right to route all shipments but will endeavor, whenever practicable, to follow Dealer’s requests 


with respect to routing and mode of transportation. 


(iii) Company will ship Company Products ordered by Dealer as and when available and shall not be responsible for failure 


or delay in shipment of any Company Products due to circumstances beyond Company’s reasonable control, neither 
will it be responsible for shortages, delays or damages occurring in transit. Any claims against Company for shortages 
in delivery to the carrier must be made within 15 days after receipt of shipment by Dealer. 


(iv) Legal title, with right of possession for default, to all Company Products sold to Dealer on credit terms under this 


agreement shall remain in Company until full purchase price has been paid to Company. Prior to full payment to 
Company, Dealer shall have no right to sell or dispose of any Company Products except for value received in the 
ordinary course of business and then only upon express condition that before delivery to a third party Dealer shall 
secure full settlement in cash or cash and lien note or notes or other property in form satisfactory to Company and 
such cash and lien note or notes or other property, if not otherwise effectively secured to Company, shall be deemed 
to be the property of Company in lieu of Company Products so sold by Dealer and shall be held in trust for Com- 
pany subject to Company’s order, and not commingled with any of Dealer’s own funds, notes or other property. 
At any time upon request, Dealer shall give Company full information regarding Company Products and other 
property in Dealer’s possession or sold by Dealer and/or the proceeds thereof. 
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b. (i) Prices, terms and discounts applying to all transactions and dealings between the parties hereto shall be those 
established by Company in its published Price Lists and accompanying Schedule of Discounts and Terms (or any i 
subsequent revision thereof) which are hereby made a part hereof with the same force and effect as if set forth 
at length herein. 

(ii) Such prices, terms and discounts and all other Conditions of Sale of Company Products may be altered at any time 
and from time to time without notice by Company. In the event that Company changes prices, terms and dis- 
counts, Dealer may cancel any unshipped order on hand with Company by so notifying Company within ten (10) 
days from date of dispatch of notification of change by Company. If no such notification of cancellation is received 
by Company, all unshipped Dealer’s orders shall be shipped according to the revised prices, terms, discounts or 
conditions of sale. 

c. If Company reduces the published list price of any Company Products other than parts, purchased by Dealer under the 
Terms of this Agreement and carried in Dealer’s stock unsold and unused other than as authorized by Company, Com- 
pany will refund to Dealer gr credit to his indebtedness to Company as it sees fit an amount equal to the difference 
between the price Dealer is obliged to pay or the obliged price paid and the reduced amount then payable for the same, 
provided that if Dealer has not received such refund or credit within 30 days from the date of announcement of the 
price reduction, Dealer must notify Company in writing within 15 days thereafter of his claim for such refund. Com- 
pany, at any time, in its sole discretion, may require Dealer to submit to Company any claim for such refund in writing, 
properly documented with supporting data within 15 days from the date of such request by Company and any such 
claim shall be subject to Company audit. In the case any interest in any such Company Product has been assigned by 
Dealer, Company reserves the right to pay the price reduction allowance or any part thereof to the assignee. 

d. Company has effected insurance covering its interest in Company Products and other property shipped to or held by 
Dealer. Company reserves the right to discontinue this insurance upon 30 days’ advance notice to Dealer. A summary 
of insurance coverage will be supplied to Dealer upon request. 

e. Company, at its sole discretion, may: 

(i) Improve, modify, discontinue or replace any Company Products or parts thereof at any time and from time to 
time without incurring any obligation to replace or make corresponding changes on any Company Products previ- 
ously shipped to Dealer and without incurring any other obligation or liability. : 

(ii) Apply, as it sees fit, any funds or credits of Dealer, including those that may result from repurchases by Company 
from Dealer, that are in the possession or custody of Company against the debts of Dealer owing to Company. 


3. DEALER’S OBLIGATIONS: 


Dealer specifically agrees: 

a. To promote, primarily in Dealer’s trade area, in every reasonable manner to the satisfaction of Company and at Dealer’s 
expense the sale of Company Products. 

b. To employ adequate and competent help to handle all sales, service, administrative and educational activities of the 
dealership to Company’s reasonable satisfaction. 

c. To avoid any sales policies, trade practices and advertising that would, in Company’s opinion, be injurious to the 
reputation and goodwill of Company. 

d. To pay for Company Products in the manner prescribed by Company from time to time in then current Schedules of 
Discounts and Terms issued by Company at prices specified by Company in Price Lists issued by Company current at 
the date of shipment. ; 

e. That Company is hereby authorized to correct and/or complete and/or fill out and sign any orders from Dealer for 
Company Products in accordance with current Schedules of Discounts and Terms and Price Lists with full authority’ 
to bind Dealer accordingly. 

f. That all cash and other property received by Dealer in anticipation of future deliveries by Dealer of any Company 
Products or other property unpaid for by Dealer to Company will be accepted by Dealer only in trust and that all such 
cash will be kept as a trust fund in a separate bank account and not commingled with any of the Dealer’s own funds 
and that Dealer will hold all such items only in trust and will not place any lien on such other property nor sell the 
same without immediately placing and thereafter retaining in such trust fund in the separate bank account an amount 
equal to the trade-in allowance applicable thereto until payment is made to Company in full for such Company Products 
or other property. 

g. To furnish Company with a guarantee bond, at Dealer’s expense, for an amount and in a form satisfactory to Company 
to secure Company against failure of performance by Dealer of any of Dealer’s obligations in respect of money or other 
property received by Dealer as a trustee for Company under this agreement. 

h. To provide at Dealer’s sole expense for adequate storage facilities to protect all Company Products and other property 
in Dealer’s possession in which Company has an interest. 

i. To reimburse or indemnify Company for or against all taxes payable in connection with sales by Company to Dealer 
hereunder, sales by Dealer, and Dealer operations. Any such taxes paid by Company may be billed by Company as 
separate items or included in the price of Company Products shipped to Dealer. 

j. To pay all taxes assessed in respect of Company Products purchased by Dealer promptly when due. If Dealer fails to 
pay such taxes, Company may do so and Dealer agrees to pay the amount thereof to Company forthwith. 

k. To allow Company representatives to enter and examine Dealer’s place of business, inventories, accounting records and 
facilities at all reasonable times. 

|. To furnish to Company at the close of Dealer’s business year and at any other time at Company’s request such financial 
and operating statements as Company may reasonably require. 
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45 
m. Not to use the name “Massey-Ferguson” or any part or parts or combination or abbreviation thereof or any name, trade- 
mark, trade name, insignia or slogan owned or adopted by Company or any of its associate companies including without 
limiting the generality of the foregoing “Massey-Harris”, ‘“Massey-Harris-Ferguson”, “Ferguson”, “Ferguson System”, 
MH”, “MHE”, “ME” or “HF”, . 
n. Not to contest Company’s title to its trademarks, copyrights and registrations used in connection with Company 
Products and not to take any action to the detriment of Company’s interest therein. 


o. Not to effect, or permit, the removal, renewal or alteration of any patent numbers, trade names or marks, notices, name 
plates or serial numbers affixed to any Company Products by Company. 

p- That it is not and shall not represent itself to be Company’s agent for any purpose and shall not incur any obligation 
or make any promises or representation on Company’s behalf. 


4. GENERAL CONDITIONS: 
The following general conditions apply to this agreement: 


a. Company enters into this agreement in reliance upon the accuracy of the statements and representations which Dealer 
has made to Company prior to execution hereof. 
b. Dealer acknowledges that no representations or statements have been made to him which would modify or tend to modify 
any of the provisions of this agreement in any way. All prior agreements and oral or collateral agreements heretofore or 
hereafter made and purporting to modify the provisions of this agreement shall have no force or effect. No representative 
of Company has authority to waive any provisions or to modify or to change the terms of this agreement excepting only 
by a supplemental written agreement executed by duly authorized Officer of Company and by Dealer. 
It is not assignable by Dealer but shall enure to the benefit of the successors and assigns of Company. 


d. It shall not be valid or binding unless and until signed on behalf of Company by duly authorized Officer of Company 
and an executed copy hereof is delivered to Dealer. 

e. It is to be governed by and construed according to the laws of the Province of Ontario. 

If any provision of this agreement or the application of such provision shall be held illegal or unenforceable under any 
laws of any jurisdiction applicable to this agreement, the remainder of this agreement or the application of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

g- No departure from or waiver of the terms of this agreement shall be deemed to authorize any prior or subsequent 
departure or waiver and Company shall not be obligated to continue any departure or waiver or to permit any subsequent 
departure or waiver. 

h. Any notices required to be given by either party to the other under or in connection with this agreement shall be in 
writing and shall be deemed to have been given when delivered personally or when posted by registered or certified mail. 
Notices to Dealer shall be directed to Dealer at Dealer’s last known place of business as indicated in the records of Com- 
pany; notices to Company shall be directed to the address of the Branch Office of Company which serves Dealer. 
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5. TERMINATION OF AGREEMENT: 

This agreement shall continue in effect until terminated either by mutual consent of the parties hereto or by either party 

giving written notice of termination to the other party, provided, however, that: 

a. When termination is to be effected by written notice given by Company, such notice shall be given 90 days prior to the 
effective date of termination, but when effected by written notice given by Dealer such notice shall be given 30 days 
prior to effective termination date. 

b. The Agreement Shall Immediately and Automatically Terminate Without Notice or Other Act: 

(i) Upon the attempted assignment by Dealer of this agreement or any of Dealer’s rights or obligations hereunder. 
(ii) Upon commencement of any occurrence connected with dissolution or liquidation of Dealer. 
(iii) If Dealer commits any act of bankruptcy as defined by the Bankruptcy Act, or is adjudicated bankrupt or becomes 
insolvent or takes the benefit of any Act that may be in force for bankrupt or insolvent debtors. 
(iv) Upon the death of Dealer, if an individual, or the death of a partner if Dealer is a partnership. 
c. The Agreement May be Terminated Immediately by Notice Given to Dealer by Company: 
(i) Upon the violation by Dealer of any provision of this agreement. 
(ii) Upon any change as to the direct or indirect ownership or active management of Dealer without the prior written 
consent of Company, which in the opinion of Company is materially detrimental to the interests of Company. 


6. RESULTS OF TERMINATION: 
Upon the termination of this agreement for any cause: 
a. All unshipped orders for Company Products from Dealer shall be cancelled without liability on the part of either party. 


b. All indebtedness of Dealer to Company shall become immediately due and payable and Company may establish cash on 
delivery terms on any Company Products which may be shipped after notice of termination has been given. 


c. Dealer will remove and discontinue the use of all signs, stationery, advertising and other material, and refrain from any 
conduct that would make it appear to the public that Dealer is still dealing in Company Products. 


d. Company may negotiate or consummate arrangements for a successor dealer prior to date of termination. 


e. Neither party hereto shall become liable to the other for loss or damage of any kind whatsoever on account of or arising 
directly or indirectly because of any termination of this agreement, all rights and claims of that nature being hereby 
unconditionally and irrevocably waived by both parties to this agreement. 
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7. REPURCHASE BY COMPANY OF DEALER’S STOCK ON TERMINATION: 


a. In the event of termination of this agreement, Company agrees to repurchase from Dealer, and Dealer agrees to sell to 
Company free and clear of all liens and encumbrances, all saleable new and unused Whole Goods, Attachments and 
Accessories listed in Company’s published current Machine Price List, other than those designated therein as Discontinued 

) Products, and all saleable new, unused and undamaged parts listed in Company’s published current Parts Price List, sold 
and delivered by Company to Dealer under this agreement remaining unsold at Dealer’s premises. The repurchase price 
shall be the f.0.b. shipping point Billing Price charged to Dealer, after deducting all discounts and reductions allowed, less 
a charge which, in the case of Whole Goods, Attachments and Accessories shall be 5% thereof and in the case of Parts 


shall be 15% thereof. 
b. Company shall also repurchase and Dealer shall sell: 


(i) All current undamaged, usable catalogues, price lists, service bulletins, owner’s manuals, advertising and sales pro- 
motion material furnished by Company. The repurchase price shall be equal to Company’s original f.o.b. shipping 


point Billing Price to Dealer less a charge of 15% thereof. 


(ii) All undamaged removable business signs furnished by Company. The repurchase price shall be equal to Company’s 


original f.o,b. shipping point Billing Price to Dealer, less a charge of 20% per year or fraction thereof. 


c. Freight and Handling Charges on repurchased items shall be borne as follows: 


(1) Whole Goods, Attachments and Accessories will be delivered to Company at Dealer’s place of business and Com- 
pany will reimburse Dealer for all normal freight and handling charges originally incurred by Dealer at time of 


shipment from Company. All costs and risks after delivery to Company will be borne by Company. 


(i) Parts, catalogues, price lists, service bulletins, owner’s manuals, advertising and sales promotion material, removable 
signs will be delivered to Company, properly packed and crated by Dealer at his own expense, at a destination 
determined by Company. Company will reimburse Dealer for freight costs so incurred that exceed normal costs of 
shipping such goods to its Branch Office that serves Dealer’s area. Company will also allow Dealer all normal freight 
and handling charges originally incurred by Dealer at time of shipment from Company in respect of Parts items only. 


d. Company shall be released from its obligation to repurchase any of the foregoing items if, within 30 days from the 
effective date of termination, Dealer is unable to deliver same to Company with satisfactory evidence or warranty of 
clear title thereto free of all liens and encumbrances. Dealer undertakes to comply with all applicable laws (including 


Bulk Sales Act) affecting the repurchase. 


EN WITNESS WHEREOE, Desler has executed this Agreement ato.i..0: 4020400604) Giese 0nivevessiuceesoescec... 
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Title 
Approval and execution of Agreement by Company recommended this .......... GayrOke wees haem oie eee 
foi: ey Cee See Re Ss, Caen he Oe nN Brancu pve regs ioah ekraceet. sk OEM ee 5 oe ee ae 
Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited Manager 


This Agreement is executed on behalf of Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited by its duly authorized Officer, this .......... 


pide ,» which date shall constitute the effective date of this Agreement. 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited 


Witness Authorized Officer 


AF-354-Cdn, (Rev. 11/64 m 
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From a consideration of these factors the company must decide whether 
or not to enter into the sales agreement. MF does not enter such 
agreements lightly. It enters them full recognizing that such an 
agreement is only a starting point in furthering MF's market penetra- 
tion --and realizing that such penetration will require many acts of 
assistance and advice to enable the dealer to serve his customers 


successfully. 
The agreement which initiates this relationship covers the following 
topics: 

- selling rights of the company's products; 

- conditions of sale of the:company's products; 

- the dealer's obligations; 

- general conditions; 

- termination of the agreement; 

- results of termination. 
The section on selling rights of the company's products establishes the 
dealer's responsibility for market development of the company's products 
in his principal trade area. It indicates the willingness of the com- 


pany to sell to the dealer, and conversely the dealer's right to buy from 


the company. It establishes the dealer's responsibility to maintain a 
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Suitable business organization adequately stocked with the company's 
products and conduct a retail selling operation in accordance with 


company policies. 


The section on conditions of sale of company products covers transfer 

of responsibility from the company to the dealer upon shipment; trans- 
fer of costs and risks; assumption of freight charges; methods of 
shipping; choice of carriers; responsibility for losses, damage, short- 
ages and delays. It covers legal ownership of products purchased on > 
credit by the dealer, establishment of separate accounts to receive 
payments relative to products purchased on credit and still legally 
owned by the company. It establishes the basis and operation of prices, 
terms, discounts; the effect on the dealer of price increases or decrea- 
ses; the extent of and reporting of insurance carried on products on the 
dealer's premises; the company's policies on improvement, modification or 
discontinuance of products or parts; and the application of bonuses, funds 


or credits of the dealer against his debts to the company. 


The third section outlines the dealer's obligations to the company in 
the operation of the business. In effect, the company asks the dealer 
to develop the maximum volume of potential sales of its products in his 
trading area which is not defined or restricted; to maintain a represent- 
ative inventory of the company's products which will find use in his 
market; and to maintain an adequate and sufficient parts inventory for 


all company products in use in the area. 
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The agreement requires him to employ competent and adequate help to 
handle service, sales, administrative and educational activities by 
arranging participation of personnel in training programs offered by 
the company. It permits the company to correct, complete or fill out 
and sign orders from the dealer for company products with full author- 
ity to bind the dealer to the resulting obligation. This permits the 
dealer to order by telephone and is useful to him particularly in 
ordering parts or in amending an order he has placed for a machine on 
which a customer wants to change specifications but still wants his | 


original delivery date. 


Other items covered in the agreement deal principally with use or abuse 
of company trademarks, use or abuse of company serial numbers, name 
plates, access to dealer's property and records, storage of inventory 
and the furnishing of a guarantee bond in respect to money or other 
property received by the dealer as a trustee for the company under the 


agreement. 


General conditions are concerned with accuracy of disclosures at the 
time the agreement is consummated, assignment of the dealership, hand- 


ling of exceptions and legal notice of whatever kind by either party. 


In no section of the agreement is the dealer enjoined from handling 


products of other manufacturers whether complementary or competitive. 
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In fact, many MF dealers throughout Canada handle competitive lines 


Such as New Holland, New Idea, Versatile, Robin and Morris. 


Adequate Representation 


Sections 1 and 3a of the agreement provide in effect that the dealer's 
Sales activity is not restricted to his immediate trade area although 
the dealer agrees to be primarily responsible for the development of 
the maximum volume of sales of company products in that area. He is 
required to develop "the maximum volume of potential sales of the 
company's products" in his trade area and "'to promote in dealer's trade 
area, in every reasonable manner to the satisfaction of company at 
dealer's expense the sales of company products''. This clearly 


establishes his first obligation to promote Massey-Ferguson products. 


To compete in each local area, MF must have a dealer who provides adequate 
representation of the sale of MF products at retail. This representation 
not only benefits the company but the dealer as well. If the dealer 

does not achieve such representation, the company has the right to 


terminate the dealer sales agreement in accordance with the provisions 


of paragraph 5. 


There are sound reasons for this policy of adequate representation. Parst, 
MF believes it produces quality products which must be retailed by dealers 


who share the company's enthusiasm for these products. Secondly, Massey- 
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Ferguson, as will be described in chapter X, offers what it considers 
attractive financing arrangements to its dealers and to theincus- 
tomers. Thirdly, Massey-Ferguson, as described earlier in this chapter, 
devotes considerable time and expense to reviewing, appraising and 
assisting the dealer in the expectation that his operations will improve 


to the mutual advantage of the dealer and the company. 


If the dealer represents a short-line company or some company with less 
generous credit terms, he is tempted to pay those shorter term obliga- 
tions with cash earned from his long-line MF sales which account for . 
most of his business. In time, he might find difficulty meeting his MF 
obligations. Furthermore, if the dealer starts handling competitive 
lines, he is also obligated to incur the financial burden of carrying 
competitive parts inventories, often on short-term credit. This, too, 
can erode his working capital, reduce his liquidity and lead to diffi- 


culty in repaying his major suppliers. 


Nevertheless, MF does not wish to prohibit the dealer from making his 
own informed decision to do business with other suppliers, regardless 
of the dangers inherent in this basic policy. MF believes that, on 
balance, this policy enhances the dealer's chances of success. Further, 
MF recognized that there may be "gaps" in its product lines, e.g., rod 
weeders --a machine MF does not make. The company recognizes that the 
dealer is serving his customers better if he can offer them such 


machines. 
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Dealership Terminations 


Termination of the dealer sales agreement may be effected at any time 
by mutual consent, or upon 30-days written notice by the dealer, or by 
90-days written notice by the company. However, the agreement termin- 
ates immediately, automatically and without notice upon attempted as- 
Signment of the agreement by the dealer, upon commencement of any 
occurrance connected with dissolution or liquidation of the dealer, if 
the dealer commits any act of bankruptcy, or upon the death of a dealer 


or of a partner. 


Immediate termination with notice occurs if the dealer breaches the 
agreement or upon a change of direct or indirect ownership or manage- 


ment of the dealership without the prior consent of the company. 


The results of termination are the same regardless of the reason for 

the termination. Unshipped orders are cancelled without liability to 
either party or may require cash on delivery. All indebtedness to the 
company is immediately due and payable. The dealer removes all signs 
and discontinues use of Massey-Ferguson identification that might indi- 
cate he still holds the company franchise. The company may negotiate or 
consummate successor dealer arrangements prior to termination date, and 
neither party becomes liable for any damages to the other because of 


termination. 
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The Commission has heard that dealership terminations in some cases 
cause hardships. Under the MF sales agreement, the terminated dealer 
agrees to sell all salable new and unused machines, free of liens, 

etc., to the company and the company agrees to buy them with accessories 
and attachments at prices current in the machine price list less any 


discounts or reductions that have been allowed and less five percent. 


The dealer also agrees to sell, and the company agrees to buy, free of 
emcumbrance all new and undamaged replacement parts listed in the 
current parts price list and left unsold at the dealer's place of 
business. The repurchase price of parts is the f.o.b. price charged 

to the dealer less a charge of 15 percent and less any discounts or 
reductions allowed to the dealer. Current undamaged, usable catalogues, 
price lists, service bulletins, owner's manuals, advertising and sales 
promotion material are similarly repurchased by the company. New mach- 
ines, accessories and attachments are delivered to the company at the 
dealer's place of business, and the dealer is reimbursed for shipping 


costs incurred in making the original delivery to him. 


Parts, catalogues, etc., and removable signs are packed or crated by the 
dealer and shipped to the nearest company branch at his expense, and the 
company reimburses the dealer for any parts freight costs incurred in 


shipment to him , 
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WARRANTY PROGRAM 


New, unused Massey-Ferguson farm machinery is warranted to the pur- 
chaser by the dealer for 12 calendar months from the date of delivery 
to the purchaser to be free from defects in material or workmanship 
which may cause failure under normal usage and service when used for. 
the purpose intended. In the event of failure of a part or parts, ex- 
clusive of batteries and other trade accessories and replacement parts, 
and if, upon inspection, the company is satisfied that failure is due 
to defective material or workmanship, when used for farm or ones 
tural purposes, such defective part or parts will be repaired or re- 
placed at the dealer's price at the company's expense. Further, all 
repair or replacement parts are warranted for 90 days from the date of 


replacement or the unexpired 12-month period, whichever is longer. 


For the farmer, this means that a problem occuring under the above con- 
ditions during the first year of ownership, will be rectified. Moreover, 
it is the company's desire that the rectification be accomplished with a 


minimum of inconvenience to the farmer. 


A recent case in point involved one model of Massey-Ferguson tractor in 
1966. On these tractors, power steering was standard equipment. Power 
for this steering feature was provided by an hydraulic pump supplied 
to the company as a complete component by another manufacturer. This 


supplier discovered that it had built 400 pumps for MF with inferior 
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material in the vanes. Material failure could cause the steering mech- 
anism to lock, rendering the tractor useless and possibly endangering 
the driver. No field failures, however, had been reported to the 
company when the supplier notified Massey-Ferguson of the problem at 


10 o'clock on a Friday morning. 


Massey-Ferguson took immediate action. The supplier was able to iden- 
tify the date of shipment of the faulty pumps. From this information 
and MF records, MF was able to identify the period during which it had 
installed this particular shipment of pumps. This led to a list of 

serial numbers of 1,400 tractors, any one of which might have had one 


of the 400 faulty pumps. 


By noon, arrangements had been made with the supplier to provide recti- 
fication kits and to share the labor costs of installing them. MF pre- 
pared letters of explanation for the owners of the 1,400 tractors and 
teletypes for all Massey-Ferguson divisions and branches outlining the 
problem, providing the suspect serial numbers and instructing them to 


inform all their dealers of the serial numbers. 


Dealers were asked to alert customers who had purchased a suspect trac- 
tor and request the customer not to operate it over five miles an hour. 
Dealers were also to hold any suspect tractors they still had in inven- 
tory and to check their records against the possibility they had trans- 


ferred one to another dealer and its serial number might not appear in 
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his routine records. 


All these communications were dispatched, and by 4 p.m. the company's 
five sales division headquarters and their 20 branches had the complete 
story and were notifying dealers. Before the day was over, dealers were 
telephoning owners of suspect tractors. Dealers followed up with letters 
in case the farmer had missed the phone call or did not fully understand 
the situation and the steps being taken to correct it. The emergency 
notification program continued through Saturday and Sunday. Within the 
interim from initial notification to rectification of the final tractors 


no serious incidents occurred. 


The warranty, of course, protected the farmer financially. The communi- 
cations MF set into motion within hours of initial notification safe- 
guarded his physical wellbeing. This somewhat dramatic example illus- 
trates the circumstances in which warranty and fast response are of 
prime importance. MF would, of course, follow the same procedure under 


similar circumstances regardless of the origin of the faulty part. 


Warranties: How Long? 
The Royal Commission has heard suggestions from certain earlier wit- 
nesses that farm machinery warranties should be similar to some auto- 


mobile warranties, e.g., covering 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
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Massey-Ferguson submits that there are substantial differences in 
operating conditions and the basic purpose of the machines in question 
which must be recognized. Automobiles are generally passenger vehicles 
primarily intended for conveyance of a few hundred pounds of human or 
other cargo from point A to point B. Connecting points A and B, is 
likely to be a smooth concrete strip quite dissimilar to the terrain 


farm machinery must not only transverse, but must often transform. 


The nature of normal highway vehicles, e.g., the automobile, is diffi- 
cult to compare in any positive sense with that of self-propelled farm 
machinery. Difficult, because the assumed similarities, in MF's opinion, 
are largely superficial. It is simple, however, to summarize the basic 
similarities: normally both automobiles and self-propelled farm machinery 
are powered by internal combustion engines which burn some form of fossil 
fuel; and normally both move on wheels or some modifications of the wheel. 


The similarity, however, ends here. 


It would, of course, be possible, at the risk of belaboring the obvious, 
to present an entire catalogue of dissimilarities between automobiles 
and combines or tractors, i.e., torque requirements, weights, types of 


engine design, etc., and between the conditions under which they operate. 


When one considers the variety of conditions under which farm machinery 
must operate, and when one considers the variety of different mechanical 


and hydraulic systems which some farm machinery must employ, e.g., the 
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self-propelled combine, and when one further considers the extreme 
physical forces, e.g., stresses, strains and vibrations from rough 
terrain, repeated imposition of extreme loads, etc., one would 
expect that farm machinery could never be engineered to last as long 


as the passenger automobile. 


The reverse, however, is true. MF farm machinery must be engineered 


and manufactured to last longer than the automobile. It is and it does. 


There is a simple reason why: if it were not, it would not perform 

at all to expectation beyond a short initial period, i.e., long 

enough for it to tear itself apart on the forces imposed on it in the 
field. Stated differently, what extra is required in quality of 
design, strength and quality of materials, and quality of workmanship, 
to enable the machine to perform well in the field, corresponds to the 
critical difference between the shipwrecked sailor who swims a mile to 


shore and his shipmate who swims 5,200 feet. 


ME builds its machines to ensure they make the full mile. And the full 
mile requires that the machines operate at top capacity for extended 
periods of time. To run at top capacity over extended periods requires 
conscientious maintenance. This maintenance might be viewed as the 
machine's equivalent of training for the athlete who also must perform 
at peak output for extended periods of time. It would be more conven- 


jent and less bother if machines did not need maintenance and if 
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athletes did not need physical conditioning; maintenance for machinery, 
at least, is necessary, if that machinery is to perform as advertised 
--a fact MF is continuously at pains to communicate to its dealers and 


their customers. 


Automobile manufacturers feel the same way --a circumstance not so 
widely heralded as the existence of the so-called "extended" or 5-year/ 
50,000-mile power-train warranty now common in the automobile industry. 
These warranties clearly establish the owner's responsibility for pro- 


viding required maintenance services which must be certified. 


One such warranty, during the first two years or 24,000 miles, covers 
the entire vehicle but only against defects of material or workmanship. 
This warranty does not and is not intended to cover the normal wear, 
deterioration and related maintenance that are certain to occur through 
use. It does not and is not intended to cover wear or failure caused 


by accident, neglect, abuse or misuse of the vehicle. 


The same manufacturer's 5-year/50,000-mile power-train warranty warrants 
the following assemblies to be free from defects in material and work- 
manship under normal use and service for five years after delivery to 
the original purchaser or 50,000 miles of operation, whichever event 


occurs first, provided required maintenance services are performed and 


certified: 
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engine block, head and all internal engine 


parts; 


- water pump; 


- intake manifold; 


- transmission case and all internal trans- 


mission parts; 


~ torque, converter; 


drive shaft; 


universal joints; 


- rear axle and differential; 


suspension system (excluding shock absorbers) ; 


- steering gear and linkage system; 


wheels and wheel bearings. 


As a required condition to both the 24-month/24,000-mile and the 5-year/ 


50,000-mile power-train warranty, the owner must have the following 


required maintenance services performed: 


- engine 0il changed every three months or 4,000 
miles, whichever occurs first, and engine oil 


filter replaced every second oil change; 
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- carburetor air filter cleaned every six months 


and replaced every two years; 


- in certain models, chassis grease fittings 
lubricated every 2,000 miles or three months, 


whichever comes first; 


- once every six months, the owner must furnish 
an authorized dealer evidence that these 
required maintenance services have been per- 
formed at the proper intervals and have the 
dealer certify, on a form provided with the 
vehicle, (1) that the owner has furnished the 
dealer such evidence and (2) the vehicle's 


then current odometer mileage. 


These warranties do not apply to any passenger car that has been sub- 
ject to misuse, negligence or accident, nor to any passenger car that 
has been repaired or altered by other than an authorized dealer or 
service centre so as to adversely affect its performance and reliability, 
nor to any parts or servicing required as a result of using parts not 


sold or approved by the automobile manufacturer. 


These warranties also do not apply to parts replacements, mechanical 


adjustments, repairs or other servicing normally made or required as 
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maintenance, such as replacing spark plugs, condenser, ignition points, 
brake and clutch linings, etc., or performing wheel alignments, wheel 
balancing, brake adjustments, engine tune-ups, cleaning fuel system, 
etc., or to normal deterioration of hoses, belts, upholstery,soft trim 


and appearance items due to wear and exposure. 


Massey-Ferguson believes that any extension of its present warranty 
terms would first necessitate a thorough consideration of the potent- 
ially resultant greater administrative costs to the company, parti- 
cularly in light of the greater per-unit administrative costs to a (ann 
machinery manufacturer compared to an automobile manufacturer with its 
substantially greater unit sales. Extension of farm machinery warranty 
terms would also require a consideration of the differences between the 
divergent characteristics of automobiles and farm machinery, their res- 


pective function and operation. 


It should be noted, in addition, that the manufacturer has the right 
and, indeed, the obligation to recommend or request owners to use suit- 
able parts and lubrication that comply with stated specifications; if 
such recommendations or requests are not honored, and parts or lubri- 
cation possibly harmful to the machine --or none at all-- were used, 


the warranty could be voided. 


Since it is economically infeasible for the company to test all "will- 


fit'’ parts and components of all suppliers in the market today for 
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quality and compatibility with MF machines, the owner who used such 
parts or components could have his warranty cancelled if such use 
adversely affected the operation of the machine. Indeed, this caution 
is included in the retail warranty given to the farmer when he buys 


new MF machinery from his dealer. 


MF believes in its warranty, both as a competitive factor and for the 
ease of mind it provides the farmer. The Company believes its present 
warranty adequately protects the interests of the three parties invol- 


ved: the farmer, the dealer and the company. 


In the short view, the MF warranty provides enough economic penalty 
that it is obviously to the company's interest to produce machinery 
which does not require warranty services; in the long view, the damage 
to the company's reputation in the market place --and the consequential 
long-term financial penalty that warranty implementation can cause-- is 


much more painful than the costs of the rectification in question. 


It should be noted that MF warranty policy and terms are not static. 


The company is constantly reviewing and reassessing its warranties. 
ASSISTANCE TO DEALERS 


Farm machinery sales and service is a complex business. When one con- 


siders the 122 basically different machines in MF's Canadian line some 
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idea of the dealer's problems begins to emerge. Compound this with the 
almost infinite variety of operating conditions under which these mach- 
ines must perform and one begins to appreciate how the farm machinery 


dealer's problems far exceed those, say, of an automobile dealer. 


The company offers many forms of assistance to the dealer to help him 
control the complexity of his business and remove some of the causes of 
his problems. One example of this assistance is financial assistance 


explained in chapter X. Some others are treated below. 


Business Management Training 


This chapter has already dealt with business management training at 
some length and with the district manager's involvement with it. To 
back up the district manager in his counselling of the dealer and his 
staff, the company publishes a management manual. In loose-leaf hard 
covers, it is easily updated. This 336-page manual covers the areas 
of business management, new equipment sales management, used equipment 
management and merchandising, service management and personnel manage- 


ment. 


The business management section, for example, discusses accounting 
principles, under 15 headings, and how to apply them. It stresses their 
significance, provides illustrated examples and offers a simple, uni- 
form Massey-Ferguson dealer accounting system. It discusses the finan- 


cial statement, its significance and its development under 36 headings. 
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It discusses management planning under 10 headings, and expense plan- 


ning under 26 headings. 


The entire manual is prepared with a minimum of words. It does not 
deal in theory or history. It is a Simple, practical book, written in 
simple language that can be understood readily by a relatively unscho- 
Oled dealer and, at the same time, look like straight common sense to 


a well-educated dealer. 


Product and Service Training 


As indicated elsewhere in this brief, the company provides a variety 
of assistance of this nature. In general, it falls into the following 


categories: 


- product sales training through formal course 


attendance ; 
- product sales training through local seminars ; 


- product sales assistance through advertising, 
Sales promotion, product information manuals and 
newsletters, parts merchandising programs and 
publications provided customers and potential 


Customers; 


- product service training through attendance at 


the North American Training Centre; 
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- product service training presented locally; 


- product service training through published 
technical maintenance guidance prepared for 


every machine; 


- product service advice and assistance from 


the branch or regional service manager; 


- product sales advice and assistance from the 


district manager and the regional sales manager. 


Product training school: the company maintains the North American 
Training Centre located at Indianapolis, Indiana. The centre, among 
other instruction, offers courses for dealers' salesmen which teach 
them how to demonstrate MF farm machinery. Students receive thorough 
instruction in user benefits of the machines. This helps enable the 
dealer and his sales staff to provide advice to customers --so that the 
machine purchased will match the farmer's requirements. These courses 
teach proper use and stress proper maintenance to help ensure low oper- 
ating expense and continuing, dependable operation. They also stress 


proper operating technique to ensure the safety of the operator. 


Product field training: this is local training which describes MF 
machines and their applications to ensure that sales personnel sell the 


correct machine for the job. Through this training, dealership sales 
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personnel are instructed in the design, intended application and in 
the proper and safe operation of MF machines. This instruction pre- 
pares them to counsel farmers in the selection of machines best 


suited to their needs. 


Additional Sales Assistance: this category of assistance includes meny 
activities. Advertising, of course, is probably the predominate sales 
aid. This will be discussed later in this chapter with respect to its 
importance in bringing significant product information to the potential 


customer. 


Sales promotion takes many forms from special demonstrations, to local 
support of seasonal programs which offer discounts to the farmer for 
ordering early, to the stimulation of dealer enthusiasm in connection 
with the introduction of improved farm machinery. Sales promotion often 
involves working closely with the dealer. MF believes that dealers bene- 
fit from the company's sales promotion programs to the extent they par- 
ticipate in the dealer-participation programs and universally from non- 


participative programs. 


Product information manuals are important selling aids to the dealer. 
Their importance stems from the fact that they contain the information 
that the farmer needs to make his purchasing decision. The dealer uses 
them to explain the machine to the potential customer and relate the 


machine to his needs. The product information manual also tells him 
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how to display and demonstrate it. This manual is not supplied to the 
customer with his new machine, for if he purchases the machine des- 
cribed in the book, he no longer needs the book; the book has already 
served its purpose in making the connection in the buyer's mind between 
the machine's capabilities and his own farming requirements. To this 
end, dealers often attach a copy to the showroom machine and let the 


farmer "sell" himself. 


The dealer sometimes finds himself at a disadvantage if selling to a. 
farmer who expresses interest in a competitive machine. The dealer 

sometimes simply does not know the advantages or disadvantages of com- 
petitive machines. Therefore, from time to time, the company issues 
a product newsletter for dealers which compares a competitive machine 


with the most Similar MF machine. 


These publications are of fundamental importance to the dealer. They 
bridge the gap between his local knowledge of his customers' require - 


ments and the application of company products to them. 


Another important sales aid to the dealer is the MF company-published 
newspaper, FARMING TODAY. It is published eight times a year and sent 
to 150,000 Canadian farmers, selected by MF dealers. It contains arti- 
cles based on the experience of farmers with MF machines. This helps 


the farmer match the machine he buys against the work he has to do. 
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The newspaper also helps farmers with tips which may improve farm 
profit and articles on safety and on farming practices by farm author- 


ities. 


In addition, a company-financed magazine for MF dealers reports un- 
usual ideas and techniques developed by individual MF dealers which 
improved their sales and service. Called TRIPLE TRIANGLE, it is 


published every other month. 


Other programs of specific value to dealers with regardito parts mer- 
chandising are also offered. They are discussed in chapter VIII on 


replacement parts. 


Product service training: the company's North American Training Centre 
instructs dealers' mechanics in the repair and overhaul of MF machines. 


More than 1,700 students attend each year. 


The centre offers 23 formal courses for service mechanics. Of these, 17 
concer agricultural machinery; the others deal with industrial and con- 
struction machines. Most of the courses last one or two days. Usually, 
the student comes to the centre for five days and elects the three or 
four courses he feels he needs the most. The company pays for the in- 
struction; travel and lodging expenses are met by the mechanic or his 


employer. 
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The company has been experimenting with training centre extension 
courses. These have been developed by duplicating all visual mater- 
ials used and transcribing the verbal course material to written forn. 
These courses, offered through all MF Canadian branches, have been 


well received. 


Service manuals: on the staff of the North American Training Centre is 
a group of professional technical writers who prepare a variety of 

literature important to the dealer, his staff and their customers. One 
of the group's most important activities is preparation of peeeneay 


Maintenance guidance on each product. 


The writers, who have practical backgrounds in agriculture and agricul - 
tural engineering, observe the machine in action, operate, disassemble 
and reassemble it themselves under the guidance of the centre's expert 
instructors. The manuals describe the best service techniques for 
major repair procedures. Parts are identified and the sequence of 


service operations is traced with both text and illustrations. 


These manuals are produced for dealership service personnel, although 
customers may purchase them. MF believes, however, that the farmer, in 
general, is not properly prepared --even with the assistance of the 
technical service manual-- to perform the servicing these manuals des- 
cribe. To perform critical repairs properly and minimize the risk of 


consequential damage from improper technique, requires professional 
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mechanics, preferably ones who have attended training centre courses 
(field maintenance, however, --which the farmer should perform -- is 
thoroughly covered in the operator's manual supplied with each new 


machine). 


In addition to furnishing the dealer with this technical guidance, 
when a new machine is introduced MF requires dealers to acquire 
necessary new service tools and send service personnel to attend the 


company course of instruction relative to the new machine. 


The technical maintenance guidance for all MF machinery is consolidated 
into five binder-type volumes which facilitate updating. Occasionally, 
a farmer will request and be furnished, at cost, the portions concern- 


ing a particular machine. 


Other publications prepared for dealership service personnel include 
assembly and pre-delivery instructions. They tell dealership service 
personnel how to set up and adjust a machine before delivering it to 


the purchaser. 


Facilities planning: the marketing department's retail development staff 
has researched ideal physical facilities for MF dealerships of different 
sizes. Its studies have led to the recommendations shown on the following 
page. Architects were retained to prepare building plans based on the 


needs of the size dealerships shown. The plans for each of the three 


categories are so related that the small dealer can physically expand his 


facilities to accommodate a growing business volume. 


MF -Suggested Dimensions for Dealership 


Space Use 


Administration-Utility 


Merchandise Area 


Parts Area 


Total Enclosed 


Area Main Building 


Covered Display Area 


Covered Assembly & Storage 
Total Area Under 

Roof Main Building 
Paint-Pressure Cleaning 
Building 


Total Area Under 
Roof All Buildings 


Dealership Volumes 
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COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY 


The Royal Commission has raised the question of communication of tech- 
nical data from the company to the farmer. If one assumes a strict 
definition of "technical data'', the MF position is that it does not 
communicate such information to farmers because it does not believe 
that such data are meaningful to the farmer in selection or mainten- 


ance of machinery in his farm environment. 


The company, however, does recognize --and discharge-- many communica- 
tions responsibilities with regard to farmers and most other segments 

of the agricultural community. In general, MF considers the entire 
information spectrum between (1) the sociological and economic import- 
ance of agriculture on a worldwide, national or regional level, and (2) 
beneficial "technical" information, which will not compromise the com- 
pany competitively, to constitute its legitimate scope of communications 


with others in the agricultural community. 


Some of these communications, e.g., tours of MF plants or farms, would 
normally be considered as "'actions''; others are paid communications , 
i.e., advertising; still others are financial contributions. Stated 
differently, formal written communication is only one portion of a 
broad agricultural communication program. This program, for example, has 
for many years included substantial contributions to Canadian colleges, 


and universities for research, scholarships or other purposes. 
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Not all of this money is specified for support of studies relating to 
the traditionally recognized sub-branches of agriculture; for the com- 
pany takes the viewpoint that other studies, e.g., econometrics, will 
eventually benefit the entire nation including the agricultural com- 


munity. 


Other ME contributions go to universities and other educational insti- 
tutions, scholarships, hospitals and other health organizations, com- 
munity services, and miscellaneous Causes; and the same rationale 
applies: these contributions should eventually benefit the entire 


nation including the agricultural community. 


Perhaps of greater significance in terms of more direct and immediate 
benefit to the agricultural community is the MF program of loaning or 
leasing farm machinery to agricultural colleges, universities or other 
institutions to familiarize future agricultural leaders with the com- 
pany's products and to encourage agricultural research. The value of 


the machinery in these programs in Canada is substantial. 


The company maintains these communications programs because it recog- 
nizes the importance to the agricultural community of the development, 
formalization and promulgation of new knowledge. Underlying this re- 
cognition is the company's awareness of the rapidly changing Canadian 


agricultural scene. 


pe 


The company believes that this acceleration of rural change has many 
implications for itself and others in the agricultural community. For 
this reason MF is particularly pleased to note the scope of this Com- 
mission's inquiries and the Commission's numerous studies which should 
help answer questions which relate to or arise from fast-paced change 


in Canadian agriculture. 


Many questions regarding Canadian agriculture are fraught with diffi- 
culties of definition not to mention their social, economic and poli- 
tical implications. Nevertheless, reasonable answers to these | 
questions are as important to others in the agricultural community as 
they are to farmers. They are, in Massey-Ferguson's opinion, legiti- 


mate ground for dispassionate study. 


Hopefully, the results of the Commission's studies --and other profes- 
Sionally conducted studies-- will be communicated to interested groups 
in the agricultural community whose need for such information is not 


matched by their ability to develop it themselves. 


In such a way the total information available to the agricultural com- 
munity would be enhanced far beyond the ability of the farm machinery 
industry to do so. This new information would be useful to the farm 

machinery industry in the planning required to meet its obligations in 
the market place as well as to other agricultural groups --and, indeed, 


to the government in the development of public policy. 
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AVAILABILITY OF ''TECHNICAL" AND PRODUCT INFORMATION 


The prospective customer has recourse to a number of sources of ''tech- 
nical" and product information in making his purchasing decisions. Most 
of such information results, directly or indirectly, through company 


efforts to provide the information. 


The farmer's need for technical information does not cease when he pur- 
chases the machine; but the nature of the information he needs changes. 
Both categories of information, i.e., that of primary interest to ee 
pective customers and that of primary interest to the customer after the 


purchase, are treated below. 


Technical Information for Prospective Customers 


This information flows through a number of channels, described below, 


usually with direct assistance from the company. 


Commercial agricultural publications: personnel of the North American 


Training Centre and other company experts occasionally contribute tech- 
nical assistance upon request to these farm and farm machinery publi- 


cations. 


The editors of these publications consider it their responsibility to 
report and evaluate agricultural mechanization advancements for the 


benefit and welfare of their readers. MF naturally cooperates with 
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these publications because the company believes they play a significant 
role in keeping farmers up-to-date and in assisting them in proper 


selection of machines. 


Massey-Ferguson experts have, infrequently, prepared articles at the 
request of these publications. The following pages reproduce two arti- 


cles on plowing and plow selection. 


These articles, by-lined by company experts, are the exception in MF's 
communication of semi-technical data to the farmer or the dealer. The 
company believes that it should be the function of independent evalua- 
tors, be they agricultural journalists, engineers or scientists, to 
communicate what they believe is of prime significance to the farmer. 
These articles are also the exception because publications normally 
prefer or have their articles prepared by their own staffs. However, 
the company is always ready to provide any reasonable assistance these 


expert-evaluators may request. 


The company makes a practice of providing each North American agricul - 
tural publication with its product information handbook, which contains 
a page of semi-technical data on each major MF machine. In addition, MF 
provides a new product information service to the agricultural press 
telling in straight-forward language about machinery the company is 
bringing to the market and what advantages MF believes such machinery 
offers the farmer. The following pages also reproduce a few samples of 


product information news releases from recent years. 
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Reprint from SUCCESFUL FARMING 


Machinery Management for 1965 


GET READY FOR 
FALL PLOWING 


By Frank Buckingham 


Fal plowing is probably your biggest power job of the 
year and may take more of your time than any other 
single job you do. This is the time to make sure your 
tractor is tuned up and really ready to work. 

Check engine timing or have your dealer’s mechanic 
give the tractor a minor tune-up even though it may 
sound all right to you. Change spark plugs if they’ve 
been used all summer, even if they look good. Just a 
small saving in fuel consumption when that tractor is 
working hard all day long can add up to real money. 

Your hydraulic system will also be getting a workout. 
If your tractor has a filter for the hydraulic system, 
check it and change if needed. Look for leaks. 

You’ll undoubtedly need added weight to get maxi- 
mum drawbar pull for the hard fall plowing job. Fluid 
ballast and/or cast iron rear wheel weights are equally 
effective. Be sure to check the tire inflation for the 
weight the wheels will be carrying. If in doubt on tire 
inflation, check with your tire dealer. 

There is no virtue in eliminating all slippage. Putting 
too much weight on your tractor wheels will increase 
power loss and may lead to a situation that can cause 
damage to the power train of the tractor. 

Mounted and semi-mounted plows will transfer 
weight both from the plow and from the front end of the 
tractor to the rear wheels. You'll need to add only 
enough weight to the front end of the tractor to stabilize 
its steering, both while working and when turning. 

The wheel tread width of your tractor will need to be 
adjusted to fit the plow you are pulling. Check the 
plow operator’s manual for recommendation on this 
wheel spacing or use the formula im Figure 1. 


and William J. Fletcher, Agri-Industry Editor 
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Give your plow a once-over to see that it is ready to go 
to the field. For fall plowing, sharp shares are especially 
important. If you use disposable shares, consider taking 
off the partially worn ones and replacing them with 
new shares, saving the older ones for next spring when 
plowing conditions are much easier. Consider using 
narrow-cut shares for tough fall plowing as they do 
reduce draft. 

If your plow is equipped with trip bottoms, check that 
each is free to function and isn’t “‘frozen.” 

Give the plow a thorough lubrication before going to 
the field. If your plow is equipped with ‘“‘packed” wheel 
bearings, now is the best time to renew this grease and 
check the condition of the bearings. 

Hydraulic lines can deteriorate and couplers become 
worn over the years. Replace if there is any chance of 
failure in the field. 


Pull-type plows 


The objective in plow hookup is to align the center of 
load of the plow itself through the hitch in a straight 
line to the center of pull of the tractor. Figure 1 below 
shows a typical plow-tractor arrangement. 

Fore and aft leveling of the tail wheel is the next ad- 
justment to check. With the plow working in the ground, 
there should be room to place the end of your fingers 
under the bottom of the landside. If the landsides are 
leaving their mark on the bottom of the furrow, more 
weight of the plow should be carried on the tail wheel. 


Semi-mounted plows 


These plows are rapidly becoming the most popular 


Copyright Meredith Publishing Company 1965 


FIG. 1, PULL-TYPE PLOW 


Dimension ‘x’ equals one-half of plow width 
plus one-fourth the width of one botiom: 
4.16 plow would be, one-half of 4x16, plus 
one-fourth of 16 or, 32+4=36". Wheels should 
be 1” wider to compensate for tire buckling. 
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plow type because of their ability to effectively transfer 
extra weight to the tractor wheels, thereby providing 
the necessary traction for a wide variety of plowing con- 
ditions. A steerable tail wheel lets you make sharp turns 
on the corners and eliminates most of the problem of 
steering control while making turns because less weight 
has to be carried on the rear of the tractor. Figure 2 be- 
low shows the points at which adjustments can be made 
to this type of plow. 

[he steering angle of the tail wheel should lead slight- 
ly away from the furrow wall in order to reduce the 
friction of the landsides. The fore and aft leveling is also 
accomplished at the tail wheel. 


Fully mounted plows 


In the smaller-size plows, the fully mounted version 
is usually less expensive per bottom, somewhat handier 
to use and can be used more efficiently than similar 
sized pull-type or semi-mounted plows. 

Before hooking up for the field, review the operation 
of the hydraulic controls and become familiar with the 
‘why? as well as the “how” so that you better under- 
stand the function of the system. 

When hitching up your mounted plow, adjust the 
length of the upper (center) link to the manufacturer’s 
recommendation. Minor adjustments may be needed 
later for leveling the plow fore and aft. 

If the wheel setting of the tractor is adjusted to the 
distance specified for the plow, any minor changes in 
width of cut can be accomplished by rotating the cross 
shaft at the tractor hitch points. Depending on the plow 
type, this can be done with a bolt adjustment, crank, or 


FIG. 2. 
SEMI-MOUNTED 
PLOW 


**s, CENTER OF LOAD 


Drawings: Stirts 


hydraulic cylinder. This adjustment should not be used 
to compensate for incorrect wheel tread. 

Too frequent changes in the plowing depth can be 
corrected by reducing the sensitivity of the response set- 
ting of the tractor hydraulic system. While plowing in 
the field, make sure the hydraulic controls are in the 
draft sensitive position rather than position control in 
order to take advantage of weight transfer. 


General pointers 


Coulters can be a problem in dry, hard fall plowing if 
not properly adjusted. They need to be just deep enough 
to cut surface trash and leave a smooth furrow wall. 
See Figure 2, for a simple way to check proper lateral 
coulter adjustment. Running too deep in hard ground 
can actually push the plow out of the ground. 

If trash coverage devices aren’t really needed for a 
good job, consider removing them to reduce plow draft. 
Just a few pounds of draft means wasted horsepower. 

What about high-speed plowing? Unless you are 
bothered by rocks and other plowing obstacles, pulling 
a smaller plow at a higher speed results in fewer trac- 
tion problems and less wear and tear on both plow and 
the tractor. However, the draft requirement will in- 
crease unless you have high-speed bottoms. 

There is a definite practical limit to plowing speed, 
depending on the equipment and soil conditions. Many 
of the newer tractors are designed with a power-to- 
weight ratio which permits higher speed operation in 
the best power range of the tractor. This lets you do the 
same work in the same time with smaller, lower-priced 
tillage implements. 


HORIZONTAL ADJUSTMENT 


CROSS SpIAFT § «LINE OF DRAFT 


ADJUSTMENT _ 


If plow won't penetrate, raise cross shaft 
p 


If plow “digs” or ‘dives’, lower cross shaft mounting (vertical adjustment). 
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Wd 
By Frank Buckingham 


and Don Manson 


The authers, pictured here and on the 
cover in the roles of prospect and 
dealer, are product training instruc- 
tors for Massey - Ferguson at its In- 
dianapolis facility. Buckingham (I.) is 
a former 1&T staffer. 


Selecting Moldboard Plow Types — The Key Considerations 


Selling 


PART | 


ene understanding of the 
comparative advantages and limita- 
tions of the different plow types is 
a definite asset in selling plows, And 
since many plow sales are made in 
connection with the sale of a trac- 
tor, it is doubly important that the 
plow not only match the tractor, but 
that it also match the conditions 
under which it will be operated. 
So let’s consider, in this and an- 
other article, some of the ways in 
which the choice of plow type may 
be affected by the factors or con- 
siderations outlined in the accom- 
panying table, which may be used 
as a general guide when comparing 
plow types. The factors in the table 
are not necessarily arranged in order 
of their importance, but each item 
should be considered when advising 


Violdboard 
Plows . . 


on the most desirable plow for a 
particular farm. ; 
Acreage to Be Plowed 

The size plow required to cover 
a given acreage will depend most 
on the time available for plowing; 
with weather, other farming opera- 
tions, numbers and kinds of live- 
stock to be cared for, and in some 
cases, harvesting of the previous 
crop on the land to be plowed, all 
competing for the same time period. 

Where labor is expensive or 
scarce, a bigger plow will generally 
be more justifiable than where labor 
is cheap and plentiful. 

Here’s a rule of thumb for deter- 
mining the acres which can be 
covered in a 10-hour day: 

Multiply the plow’s operating 
width in feet by the operating speed 
in miles per hour. Thus, a three bot- 
tom 16-inch plow (4 feet) operat- 
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. WHICH 


sr 


Tractor Size 
Medium 


KINDS OF PLOWS Large 


Tractor-Mounted Good Good 

Semi-Mounted Good Good 

Pull Type Good Good 

Reversible Good Good 
(two-way) 


22 


Terrain 


Small Rough Level 


Good Good Good 
Poor Good Good 
Poor Fair Good 
Good Good Good 


— Irrigated Land — Uniform 


Fair 

Fair Good Good 

Fair Good Good 
Excellent Good Good 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 


Soil Type —— 
Changing 
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Despite recent developments in other methods of seedbed preparation, the moldboard plow 


remains the most widely used tillage implement. This 2-part review, aimed particularly at 
those whose plow-selling efforts have perhaps lapsed into order-taking, discusses the chief 
factors to consider in selecting one type of moldboard (mounted, semi-mounted, reversible, 


pull) over another. 


ing at four miles per hour could be 
expected to cover approximately 16 
acres per day. This figure assumes 
a reasonable number of stops for 
adjustments, unplugging, turning at 
the ends of the field, etc. 

When determining plow size, 
don’t overlook the possibility of an 
extremely wet season: Some farm- 
ers will insist on buying a plow big 
enough to do the job on time in 
the worst year they could expect 
for their particular area. This may 
often prove false economy, depend- 
ing on the frequency of such severe 
weather, and whether or not the 
farmer can productively use the 
time saved in years of normal 
weather. 

Large Tractors (6 Bottoms or More) 

For efficient operation, plow size 
should match tractor size rather 
closely. Thus, crawler tractors and 


Average 
Operator 


Acreage to 
be Plowed 


Good Smal|-Medium Good 
Good Medium-Large Good 
Good Large Good 
Good Small-Medium Good 
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high-horsepower four-wheel drive 
tractors are limited almost com- 
pletely to pull-type or specially de- 
signed mounted equipment. So we 
are discussing here wheel-type farm 
tractors now on the market, most 
of which can use mounted or semi- 
mounted plows, as well as pull-type 
equipment. 

There are two main types of large 
wheel tractors available: (1) The 
standard type, used mostly in west- 
ern areas for non-row-crop farming, 
which have standard wheel tread 
spacing and usually no provision for 
attachment of rear-mounted equip- 
ment; (2) row-crop tractors with ad- 
justable wheel tread and generally 
two- or three-point linkage for rear- 
mounted implements. 

Standard tractors usually have a 
hydraulic system for the operation 
of remote cylinders used to raise 


and lower pull-type equipment. 
Without rear linkage these tractors 
are limited to pull-type plows only, 
and due to their standard wheel 
spacing it may be impossible to ob- 
tain a straight line of draft from 
the plow to the tractor when run- 
ning one wheel in the furrow. The 
tractor must then be driven either 
with both rear wheels on the land, 
or to off-hitch the plow to let the 
tractor wheel run in the furrow. 
Considerable side-draft may be en- 
countered, however, in hard plow- 
ing if the hitch is offset very much. 


Large row-crop tractors have ad- 
justable wheels, and in most cases, 
a two- or three-point hitch which 
provides draft control and weight 
transfer for rear-mounted imple- 
ments. Pull-type plows can be used 
with these tractors and, since the 
wheel tread is adjustable, a straight 


Ia a TN SE i So SCAR 


Field Size, Shape 
Large, 
Rectangular 


Operating Factors Kind, Amount 
Poor Ease of Frequency of Price per Maneuver- of Trash 
Operator Adjustment Adjustment Bottom ability (clearance) 


Poor Easiest Most Often Lowest Best Fair 
Fair Good Moderate Next Lowest 3rd Best Good 
Good Fair Least Next Highest 4th Best Good 
Poor Fair Moderate Highest 2nd Best Good 
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PLOWS 


Which is best? 


line of pull can be maintained in 
many cases with up to six-bottom 
plows with the tractor wheel in the 
furrow. But with most large tractors 
with six-bottom or larger plows it 
will be necessary either to drive 
with both rear wheels on the land, 
or to offset the hitch. 

Tractor draft control cannot be 
used with pull-type plows, except 
for tractors equipped with a special 
weight transfer hitch for pull-type 
equipment. These hitches are cou- 
pled to the tractor draft control sys- 
tem and are rigid horizontally. Thus 
the tractor attempts to lift the en- 
tire plow, which transfers weight to 
the tractor rear wheels and increases 
traction. 

Draft control, with semi-mounted 
or mounted plows, will keep the 
tractor under steady load, but will 
also cause some variations in plow- 
ing depth as harder or softer spots 
are encountered. Extent of depth 
change will depend on how extreme 
the soil differences are. Large 
changes in plowing depth may be 
corrected by the operator if a con- 
stant depth is desired. 

With draft control maintaining a 
constant load on the tractor engine, 
and weight transfer from the plow 
increasing traction, the tractor is 
better able to pull through hard 
spots in the field without overload- 
ing the engine or changing gears. 

Mounted plows on the large trac- 
tors take full advantage of the draft 
control and weight transfer features 
of the tractor hitches. But added 
weight of large mounted plows may 
cause the tractor’s front end to be- 
come unstable when turning or in 
transport unless it is adequately 
weighted. 
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Front weights are not a total dis- 


advantage, since the tractor weight 
transfer system takes a portion of 
the weight from the front tractor 
wheels as well as from the plow. 

Adding more weight to the front 
end than is required for stability 
and steering will only increase roll- 
ing resistance of the front wheels 
and will not provide additional 
weight transfer or traction. 
Medium Tractors (4-5 Bottoms) 

Most current medium size trac- 
tors are available with either two- 
or three-point hitches which provide 
some method of draft control and 
weight transfer. Most of them also 
have adjustable wheels, which can 
thus be set to obtain the proper line 
of draft from the plow. 

All plow types will perform satis- 
factorily with these tractors. But 
since most pull-type plows cannot 
use draft control and weight trans- 
fer hitches, they must generally be 
purchased in smaller sizes or oper- 
ated at slower speeds than mounted 
or semi-mounted plows. Also, more 
additional weight must be used on 
tractor rear wheels when operating 
pull-type plows. 

Since semi-mounted and mounted 
plows can take advantage of the 
tractor draft control system they can 
generally be operated faster in the 
same soil conditions, or sometimes 
with additional bottoms, compared 
to pull-type plows. 

Mounted plows become essentially 
self-propelled implements, which 
adds to the ease of handling. But 
enough front-end weight is needed 
for tractor stability. 

Small Tractors (2-3 Bottoms) 

Most current small tractors are 

equipped with hitches offering some 


means of draft control and weight 
transfer, so the mounted plow is 
usually best for these tractors; draft 
control and weight transfer permit 
use of larger plows than would be 
possible with pull-type equipment, 
and the mounted plow-tractor com- 
bination is the most maneuverable. 
Maneuverability 

Mounted plows generally maneu- 
ver better than pull-type or semi- 
mounted plows since they are usu- 
ally shorter per bottom and can turn 
directly with the tractor. The plow 
can go anywhere the tractor can— 
forward or reverse. However, with 
larger mounted plows, and to some 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Defining Plow Types 


Mounted: Attached to tractor rear 
linkage, carried solely by the trac- 
tor when in the transport position. 


Reversible: Equipped with two sets 
of moldboards to throw all fur- 
rows in the same direction. May 
be tractor-mounted or pull type. 


ots Seti : Oe i a a wat ae 
Semi-Mounted: Attached to the tracto 
by transport wheel (which serves also as furrow wheel), Semi-mounted plows may 
pivot over cross shaft attached to tractor lower links and have steerable tail 
wheel, or have fixed cross shaft and freely pivoting tail wheel, in which case the 
plow always remains in line with the tractor. 


Pull-Type: Equipped with their own 
transport wheels; not raised or low- 
ered by the tractor linkage. Re- 
mote hydraulic cylinder normally 
raises and lowers these units. 
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Selling Moldboard Piows 


Starts on page 22 


extent with small and medium size 
mounted plows, care must be taken 
to avoid striking fences, etc., when 
turning at headlands, around cor- 
ners, etc. 


Semi-mounted plows can turn al- 
most as short as mounted plows, 
and generally shorter than pull-type 
plows. And with the pivoting, or 
steerable, tail wheel the  semi- 
mounted plow can be backed into 
fence corners, buildings, etc., almost 
as easily as mounted units. 

Level Terrain 


All plow types will perform satis- 
factorily on level terrain, assuming 
adequate field size in which close 
maneuvering is not a critical factor. 
Rough Terrain 


Pull-type plows provide good 
flexibility in crossing waterways and 
ditches, but can be somewhat awk- 
ward on contours or point rows. 
Obtaining adequate traction also 
becomes more of a problem when 
plowing hillsides, and additional 
rear wheel weights will usually have 
to be added for pull-type plows. 


Semi-mounted plows offer good 
flexibility, as well as maneuverabil- 
ity for plowing contours or point 
rows. Tractor stability is very good. 

Mounted plows combine weight 
transfer, draft control and maneu- 
verability — all important features 
when plowing hillsides and irregu- 
lar fields. However, steep slopes and 
sharp turns reduce tractor stability; 
_ thus, the tractor front end requires 
adequate weighting with mounted 
plows. 


Mounted reversible plows work 
well for plowing contours, terraces, 
point rows, etc., since they leave 
only one dead furrow at the edge 
of the field. Pull-type reversible 
plows are slightly less desirable for 
this kind of plowing, since they lack 
the maneuverability of mounted 
units. 

(The April 7 I&T will take up 
further considerations in plow selec- 
tion—Irrigated land, uniform soil 
type, frequently changing soil types, 
large rectangular fields, small, irreg- 
ular fields, kinds and amounts of 
trash, ease of adjustment, frequency 
of adjustments, operator skills and 
preferences and price per bottom.) 
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Mounted, Semi-Mounted, Pull-Type or Reversible? 


SELECTING THE RIGHT MOLDBOARD, 


How well do you understand the plus and minus aspects of 
the different plow types as they apply to different situations? 
Does the plow match the tractor?—And does it match plow- 


ing conditions to be faced? 


By Frank Buckingham, Product Specialist 
and Don Manson, Product Training Instructor 


The first article in this series (March 
21) covered such plow selection fac- 
tors as: Number of acres; use with 
large, medium and small tractors; 
maneuverability; and level and 
rough terrain. Here are further con- 
siderations: Irrigated land; chang- 
ing and uniform soil types; large, 
regular vs. small, irregular fields; 
trash; ease and frequency of adjust- 
ments; operator skills and prefer- 
ences; and price per bottom. 


Irrigated Land 

Since irrigated land must be as 
level as possible, the reversible plow 
is the most desirable on such acres. 
Leveling the single dead furrow at 
the edge of the field poses no spe- 
cial problem, compared to the nu- 
merous dead furrows commonly left 
by other plows. 


Uniform Soil Type 
Any of the plows may be expect- 


MASSEY-FERGUSON, INC. 


ed to perform well when properly 
adjusted and operated in fields of 
uniform soil type; field adjustments 
are virtually eliminated and the 
plow requires little operator atten- 
tion. 


Frequently Changing Soil Types 

A properly adjusted pull-type unit 
will plow at essentially the same 
depth when going from one soil type 
to another if the soils are firm 
enough to hold up the wheels. 
Farmers who insist on uniform plow- 
ing depth, but with frequently 
changing soil types within their 
fields, should probably have a pull- 
type plow. 

Mounted and semi-mounted plows 
operating off the tractor draft con- 
trol system will change plowing 
depth in relation to degree of dif- 
ference in soil types, the amount of 
change depending upon the differ- 
ence in draft on the plow and re- 
sponsiveness of the draft control 


Plow Types 


Reversible: Equipped with two sets 
of moldboards to throw all fur- 
rows in the same direction. May 
be tractor-mounted or pull type. 


Pull-Type: Equipped with their own 
transport wheels; not raised or low- 
ered by the tractor linkage. Re- 
mote hydraulic cylinder normally 
raises and lowers these units. 


Mounted: Attached to tractor rear 
linkage, carried solely by the trac- 
tor when in the transport position. 


Semi-Mounted: Attached to the 
tractor rear linkage but supported 
in the rear by transport wheel 
(which serves also as furrow wheel). 
Semi-mounted plows may pivot 
over cross shaft attached to trac- 
tor lower links and have steerable 
tail wheel, or have fixed cross 
shaft and freely pivoting tail 
wheel, in which case the plow 
remains in line with the tractor. 
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PART Il 


system. Use of draft control also re- 
duces engine overloading and gear 
shifting. 


Large Rectangular Fields 

Any of the plow types perform all 
right in large, relatively flat fields; 
final choice depends on total acre- 
age, tractor size, etc. 


Small Irregular Fields 


A small to medium mounted plow 
is usually best for use in small ir- 
regularly shaped fields. They can 
get into corners and make. shorter 
turns than the other types. Pull-type 
plows are the least desirable for this 
work; they require more turning 
space, frequently on plowed ground, 
and also more time. 


Kind and Amount of Trash 


Semi-mounted and pull-type plows 
can usually be built longer than 
mounted plows without sacrificing 
control and operating efficiency of 
the tractor. They therefore normally 
have better trash clearance. More 
trash clearance is also available on 
the same model plows with 16-inch 
bottoms than on those with 14-inch 
bottoms. 

Properly adjusted rolling coulters, 
trash covers, weed hooks or cover- 
ing wires can greatly improve the 
quality of plowing and reduce lost 
time from trash plugging. Coulters 
should be set just deep enough to 
cut surface trash, usually about one- 
fourth the diameter of the coulter. 
Setting coulters too deep may cause 
the plow to ride on the coulter hub, 
causing excessive wear and prevent- 
ing the plow from reaching its 
proper depth. In extremely hard 
soils coulters should be set directly 
above or to the rear of the share 
point to prevent the plow from rid- 
ing out of the ground on the coul- 
ters. 

Coulters should be set far enough 
outside the landside (half to three- 
fourths of an inch) to leave a 
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straight furrow wall. Setting coul- 
ters too wide will cause the bottom 
to cut too wide and increase draft. 
Setting the coulter inside the land- 
side will cause excessive wear on 
the shin of the moldboard and leave 
a ragged furrow wall. 

Trash covers and jointers should 
be set to roll a thin ribbon of soil 
from the top corner of the furrow 
slice into the bottom of the furrow, 
thus providing extra loose dirt for 
trash coverage and rolling under 
trash on the edge of the furrow 
slice. For more complete trash cov- 
erage or better scouring, the wing 


of the jointer or trash cover is set 
forward; for less coverage, or to re- 
duce unnecessary draft, the wing is 


moved rearward. 


Ease of Adjustment 

Plowing depth may be increased 
or decreased from the tractor seat 
with mounted or semi-mounted 
plows. Plowing depth of pull-type 
plows with remote hydraulic cylin- 
der lift may be decreased from the 
tractor seat, but the change is not 
permanent; the plow will not return 
to the new depth automatically after 
raising and lowering again at the 
end. 

Some remote hydraulic cylinders 
may be “inched” slightly deeper 
than their normal operating position 
after the plow has been lowered to 
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its preset level. Again, this new level 
is not regained automatically after 
the plow has been raised and 
lowered. 

Lateral leveling of most mounted 
and semi-mounted plows is adjusted 
from the tractor seat by means of 
the leveling crank on the tractor 
lower lift links. 

Many mounted plows are 
equipped with a hand crank, lever 
or hydraulic cylinder attachment for 
rotating the plow cross-shaft. This 
increases or decreases the width of 
cut of the front bottom. If the front 
bottom does not cut a full furrow 
it will not throw enough soil to level 
the plowed ground; if it is cutting 
too wide it may leave a ridge and 
increase side-draft, strain and wear 
on the plow. 

Changing depth of reversible 
plows may be done from the tractor 
seat, but most other adjustments on 
these plows must be done from the 
ground. Proper adjustment of the 
reversible plow is even more impor- 
tant than with any of the other 
plows, in that a “correction” applied 
when plowing in one direction may 
simply double the problem when 
the plow is reversed. 


Frequency of Operating 
Adjustments 

After initial working adjustments 
are made, a pull-type plow will nor- 
mally continue to function properly 
without further changes, barring ex- 
treme variations in soil type. Mount- 
ed plows, especially in varying soil 
types, will require frequent changes. 
However, these changes may be 
made without stopping the tractor 
and require little effort. 

Semi-mounted plows fall between 
pull-type and mounted plows in re- 
gard to adjustment frequency. 


Average Operator 

An operator who knows and un- 
derstands the functions of the vari- 
ous controls on both tractor and 
plow, and who will make the neces- 
sary adjustment as needed, normally 
can do a satisfactory job of plowing 
with any of the plow types. Under 
adverse conditions, greater skill and 
understanding of the effect of each 
adjustment on the plowing job is 
required for good results, 


Poor Operator 


With unskilled operators, many 
farmers prefer to use pull-type 


plows. As noted before, the pull- 
type plow may be adjusted on en- 
tering the field and expected to 
function satisfactorily for some time 
without further attention. 


Operator Preference 


With all these practical consid- 
erations, each farmer usually has a 
personal preference as to which type 
plow he would rather operate. In 
some cases, no amount of “selling” 
can force him to change his mind. 
Such preferences, or notions, also 
frequently apply to the size plow 
necessary for a particular operation. 

So is it better to make a sale of 
a machine which is not suited to the 
application or to let the customer 
buy somewhere else the plow he 
thinks he needs? Fortunately, few 
customers fall in this category. 

The salesman who is thoroughly 
familiar with his equipment, and 
who convinces the customer he 
knows what he is talking about, will 
not be greatly troubled by this type 


of customer. 


Price-per-Bottom 

In general, because of the extra 
set of bottoms, the price per bottom 
of reversible plows will be higher 
than any of the other types on the 
basis of effective bottoms. Second 
in price-per-bottorn is normally the 
pull-type unit (there is the extra 
cost of the wheels and axles). Elim- 
inating the front wheels reduces the 
price on a semi-mounted plow, but 
the lowest priced per bottom is the 
fully mounted plow, with fewer 
parts and shorter overall length. 


Summary 

Most farmers have pretty well de- 
cided what type and size plow they 
want before they start “shopping” 
for a new plow. But most will listen 
to suggestions regarding the possible 
selection of a different type or size 
plow if they believe the salesman 
knows his wares. Convincing him of 
this is best done with an on-farm 
demonstration. 

But a poor demonstration may be 
worse than no showing at all. There- 
fore, before demonstrating a plow, 
be sure it is properly adjusted, have 
the moldboards scoured before the 
demonstration if possible, be sure 
the tractor is operating properly, 
that tractor wheels are adjusted cor- 
rectly and that adequate weights 
have been installed. 
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Public Relations Department 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3. Tel: 366-6911 


RELEASE DATE: JANUARY 15, 1965 


IMPORTANT NOTE TO EDITORS: While 
this product material is being 
provided to you AT THIS ADVANCE 
DATE to enable you to meet your 
publication's normal closing 

date, the material is not released 


for publication before January 15, 
1965-5: Wenauliy (ape cevaee oeeae 
technical and ethical problems but 
ask that you respect our product 
information release date. 
Toronto, Jan. 15 - A new hay-baler from Massey-Ferguson 
Industries Limited is the medium-sized MF 9, unveiled today 
at Mexico City at a special showing of a new line of tractors 
and implements for MF's North American dealers. 
The MF 9 is designed for the family farm. Its special 
feature is a wide, 56-inch pickup which can feed wide 
windrows into an improved cross-feed for rapid, efficient 
baling. 
Like all MF harvesting and haying equipment, the MF 9 
needs only seasonal lubrication. Give it the grease gun early 
in the spring, and the MF 9 will work non-stop throughout the 
haying season when every hour counts. 
A new hitch and two-joint PTO make the MF 9 easy to 
handle. A dial hitching system works with a strong two- 
joint short-coupled PTO. 
Haying is virtually automated when the MF 9 works with 
the MF 21 bale thrower. The MF 21 attaches easily behind the 
MF 9 to muscle freshly bound bales into the wagon. Together 


the MF 9 and the MF 21 make haying a one-man operation. 
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Public Relations Department V 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3. Tel: 366-6911 


RELEASE DATE: JANUARY 15, 1965 
IMPORTANT NOTE TO EDITORS: While 
this product material is being 
provided to you AT THIS ADVANCE 
DATE to snabie you to meet your 


publication's normal closing date, 
the material is not released for 


publication before January 15, 
965, Wa Tully appractete your 
technical and ethical problems but 
ask that you respect our product 
information release date. 
Toronto, Jan. 15 - Mechanical muscle makes haying an automated 
one-man operation when the MF 21 bale thrower is teamed with 
the new family of balers from Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited. 
The MF 21, first introduced to North American farmers 
in 1962, has been redesigned to handle the extra output of 
MF's new wide-pickup MF 9 baler. 
They were unveiled today in Mexico City at a special showing 
for company dealers from all parts of North America. 
The MF 21 comes equipped with PTO. PTO conversion kits 
will be available for farmers now using engine models. 
Special features of the new MF 21 include a variable 
speed control, operated from the tractor seat. High-speed 
bearings are life lubricated, and self-aligning. 
The MF 21 attaches to the baler with sturdy brackets, 
forming, with the baler, a two-unit power train PTO hookup. 
A wagon tows along behind to catch bales up to 36 inches 


long and weighing up to 75 pounds. 
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Public Relations Department 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited V 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3. Tel: 366-6911 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Toronto, May 10 -- Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited has 
added a giant to its line of tillage tools for use with 
tractors in the more-than-100 horsepower class. 

It is the MF 52 tandem wheeled 21-foot disc harrow, 
which has undergone some of the most extreme tests to prove 
its ruggedness in hard soil conditions or in tilling virgin 
farm fields. 

“An important feature of the 21-foot MF 52 is fee, 
flexibility for transport. The hinge at the winged extension 
has been designed to permit the extension to be raised and 
easily locked into position for transport on dual wheels. 
The tubular frame has sealed-for-life ball bearings, with 
additional bracing and attachment points for the extension. 

Scrapers are included as standard equipment on this 
harrow, which has a 120-inch motion bar to give greater 
stability on rolling land and more uniform penetration across 
the width of the disc. 

Cutting width of the 21-foot MF 52 is 20 feet 8 inches 


with 7-3/8" spacing and 20 feet 7 inches with 9-1/4" spacing. 
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The 21-foot MF 52 comes with standard hitch but has 
the optional feature of MF's exclusive Advanced Ferguson 
System with Pressure Control hitch, which transfers weight 
of pull-type implements to the tractor's rear wheels. This 
gives extra traction instantly and eliminates the bother 
and cost of using wheel weights. Also available as an 
attachment is a weight pan of special design which prevents 


an accumulation of trash and dirt in the pan. 
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Public Relations Department 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3. Tel: 366-6911 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Toronto, July 7 - A stronger frame, no lubrication and 
easier mounting and detaching are among the features the 
farmer will find in two new cultivators offered by 
Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited, Toronto. | 

They are the MF 129 two-row cultivator and the MF 149 
four-row cultivator which are available with a wide range 
of accessories and ground working tools. An adjustable 
shield attachment to prevent soil coverage of young plants 
is one unique feature. | 

Both cultivators have sweeps located well forward to 
give the operator a clear view of how close he is cultivating, 
even at high tractor speeds. 

A "drive-in", 'drive-out'' swing frame enables the 
cultivators to be mounted or detached in minutes by one 
person. 

There is no need for greasing because bearings are 
sealed in the gauge wheels and hillers. Also, pivot points 


are hardened to resist wear. 
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Rubber-tired gauge wheels at the outer ends of the 
gangs maintain correct working depth in the MF 129 and 
MF 149 cultivators. A choice of regular or delayed action 
lifts is also available. Gangs are raised simultaneously 
with the regular lift; front and rear gangs can be raised 
independently with the delayed lift. 

The two implements will cultivate crops on flat land, 
slopes, ridges or in furrow. They are ideal for cotton, 


corn and soybean cultivation. 
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Public Relations Department 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited V 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3. Tel: 366-6911 


Toronto, July 15 -- Designed for medium-sized general 
purpose and dairy farms, the MF 130 tractor is a husky 
junior member of the new breed of tractors from Massey- 
Ferguson Industries Limited. 

This versatile, compact model is built to be the most 
complete and modern tractor available in its power class. 
It can do any job on the farm from row-crop cultivation to 
plowing and haulage. 

Powered by a 26.5 horsepower, four-cylinder Perkins 
diesel engine, it has eight-speed transmission with two 
synchronized speeds, disc brakes and a multiple function 
hydraulic system. Among its many features are a 
differential lock, adjustable track widths and a foam float 
seat to make long hours in the field seem easy. For 
convenient maintenance, the hood is hinged to the right 
to swing over completely, providing easy access to the 
engine. The radiator grille is also hinged. 

The MF 130 incorporates many engineering advances. It 


has the Ferguson system for transferring weight from mounted 
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implements and the resistance of the soil to the rear wheels. 
Draft control,position control and constant pumping are 
operated by one lever on a quadrant close to the operator. 
Draft control is used to raise and lower ground 
engaging implements, and automatically sets their depth. 
Position control holds implements, such as post-hole 
diggers, at a pre-determined depth. Constant pumping 
provides the means of operating external equipment, such as 


front-mounted loaders. 
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Public Relations Department 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3. Tel: 366-6911 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Toronto, July 19 -- Designed for summer fallow or seedbed 
preparation in wheat land or corn country, the new MF 125 
chisel plow, being offered by Massey-Ferguson Industries 
Limited is a heavy-duty, pull type, high clearance machine. 
It can be varied in width from 10 to 26 feet by adding 
suitable extensions to the basic eight-foot frame. 

The basic frame and two one-foot extensions form the 
minimum 10-foot width. Additional rigid extensions provide 
widths of 12 or 14 feet, and four-foot folding wings fiaiee 
the MF 125 a 16-foot unit. By combining four-foot or seven- 
foot wings and rigid extensions, the width can be increased 
in two-foot steps to a maximum of 26 feet. 

Each wing has a rubber tired wheel to carry it during 
operations or turning. On 10-foot to 14-foot models, an 
eight-inch stroke hydraulic cylinder or hand ratchet is 
used for raising or lowering the plow. On 16-foot to 26-foot 
models, a 16-inch stroke cylinder is used. The same cylinder 
is used to fold the wings to the vertical transport position, 


and each wing can be lifted or lowered independently. 
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Ground engaging tools include reversible spike or 
chisel points and 12, 14 or 16-inch sweeps. Vertical 
clearance is 26 inches. This chisel plow is compatible 
with a wide range of tractors, including the heaviest 


types. 
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Public Relations Department MASTER COPY 92C 
Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3. Tel: 366-6911 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Toronto, July 27 -- Nine new or improved products have been 
added to the forage line of Massey-Ferguson Industries 
Limited to create the widest range of forage equipment this 
company has ever offered, 

The latest addition is the MF 37 side-delivery rake, 
which allows high speed raking of hay, alfalfa and other 
forage from swath to windrow. It can be used on irrigation 
borders, terraces, headlands and other rough ground. 

The MF 37 side-delivery rake can be operated with any 
tractor equipped with a drawbar for a single pin hitch; an 
exclusive knee-action wheel suspension absorbs shock, Off- 
set wheels, mounted close to the reel, allow the rake to 
follow ground contours and to rake more cleanly. 

An advantage of the MF forage harvester, which provides 
choices of a pick-up head, or one-row crop head, is its 


versatility. Designed for large capacities, the MF 84 has 
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a 113-square-inch throat. A crawler type top apron, which 
can be reversed to clear the throat opening, moves a 
compact, even flow of material to the cutter knives. 

The MF 84 can also be adjusted for height to meet 
crop conditions and avoid hitting stones or scalping ridge 
rows. A four way deflector spout blows material where it 
is wanted. The shear bar is of tumgsten carbide coated hard 
steel, and is reversible. 

The MF 23 and MF 24 Forage Boxes -- among the largest 
available -- are identical except for length. The MF 23 
has 600 cubic feet of forage capacity; the MF 24, 700 cubic 
feet. Features include a top side extension for easy 
removal to fill with a bucket loader. Beaters are staggered 
for even discharge. Large panels on the box prevent sway 
and warp. Both come in two or three-beater models. 

The MF 7 and MF 8 running gears are for heavy loads. 
The MF 7 is rated at 14,000 pounds; MF 8 at 20,000 pounds. 
Designed not to sway or wobble at high speeds, both running 
gears have all-welded construction and can be equipped with 
used eight-ply passenger tires. Truck tires can also be 


used on the MF 8 running gear. 
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The machine in the MF chopped forage line for all 
types of haylage and silage is the MF 88 crop blower with 
its two feed augers to give a positive hopper assist for 
sticky haylage. A direct drive and a nine-inch pipe enables 
this blower to lift heavy loads into silos as high as 80 
feet. Feed throwout can easily be controlled by the 
operator on the ground. 

Safety is considered in the design of the MF 89 silage 
distributor. This silage distributor does not require a 
man inside the silo. It is the only automatically ground- 
controlled machine to distribute tower silage both auto- 
matically and evenly. Powered by a 1/4 h.p. motor, it can 
be adapted to any blower with a nine-inch pipe. 

Greater use of home grown feeds can be made with the 
MF 90 portable grinder-mixer, which allows the farmer to 
grind and mix at his convenience. Corrugated end plates 
and grinding concaves enable grinding to he done in the 
concave rather than on screens. The mix tank holds two 
tons and has six inspection windows. A spring loaded top 


prevents any damage from overfilling. 
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Massey-Ferguson imdustries Limited 


2 F Ax Wa 
91S Ning St. HH CSt, Toronty 3 tH) 


July 28, 1965 


The enclosed product story and photographs are intended 
to answer basic questions about the MF 1100, the largest 
and most powerful tractor Massey-Ferguson Industries 


Limited has ever produced and placed on the market. 


You may, however, wish to have additional detaiis, or 
feature material on research, development, design, 
manufacture, quality control, customer use evaluation 


or other background information. 


Ef \so,.or if, you, would, prefersother types. of photographs, 
please let me know what you have in mind. We will do 
everything possible to assist and co-operate with you 


in your news and editorial coverage of this ''big power" 


tractors as ol gp a 


H. R. Redmond, 
HRR: ghe Editorial Manager. 
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Public Relations Department 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited V 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3. Tel: 366-6911 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Toronto, July 28 -- Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited has 
started production of tractors in the 100 horsepower class. 
Added now to the new line of MF tractors introduced earlier 
this year is the new MF 1100, a six-eight-plow, 8,000-pound 
giant. 
The development of the MF 1100 illustrates the 
trend toward greater tractor power to increase farm 
productivity. This tractor's 354-cubic-inch Perkins 
diesel engine delivers 110 bare engine horsepower at 
2,200 r.p.m., and an estimated 92 p.t.o. horsepower. 
Twelve-speed multi-power transmission, adjustable 
steering wheel and hydrostatic power steering are standard 
features. Also standard are power disc brakes and flood- 
and-spot dual headlights. Every MF 1100 has a dry element 
air cleaner. 


more 
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The independent power-takeoff provides speeds of 540 
or 1,000 r.p.m. The hydraulic system pumps 20 gallons a 
minute, and two remote hydraulic valves have couplers that 
can be connected and disconnected under pressure. There 
are choices of both four-wheel and dual tricycle row crop 
models, as well as the western model. It has the "rugged 
new breed" styling of all the new MF tractors. 

Designed principally for corn, wheat, cotton and rice 
growing areas, the MF 1100 was under engineering development 
for six years. It has been farm tested, under a variety of 
soil and climatic conditions, for many months in an exten- 
sive customer use evaluation program. 

On all models Pressure Control is an option. Pressure 
Control, introduced by Massey-Ferguson this year, extends 
the advantages of the Ferguson system of hydraulics and 
linkage to tractors with pull-type implements. 

Previously the automatic transfer of weight from the 
front end, the implement and the soil resistance to the 
rear wheels could only be obtained with mounted implements. 
This weight transfer adds to traction and makes effective 
and economical use of engine power. 

Besides numerous engineering refinements for high 


performance, the new tractor has many features to make the 


more 
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operator's work safer, more convenient and more comfortable. 
The seat is power-adjusted. Hydraulic controls are in a 
console, gear shift levers are mounted in the dash, and there 
is am ‘aircraft-typeshand ‘throttle, as) well’-as* afoot throttle. 
Electro-luminescent instrument panel lighting eliminates the 
need for bulb changing, and averts risk of instrument black- 
out. 

The seven new MF tractors introduced this year range 
from the two-plow MF 130, with 26.5 horsepower, to this 
hefty new farm power plant. The MF 1100 is the most power- 


ful tractor built by Massey-Ferguson ever offered. 
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Public Relations Department 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3. Tel: 367-3008 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Toronto, Sept. 22 -- Latest addition to Massey-Ferguson's 
family of self-propelled combines is a small machine with 
many features of larger MF combines. Goes ME 205 is 
designed for harvesting corn, soybeans, small grains and 
other seed crops. It can be equipped with a 10 or 13-foot 
grain table and a two-row wide or three-row narrow corn 
head. 

The new combine has Massey-Ferguson's exclusive 
rethresher unit and many on-the-go control features of 
larger combines. Lt 2s the only combine of ius size with 
a six cylinder engine, and its grain tank capacity of 54 
bushels or 70 bushels with extensions is the largest in 
its class. 

The rethresher unit makes it unnecessary to return 
tal ings or thescytindervandMeoneave for rethreshningsor 
the straw walkers. for, separating. Overloading these 
units is avoided. 

Platform mounted controls permit the operator, on-the- 
eo, tO adjust cylinder Speed mo tmatch the crop, Change the 
reel speed, reset the concave-cylinder clearance and operate 
the hydraulic reel dirt. Even dumping the stone trap can 
be done on-the-go. 

Cylinder width of the MF 205 is 26 inches, and 


separating area is 3,800 square inches. 
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Public Relations Department 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited i 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3. Tel: 367-3008 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Toronto, February 17 -- A precision unit Planter, for accurate 
and fast planting of corn, Soybeans, sorghum and other smooth 
seeds, has been announced by Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited. 

This MF 41 unit Planter, mounted on a tool bar, accurately 
Spaces seed from three to 14.5 inches apart in the row with units 
easily adjusted to any practical row spacing from 16 inches up. 
Rugged parallelogram linkage lets the Planter follow ground 
contours to ensure uniform planting depth, and double seed openers 
provide accurate seed placement under varying soil and moisture 
conditions. 

Fast selection of seeds and an unusally short distance from 
the seed plate to the ground permits the MF 41 to plant accurately 
at speeds up to seven miles per hour. Full-bushel seed hoppers 
further speed up planting by cutting stops for refilling. 

The new Planter has a wide range of planting rates and is 
capable of planting up to 68, 000 plants per acre. 

Attachments for the MF 41 include fertilizer, pesticide, 


minimum tillage and soil opening and closing units. 
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Public Relations Department 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited Y 
915 King Street West, Toronto 3. Tel: 367-3008 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Toronto, June 30 -- The first plow in North America to combine 
the advantages of reversible and semi-mounted plows with a 
steerable tail wheel has been introduced by Massey-Ferguson 
Industries Limited. 

This MF 59 Semi-Mounted Reversible Moldboard Plow eliminates 
dead and back furrows to leave a field level for maximum productivity. 
It also has the semi-mounted advantage of the plow's size being 
geared to the pulling power to today's more powerful tractors, 
instead of being limited by the tractor's ability to lift and carry as 
with fully mounted units. 

In turning, the steerable tail wheel follows the tractor to permit 
short turns in either direction. It is possible to make direct turns, 
without looping or backing up, with headlands of only 25 to 30 feet in 
width. The turning linkage permits a 45-degree angle between the 
tractor and plow. 

Available with 18-inch bottoms in four and five bottom sizes, 
the MF 59 is capable of plowing up to 16 inches deep. A 30-inch 
underbeam clearance and 34-inch fore-and-aft spacing provide extra 


trash clearance for deep plowing. 
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Because of advance hitch design, the new plow allows 


tractors to operate on unplowed land instead of in the furrows. 


The results are increased traction, a reduction of plow sole 
compaction, a minimum angle of pull to the plow's center of 


load and greater operator comfort. 
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Cooperation in independent evaluations: this cooperation takes several 


forms. Examples include MF's participation in the Nebraska tractor 
tests, the loaning or leasing of MF machines to colleges of agricul- 
ture and agricultural engineering, visits of staff members of such 
institutions to MF facilities where they observe manufacturing pro- 
cesses, testing procedures and the operation of the machinery under 


actual farming conditions. 


These activities usually result in communication to selected agricul- 
tural groups conveying expert evaluation or comment. MF exercises no 
influence on the nature of that comment except through the quality of 
its machinery. MF cannot comment on the eventual effect of, or value 


to, the farmer of such communications in his machinery purchases. 


Professional papers by company experts: occasionally, MF's own experts 


prepare technical or semi-technical papers which, for example, are 
submitted to various professional groups. Two examples follow. The 


first deals with "The Combine Corn Harvester and its Impact on Ontario 


Agriculture"; the second discusses certain MF practices in "Information 


Dissemination to Dealers and Farmers". 
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‘THE COMBINE CORN HARVESTER 


AND ITS IMPACT ON ONTARIO AGRICULTURE 


pebedy. 
Wilitan 6. Miller 
Administrative Engineer 


Massey Ferguson Industries Limited 
toronto, Ontario, 


For Presentation at the 
Congres des Igenieurs 176%, Congress of Cansdian 
Canadiens Engineers 


Montreal, Quebec, 


This paper gives the background of the Combine 
Corn Harvester Development, its impact on 
agticuliture, particularly in Ontario, also an 
examination of the Corn Head Attachment for the 
Combine Harvester, which has been one of the 
most significant factors in the changing 
agricultural scene, 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

In the year 1492, when Columbus first landed on the 
shores of America, he found plantations of an edible 
grain crop growing within the confines of Indian villages. 
The natives called the plant "Mays" meaning "the sustainer 
of life", This was transliterated by the Spaniards into 
"Maiz" and later into the English language as "Maize", 

At that time the common English word for grain crops 
was "corn", This applied to grain in general and especi- 
ally to the common grain crop in any specific area, Thus 
the grain crop grown by the American Indians became known 
to the English colonists as "Indian Corn", and, when the 
hardy settlers discovered the value of this crop, it be- 
came literally the "sustainer of life" to them. When their 
wheat crop failed, the corn crop saved them from utter 
starvation, Ease of cultivation and the virtual certainty 
of a harvest made this grain very popular with the American 
homesteaders. It became the "Corn" of the American pioneer 
and has retained this title to this day. 

2. THE PLACE OF CORN IN WORLD AGRICULTURE 

Following wheat and rice, corn now ranks third among 
the grains for food and feed - i.e. for human consumption 
and as supplementary livestock ration. The United States 
Department. of Agriculture issues each year Agricultural 
Statistics giving, among much other data, acreage and pro- 
duction for various crops by countries and continents. 


From this source the following statistics have been obtained. 
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WORLD ACREAGE COMPARED TO WHEAT AND RICE V 


1000 1000 
426,510 Acres Bo. 767 12,340 Acres 
6,320,000 1000 


Bushels Bushels 


1000 1000 

229,029 heres 8,180 Acres 
1000 | 7,835,000 1000 

Bushels Bushels 


NOTE: Rice is taken at 45 lbs. per bushel 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD PRODUCTION 
In 1965 world production of corn increased by approximately 
4.6% to a new high of 8.2 billion bushels, distributed as follows: 


Millions of Bushels Of World otal 
North and 
Central 4,577 SPC 
America 
Western 
Europe 350 4.3 
Eastern 
Europe 660 - 8.0 
UE ee ee 190 TES 
Asia 1,055 159 
Africa 550 On 
South 
America 810 9.9 
Australia and 
New Zealand 5 One 
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So Shoe 
Canadian acreage and production of grain corn as re- 


ported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is as follows: 


1947-51 1965 

Canada Acres 268 ,480 152,000 
Bushels(000) 12,710 59,648 

Ontario Acres 249,000 740,000 
Bushels(000) 12,383 59,348 

Manitoba Acres 19,480 12,000 
Bushels (000) 327 300 


Almost the entire Canadian Grain Corn Crop has been 
produced in Ontario. A very small percentage (1.6%) has 
been grown in Manitoba. There are indications that pro- 
duction is now spreading to the province of Quebec, but 
the acreage and production has not been included in the 
latest crop census. 

ONTARIO PERCENTAGE 

In 1950 Ontario produced approximately 0.24% of the 
total world production. By 1965 this percentage had risen 
tO. 7 2n, 

UTILIZATION OF GRAIN CORN 

Ontario grown grain corn is basically used for live- 

stock feed. 68% of home grown corn is fed on the farm, 


The remaining 32% is processed by industrial plants. Feed 


manufacturers take 16%, distillers take 6%, starch, brewers, 


breakfast food etc. take approximately 9% and roughly 1% is 


exported, 
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NOTE: 84% of Ontario grain corn 
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It should also be noted that corn imports, amounting 
to nearly 40% of home production, are used almost exclusive- 
ly by starchvand oil producers. This is a very definite 
area of potential expansion for corn production in Ontario. 
3. THE PROBLEMS OF CORN PRODUCTION 
THE. SEED. BED 

Corn can be successfully produced on a wide variety 
of soils. The basic requirements are adequate drainage and 


soil fertility. 
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Methods of seed bed preparation have changed appre- 
ciably in the last few years. Prior to the advent of com- 
plete chemical weed control, it was necessary to do repeated 
tillage operations in order to destroy weed populations. 
The present trend to "minimum tillage" reduces the loss of 
organic matter and provides natural aeration and better 
erosion resistance, For good germination and growth, as 
far « the seed bed is concerned, it is only necessary 
that the soil be moist and firmed around the seed. 

Some work has been done with "no tillage" systems. 
The land is not plowed, nor harrowed, it is merely slit 
Loy a depth suiricient to permit placine of the seedvand is 
pressed back down again, This has given some very good re- 
sults. One experimental plot has been planted in this way 
for 14 years and the soil remains in excellent condition 
due to the undisturbed bacterial and earth worm action, 

TBE SEED 
The new, modern hybrids have been specifically dev- 
eloped for different climatic conditions. Corn belt hy- 
brids, with a longer growing season, have more time for 
vegetative growth than those developed for Canadian condi- 
Lions. 

Reference should be made to the development by the 
Central Experimental Farm (in Ottawa) of Hybrids for short 
season areas and with early cold tolerance. 

CE the 7,500 acres of certified seed grown in Ontario, 
this year, the majority is either Ottawa bred or contains 


elements of Ottawa breeds. 
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It is significant that the average yield in Ontario 
“is about 10% higher than average U.S. yields. Of course 
yields in the U.S. Corn Belt are substantially higher than 
the U.S, average. It should also be added that maximum 
yields in Ontario are close to U.S. maximums. The basic 
problem in Hybrid development for Ontario conditions is to 
develop a plant with early maturity, cold tolerance in 
Spring, high yield and disease resistance, With the pre- 
sent trend toward much higher plant populations per acre, 
(from a present 18,000 plants to a possible 35,000) it is 
also important that the top leaves, in particular, of the 
corn be developed to achieve maximum photosynthesis. It 
should be noted that approximately 90% of the dry matter 
yield of a corn crop is derived from photosynthesis and 
only 10% from the soil. 

For Ontario conditions, the selection of seed will 
be governed largely by the heat units required and avail- 
able for corn production. 

"Heat units" are arbitrary values based on relation- 
ships between corn development and temperature. They are 
calculated on the basis of temperatures above 50°F in day- 
time and 40°F at night. The sum of "heat units", between 
a derived planting date and the autumn date when killing 
frost can be expected one year in ten, is used to provide 
a heat unit rating for locations in Southern Ontario, (Fia.2) 
Grain corn can be grown in those areas having a rating of 
over 2,500 heat units. There are approximately 4 million 


acres of land suitable for grain corn growing in Ontario. 
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With present utilized acreage of only 800,000 acres, there 
is ample room for expansion. 
CULTIVATION 

Basically the only valid reason for row cultivation 
is to control weed growth; in most soils no useful purpose 
is served from the standpoint of moisture conservation, 
Where adequate weed control can be obtained by use of 
herbicides, mechanical weed removal is unnecessary and 
costly. In any event, cultivation should be quite shallow 
(less than 2" deep). Deeper cultivation damages the feed- 
er roots and reduces crop yields. 
HARVESTING 

Harvesting of grain corn involves the removal of the 
ear from the plant, the removal of the husk from around the 
ear, and shelling, or separation of the kernels from the 
cob. These operations should be done when kernel moisture 
is between 25% and 30%. In the case of cribbed ear corn 
the shelling operation is done later, as and when required. 
STORAGE AND SHIPMENT 

Ear corn is usually stored in cribs and both the cob 
and the grain are used for feed, Cribs vary in size but are 
usually nine to 12 feet high. 

Grain corn storage on the farm is becoming more im- 
portant. This allows the farmer to eliminate waiting periods 


at elevators during the busy harvest season, 
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It also permits the grower to sell his production 
when the price is suitable, Many different forms of bulk 
grain storage are used, from old barns and converted corn 
cribs to plywood bins, steel bins, vertical concrete silos 
and rectangular single storey buildings. The single storey 
building is lower in cost than most other storage facilities 
and has the added advantage that it can be used for other 
purposes without major modification. 

The rapid expansion, in both acreage and yield, in 
recent years has produced a marked trend toward field shell- 
ing rather than ear corn harvest. This, in turn, has neces- 
sarily demanded increased storage facilities both at the 
local elevators and on the farn, : 

On-the-farm storage of high-moisture shelled corn, or 
corn and cob meal has many advantages - such as 

1, Low harvest losses 

2. Convenience of handling 

3. Low storage costs 

4. Improved feed value (in some cases) 

When the corn crop is not to be used on the farm 
where it is grown, it is generally desirable to reduce the 
moisture content from the 20% - 30% at harvest to from 13% 

- 15%. This is important to prevent rapid deterioration of 
ehersenyes crop, to preserve its nutritive value and to 


assure germination for seed, 
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There are three basic methods of drying corn - 
1, Natural Ventilation 
2. ‘Foreed Natural 42 r 
3. Forced Heated Air 
The temperature of the drying air must not be too 
high. For example, it has been reported that corn heated 
to 180° - 200°F loses approximately 50% of its starch 
yield as compared to naturally dried corn. The feed 


market may accept corn dried at 180°F but the industrial 


market prefers corn dried by natural air to any heat dried 
material, They will accept as suitable corn dried at 130°F 
provided it meets the other standards and has a minimum of 


stress cracks, For seed corn the temperature must be held 


below 110°F to maintain germination, Air volumes in any 
case must be such that the shelled corn can be dried fast 
enough to prevent moid growth. 

Moisture migration during storage for more than a 
few months can result in spoilage. A forced movement of 
air through the stored corn has been found of value in 
maintaining uniform moisture content in stored grain. 

Some research in Europe and USA has pointed to the 
possibility of refrigerated or chilled storage of high 
moisture grains. At the 1966 Winter Meeting of the ASAE 
a paper was presented by Mr. Robert W, Frudeger entitled 
"For cold cash, you need cold corn". This outlined a new 
development in corn storage consisting of a dome-shaped 


insulated building made of aluminum, designed to store or 
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condition high moisture shelled corn at low temperatures 
and deriving its energy from an all electric heat pump. 
This building, with a 50,000 bushel capacity, is capable 
of accepting and chilling 10,000 bushels per day. 


4, TARVESTING PRACTICES IN ONTARIO THROUGH THE YEARS 
a EN NARLO TNROUGH THE YEARS 


(a) HAND HARVESTING 

Up until the time of the first World War harvesting 
of corn in Ontario was mostly a manual operation. Picking 
corn, an ear at a time, by hand was not only one of the most 
gruelling jobs on the farm, it was also the most costly 
operation in growing the crop. 
(b) THE CORN BINDER 

With the introduction of the Corn Binder, the heavy 


manual work was greatly reduced but it was still necessary 


to stook the corn by hand and later haul it to the barn yard, 


for crib storage or for chopping into ensilage. 


(c) THE CORN PICKER 


The increasing industrial demand for shelled Com, 
and the increasing on-the-farm use as stock feed, led to the 
development first of the Corn Picker and later the Picker- 
Sheller. While the first important Corn Picker patent was 
allowed in 1880 and some one row Pickers - horse and tractor 
drawn - were sold in the United States during World War I, 
it was not until the development of the tractor-power-take- 


off that Corn Pickers really came into vogue. 
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The Corn Picker is essentially a tractor pulled or 
tractor mounted, 1 or 2 row unit designed to harvest only 
the ears, leaving the stalk aiacAges in the field, 

The basic elements of the Corn Picker are: 

1, Long flexibly mounted "snouts" to run along the ground 
and lift up all fallen plants, 

2. Gathering Chains to hold the stalk and feed it into 
the mechanism, 

3. Snapping Rolls to pull the stalk down and snap off the 
ear. 

4, Elevator to discharge ears into a trailed wagon, 

Husking rolls, to remove the husk or green wrapper . 
from around the ears, were added later thus converting the 
straight Corn-Picker into the Picker-Husker, 

The development of the Picker-Sheller followed nat- 
urally, by the addition of a "sheller" unit between the 
husking rolls and the elevator, 

The Picker-Sheller delivers shelled corn i.e. grain 
corn separated from the cob, into a trailed wagon from 
which it is unloaded into dryers and/or storage units 
either on the farm or at the local commercial elevator, 
(d) THE COMBINE CORN HARVESTER 

Concurrent with the development of Corn Harvesting 
machinery was the development of machinery for the harvest- 


ing of wheat and other cereal grains, 
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Beginning with the development of the horse drawn 
Reaper in the early 1830's, and the basic threshing prin- 
ciples about 5 years later, a constant progressive develop- 
ment has been going on. 

The first steel thresher was introduced in 1904 and 
the pull type grain Combine or Reaper-Thresher in the 1920's, 

The Self Propelled Combine was introduced into North | 
America in 1938 and since that time has become standard 
equipment for big-acreage harvesting of small grains. The 
outstanding success of the Self-Propelled Combine led to the 
further developments of the same nature. Self Propelled Corn 
Pickers, Swathers, Windrowers and Hay Balers are some of the 
many applications of this principle, 

Cne of the most outstanding developments in recent 
years has been the adaptation of Corn Picker units to the 
Self Propelled Grain Combine, This is known commercially 
as a Corn-Head-Attachment and, when mounted on the basic 
Self Propelled Combine, it constitutes an integrated machine, 
the Combine Corn Harvester, which removes the ears from the 
stalks, shells the corn - i.e. removes the kernels from the 
cobs - separates the kernels from the cobs and other debris 
and loads the kernels into a self contained tank, from which 
it can be unloaded on-the-go into trucks for hauling to dry- 
ing units and/or permanent storage. 

Two of the main advantages of the Combine Corn Har- 
vester are that multiple rows cac be harvested in one pass - 
up to 8 rows at the present time - and that the machine can 


continue harvesting while it is unloading into trucks. 
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The saving in total losses, harvesting costs and Vv 
manpower, together with improved tillage methods and in- 
creased yields has improved SHEMeaoaiaty mel by of corm 
growing to such an extent that corn is now the highest- 
value-per-acre grain crop in Ontario. (Fig. 3¢4) 

There are approximately three to four million 
acres of land in the province of Ontario capable of pro- 
ducing corn, The acreage used for shelled corn has grown 
from less than 400,000 acres in 1961 to 752,000 acres in 
1966. Combine Corn Harvesters were first sold in Ontario 
in 1960-61 and census figures indicate that there are now 
slightly over 900 of these machines in this. province, 

The increase in shelled-corn acreage in Ontario is 
related to, and has occurred simultaneously with, a corres- 
ponding increase in the use of Combine Corn Harvesters, 
There is every indication that both will continue to in- 
crease... (Fia 5) 

The ability to harvest larger acreages of corn within 
the optimum harvest period and the improved economics of the 
operation have encouraged this marked trend to larger acre- 
ages of corn, This has been accompanied by a trend to grow- 
ing corn for "on the farm feed", This is a very healthy 
development representing a successful integration of live- 
stock and crop production, Many poultry and swine producers, 
for example, are moving from all purchased feeds to the pur- 


chase of pre-mixes only, for mixing with home grown corn. 
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The improved position of the Ontario corn farmer 
will also permit him to compete with the U.S, corn pro- 
ducers and reduce the large importations of grain corn 
presently being brought in for feed and industrial use. 
Furthermore, at the present time, Ontario farmers con- 
tinue to use substantial quantities of Western feed grain, 
most of which could be replaced by Ontario grown corn, if 
available at the right price. 


5. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMBINE CORN HARVESTER 


(1) THE OBJECTIVE 

(a) To combine in one integrated machine the functions 

of the Picker Sheller and the Self Propelled Grain Combine. 
(b) To increase the machine capacity to four or more 

rows at a time. 

(c) To reduce losses, particularly top and butt-shell- 
ing, experienced with Pickers and Picker-Shellers. 

(2) THE DIFFICULTIES 

(a) Down Crop - that is crop, weakened by insect damage or 
plant food deficiency, that has fallen over or has been 
knocked flat by wind or rain storm * must be picked up and 
harvested with a minimum loss. The problem is to lift the 
stalk, hold it more or less vertical, and guide it into the 
gathering chains and snapping rolls. ins requires Long, 
flexibly mounted snouts, suitably shaped and counter-balanced 
to present digging and yet able to pick up yee lying flat 
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(b) Different row spacings 

While row spacings are definitely becoming narrower, 
along with increasing plant population, at the present time, 
there is a wide variation from a maximum of 42" centres to a 
minimum of 18" centres. 

Small variations in centres are not important when us- 
ing a 2 row unit but, when a 6 or 8 row machine is used, the 
build up in row width variations can result in the possibil- 
ity of missing the outer rows. 

It was obvious that some adjustment of row spacing on 
the machine would be required. The wide variation in crop 
rows would not permit full adjustment without excessive over- 
hang. 

Three basic row widths were required and these were 
set at a nominal 40" - 30" and 20" with adjustment of ‘ eh 
from each standard setting. 

(c) Feeding the threshing mechanism 

The mixture of corn ears, leaves, some stalks, etc. 
must be picked up from each snapping unit and conveyed to a 
central point from which it can be elevated directly into 
the threshing cylinder. This involves two changes in direc- 
tion .ofeflow, 

(1) Rearward to sideways 


(2) Sideways to vertical 
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(d) Threshing efficienc 

To modify the normal threshing and separating 
mechanism of the wheat Combine in order to reduce machine 
losses to a minimum and, at the same time, produce a "clean 
sample" with minimum cracking of grain. 
(e) Quick Attachment 

As the great majority of Corn Combines are used also 
in cereal crops, it is important that a change over from 
one type of "table", i.e. harvesting mechanism, to another 
be done with a minimum of labour and lost time. The farmer 
should be able to drop-off one unit and snap-on the other 
in a matter of minutes. 

How all of these difficulties have been met and one of 
the resultant machines, which are proving themselves such a 
boon and stimulus to the grain corn farmer in Ontario, may 
best be appreciated in the short colour film, which will be 
shown at the end of the presentation. 
CONCLUSIONS 

According to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the development of the Combine Corn Harvester has been 
one of the most dramatic and significant forward steps in 
agricultural technology. This development ranks in value 


and impact with that of the Self-Propelled Combine. 
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For Ontario Agriculture, the impact of the Combine 


Corn Harvester development is to be seen in the following 


results and potentials. 


ba 


PRESENT RESULTS 
Lower Cost corn production (less than 4 man hours 
per acre for growing and harvesting - 80 bushels 
per acre), 
Ability to harvest larger crops with lower man- 
power requirements. One man can now harvest 4 
acres per hour. 
Improved timing of harvesting operations, reduces 
vulnerability to abnormal weather conditions. 
Better competitive position with respect to 
(a) Western Grains for livestock feed. 


(b) Imported corn for starch and oil. 


Better returns to the farm operator for his 


labour and investment. 

FUTURE POTENTIALS 
Greatly increased total grain-corn acreage. 
Substantially larger individual acreages. 
Much higher yields can be handled efficiently. 
Reduced cost of livestock production (better 
and cheaper steaks. 
Reduction of imports - improved balance of trade. 
More cash return due to increased markets. 


Better living for the farwer. 
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Agriculture to-day is a dynamic industry. It is 
Ontario's largest primary industry and is the foundation 
of our modern industrialized economy, 

Through research, better management and mechaniza- 
tion, Ontario farmers are achieving high standards of 
efficiency - among the highest in the world, 

Twenty years ago the farmer produced enough food to 
feed himself and 11 others. To-day he produces enough for 


himself and 30 others. 


VICTORY OVER FAMINE * 

Here in this favored Land of Plenty, it is hard to 
realize that today, hunger stalks man daily over vast areas 
of the globe. if has been estimated that five out of every 
ten people, taking the world as a whole, are ill-fed, two 
out of ten exist on borderline diets, leaving only three 
in ten who can be considered well nourished. 

Why should the United States and Canada be so favored 
in this eternal struggle for daily bread? 

The answer is high production per farm worker. In 
this part of the world, productive power is multiplied 
through the use of modern farm equipment, The North American 
farmer is a director of power, not its source. He has been 
blessed with FREEDOM -freedom to innovate, to succeed or to 
fail. This atmosphere encourages progress and stimulates 
production. Research and such developments as hybrid seeds, 


fertilizers, pesticides and herbicides have been a part of 
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this progress, Engineers added their touch by developing 
application machinery. 

Because modern equipment enables one man to produce 
so much more, it makes farming more profitable and lowers 
the cost of food. 

If farmers everywhere had the freedom, know-how, 
machines and ample acreage to take advantage of this pro- 
gress, hunger and famine in the world might well become 
only a memory. 


*From "Land of Plenty" - Farm Equipment Institute 
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"Modern Corn Production", 


J.W, Tanner and G,E, Jones "Production Physiology". 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
"NAgr¥cultyral Statieties for Ontario”. 


Massey Fereuson Limited - "No Sheaves in the Fields". 
x & 
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POTENTIAL CORN LAND IN ONTARIO 


Average Heat Units available for Corn Production. 
ELGs 2 


NOTE: Areas with 2500, or more, Heat units are suitable for the 
production of grain corn. 
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COMPARATIVE FIELD LOSSES 
VARIOUS HARVESTING METHODS 


FIELD LOSSES (%) 


8 picker- picker-sheller combine 
HR Picker 
CRIB STORAGE 
6 — 
— PICKER SHELLER 
— SUPPLEMENTAL-HEAT DRIER 
— 
— 
5 Z 
ER 
< ABLE BATCH DRI 
PICKER-SHELLER = PORTABLE Te —— 
al 
ee 
oa = NTALIHERT DRIER 
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ICKER-SHELLER : —_ 
HIGH MOISTURE SHELLED COR 
a COMBINE 
' PORTABLE BATCH DRIER 
MRE SHELLED CORN 
COMBINE - HIGH MOIST 
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ELGe ss 


Adapted from "Modern Corn Production" 


It should be noted that, while the use of Corn Heads 
on Combines has increased rapidly, mechanical pickers 
continue to be the predominant corn harvesting method. 
The use of mechanical pickers is declining about 10% 
each year and the use of Corn Heads on Combines is on 
the increase. Picker-Shellers handle less than 10% of 
the crop and their use is likely to decline. 
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COMPARATIVE HARVESTING COSTS 


VARIOUS HARVESTING METHODS 


y TOTAL ANNUAL COST PER BUSHEL (CENTS) 


PICKER ay 
x This is the break even point between the picker 
¢ sheller and the combine With fewer bushels the picker 
, 


sheller is more economical With more bushels, the 
combine costs less per bushel 


7 COMBINE 


PORTABLE BATCH DRIER 
METAL BINS 


PICKER 
EAR CORN, CRIB STORAGE 


fe PICKER 


HIGH MOISTURE EAR CORN SILO 


OMBINE 
SUPPLEMENTAL HEAT, METAL BINS 


*K 2- COMBINE 


HIGH-MOISTURE SHELLED CORN 


picker- sheller combine 


BUSHELS HARVESTED 
Pelee 


Adapted from "Modern Corn Production" 


NOTE: Costs shown are in U.S, currency for 
operations in that country. Canadian 
costs will be slightly higher. 
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CORN HARVESTING EQUIPMENT - 
INFORMATION DISSEMINATION TO DEALERS AND FARMERS 


My remarks regarding the subject of information dissemination will 
be confined to methods used by Massey-Ferguson Inc., the methods with 
which I am most familiar. While I am not speaking for the entire farm 
equipment industry, I suspect that methods used by other manufacturers 
are quite similar. 


The program notes that my topic for discussion is Corn Harvesting 
Equipment - Information Dissemination to Dealers and Farmers. The 
methods used to disseminate corn harvesting equipment information are 
the same methods used to disseminate any other equipment information; 
therefore, this paper will discuss the subject of information dissemin- 
ation generally. 


From a commercial point of view, I am inclined to believe that our 
communication objectives are somewhat different than those of a public 
service organization. 


A public service organization has a prime responsibility to com- 
municate factual information to the public, as soon as it becomes 
available. The public service organization need not be concerned as to 
how such information may affect a farmers equipment purchasing decision. 


On the other hand, a commercial organization has a prime responsi- 
bility to disseminate information that is not only factual, but is also 
beneficial to the marketing objectives of the enterprise. This situa- 
tion requires that we in industry maintain a constant vigilance to in- 
sure that bias, prejudice and opinion is not disseminated as “factual 
information". 


I am convinced that most farm equipment dealers and farmers are 
inclined to accept public service information at face value, whereas, 
the tend to classify all industry information under the general heading 
of "propaganda". I do not disagree with this line of reasoning, if the 
word propaganda is used in its true sense, which according to my dic- 
tionary is “any organized effort to spread information". I do adamantly 
disagree with those who use the word propaganda with the connotation 
that such information is false, misleading, or outright untruthful. I 
submit that today's industry propaganda is one of the most factual, re- 
liable sources of information available to dealers and farmers. 


Before I discuss methods used by our company for information dis- 
semination, let me first establish the guiding objective. Being a 
commercial enterprise, our objective is to disseminate information that 
is factual, increases the stature of the company image and is in harmony 
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with our marketing objectives. I would illustrate this latter point 
with the following example: For the past few years, our manufacturing 
facilities have been used to produce far more corn heads for combines 
than corn pickers. Our marketing objective must, therefore, be to sell 
corn heads to a much greater extent than corn pickers. It then follows 
that our information dissemination objective will be to use factual in- 
formation to influence people in favor of the use of combine corn heads. 


As noted in the program, I will discuss information dissemination 
to dealers and farmers. I would prefer to discuss the subject in reverse 
order, therefore, at this point I will direct my remarks toward our 
methods of disseminating information to farmers. 


ae Information Dissemination to Farmers 


We have two lines of communication open between the company 
and farmer-customers; (a) written publications, and (b) verbal 
conversation. 


(a) Written Publications - The written publications used to 
communicate with farmer-customers are many and varied. 


1. Company published magazine - We retain an independent 
publishing firm to print a magazine called Farm Profit. 
This publishing company employs a number of staff writers 
who are experts in their fields. They prepare articles 
of general interest to farmers that cover a wide range of 
subjects; livestock management, accounting-tax procedures, 
recently developed fertilization and cropping practices, 
to name only a few. Incidentally, it has developed that 
one of the more popular sections of the magazine is that 
known as the Women's Section. Perhaps the farm wife has a 
bit more time for reading than the husband. 


The staff writers prepare the various articles after glean- 
ing information from those most knowledgeable in the field. 
In fact, several members of this Society have been inter- 
viewed and have contributed either directly or indirectly 
to the magazine content. 


The magazine is sold to our dealers, who in turn mail it 
to their customers and prospective customers. 


It is no coincidence that advertising copy is accepted for 
publication in the magazine from only one manufacturer. 


The advantages of this type of communication are numerous. 
In the first place, farmers tend to accept the information 
contained therein at face value and are not so inclined to 
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pass it off as company "propaganda" It is believed this 
same line of reasoning adds credence to our advertising 
messages contained in the publication. 


A disadvantage of the magazine approach to farmer commun- 
ication is that more and more farmers have less and less 
time to sit down, relax and leisurely read and study a 
publication of this sort. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult for Sears Roebuck catalog and farm equipment 
publications to compete with entertainment such as BonanZa, 
Gunsmoke, and Lawrence Welk, even though both may be pre- 
sented in four or more colors. 


Advertising Literature - We, like others in the industry, 
spend millions of dollars annually to print and distribute 
individual brochures covering each piece of equipment in 
our line. These brochures are printed in color and are 
designed to arouse farmer interest in the product. The 
major product features are stressed and the key specifi- 
cations are usually listed. 


The main advantage of this method of communication is that, 
calculated on a per-piece basis, the cost is low enough to 
permit wholesale distribution. Literature of this type is 
used for hand-out and mailing pieces extensively by our 
dealers. 


Magazine Advertising - Magazine advertising, as a form of 
communication, is one of the oldest and is still probably 
the largest, in terms of money spent, methods used by the 
farm equipment industry to disseminate information .to 
farmers. Frequently, dealers will run local newspaper 
advertising simultaneously that "ties-in" with national 
magaZine advertising. 


This method of communication has the advantage of being 
able to reach large numbers of persons with the message, 
at relatively low cost per customer contacted. 


The main problem confronting this communication method, is 
the increasing competition for the farmers' few minutes 
leisure time, mentioned previously. 


Operators Manuals - All of the communication media referred 
to up to this point is used to attempt to influence a farmer 
to consider the purchase of a piece of our equipment. At 
the time he makes an affirmative decision and a sale is con- 
summated, he is given one more communication, an Operators 
Manual. This is the one piece of information that every 
farmer should read and study thoroughly, but unfortunately 
many of them do not seem to find the time. 
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Verbal Communication - Verbal communication is usually a per- 
sonal conversation and allows for a free interchange of expres-- 
sion, rather than being a one-way conversation, as is the case 
with written communication. 


ds 


Demonstrations and Field Days - We participate in all 
major national shows and exhibits, e.g., National Corn 
Picking Contest, Farm Progress Show, Ohio Farm Science 
Show, and Pennsylvania Farm Show, to name only a few. We 
also sponsor many field days and demonstrations in co- 
Operation with our dealers. 


These events afford our company personnel an opportunity 
to communicate verbally, directly with farmers. There is 
good reason to believe that this is one of the most ef- 
fective forms of communication open to us. At least it 
affords an opportunity to visit with farmers when we have 
their undivided attention. They come to events of this 
type because they want to see, they want to learn, and 
they want to talk, with knowledgeable people, regarding 
the latest machinery developments. 


Radio and Television Commercials - Under the topic of ver- 
bal communication we must include mention of radio and 
television commercials as another form of communication. 

I would not include it as a method of information-dissem- 
ination of consequence, as it is of such short duration. 
It's main purpose is to arouse customers' interest or cur- 
iosity to the point that they will seek additional infor- 
mation, of one of the types mentioned previously. 


Information Dissemination to Dealers 
ene ee ae ew CMINAL LO} LO sveaters 


At this point, I will discuss the methods used to disseminate 
information to our dealer organization. Again, as was the case wi 
farmers, we have two lines of communication available between the 
company and dealer; (a) written publications, and (b) verbal dis- 


Written Publications - The written publications used to com- 
municate with dealers are again many and varied. I will dis- 
cuss only those most frequently used. 


1 Bye 


Product Information Manual - A Product Information Manual 
is printed and made available to every dealer, covering 
each major machine in our equipment line. 


The purpose of the Product Information Manual is to pro- 
vide our dealers, and particularly their sales personnel, 
with a “text book" covering the Owner Benefit Features of 
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the machine, the accessory and optional equipment avail- 
able and some suggestions for proper demonstration of the 
unit. You will note we do not include a "sales feature" 
section. We do not believe today's Agri-business farmers 
are interested in "sales features", per se. They are, 
however, interested in features that provide a recogniz- 
able, measurable benefit to the owner, hence the term 
"Owner Benefit Features". These features, designed into 
the machine by our engineers, are translated into terms 
of "Owner Benefits" by our technical writers. To be 
classified as an Owner Benefit, the subject must be mea- 
Surable in terms of dollars and cents, in terms of in- 
creased productivity or in terms of anticipated increased 
service life. 


V 


Product Information Bulletin - As is the case with every 
manufacturer, the constant search for product improvement 
results in design changes from time to time. When this 
occurs, a Product Information Bulletin is issued to keep 
dealers, and their sales personnel, informed of the changes. 
This Bulletin, is in effect, an amendment to the Product 
Information Manual covering that machine. Over a pexriog 
of time, several bulletins may be issued amending the 
original manual. When this occurs, a revised manual will 
be printed, incorporating the matcrial contained in the 
bulletin. 


Product Newsletter - On occasion, it is desirable to fur- 
nish dealers with general interest information that may 
relate to a changing or evolving farm practice; for in- 
stance, rather than to a particular machine. [In this 
case, a Product Newsletter is prepared by a product spec-— 
ialist, and is furnished to all dealers. Example of sub- 
ject matter covered in a Product Newsletter would be 
Nebraska Test data, competitive equipment information, 
the trend to narrow row corn, etc. 


Product Information Handbook - It is recognized that 
dealer sales personnel need a handy reference book that 
can conveniently be carricd as they make customer calls. 
To meet this need, we have available a pocket size Product 
Information Handbook. The handbook contains a one-page 
discussion per machine.’ The one page contains a highly 
condensed version of the Owner Benefit Features outlined 
in the Product Information Manual. 


Other Publications - We, of course, provide the dealers 
with numerous other publications, e.g., Operators Manuals, 
Parts Books, Service Bulletins, Technical Maintenance 
Manuals, etc. 
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The problem with written communication to dealers is very 
Similar to that experienced with communication to farmers; 
when do they find time to read it? The answer is that many 
of them simply do not. For this reason, we have found it 
increasingly necessary to rely on verbal communication to 
get the information to the dealers we feel they need. 


V 


Verbal Communication - It is a well known fact that today's 
Agri~business farmers are considerably more "fact conscious" 
than were their predecessors. They are no longer content 
to deal with the farm equipment "peddler" of a by~gone era. 
More and more, the type of information they seck, and are 
entitled to receive, demands that they deal with a “sales- 
engineer". Our dealers are obligated to provide their Agri- 
business customers with the guidance and counselling that 
typifies the role of the “sales-engineer". Our company, in 
turn, is obligated to provide our dealers and sales personnel 
with the necessary training, so they can meet this challenge, 
and can render the sales-engineering service demanded by the 
Agri-business customer. 


1. North American Training Center - To fulfill our obliga- 
tion of dealer training, we have cstablished a North 
American Training Center at Indianapolis, Indiana. This 
month marks the third anniversary of its operation in 
this location. 


Year around, service training classes are conducted in 
this facility. Here, mechanics are taught the latest 
methods and techniques used to overhaul and repair our 
equipment. 


A new, inexperienced man may start by selecting classes 
in basic hydraulic theory, basic electrical theory or 
basic engine tune-up. A more experienced man may broaden 
his knowledge by selecting classes in MF 1100 Tractor 
hydraulics, combine repair and adjustment, or diesel 
engine overhaul and tune-up, to list only a few of the 

28 classes available. 


Cut-away assemblies are used extensively to add to the 
effectiveness of instructor-student communication. Ex- 
perience has proven that cut-away component assemblies 
are vastly superior to drawings, and diagrams for this 
purpose. 


From mid-April to mid-October, the Training Center op- 
erates a 550 acre product training farm near Fairland, 
Indiana. The function of the training farm is to pro- 
vide an in-field classroom for dealer sales personnel. 
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An equipment inventory in excess of a quarter million 
dollars is maintained throughout the training season. 
Practically every piece of equipment manufactured by 
our company is on display in the equipment line, and 

I might add, a few pieces manufactured by companies 
other than ours are also displayed. Obviously, it 
does not require this wide array of equipment to op- 
erate a mid-Indiana farm, but our students come from 
all areas of North America and a few from our overseas 
units. It is necessary to carry this large inventory 
if we are to provide field training covering equipment 
applicable to the various agricultural areas represented 
by the attending students. 


For maximum effectiveness of instructor-student commun- 
ication, the classes are purposely limited to small 
groups, no more than cight students per class. More 
frequently, they are assigned on a basis of five or 

six students per class. 


Students who attend the product training school spend a 
lot of time in the field, learning first hand the correct 
operational techniques of our equipment, so they may pass 
this information on to their farmer-customers back home. 


Lecture courses are employed tO disseminate information 
acquired by the instructors regarding latest trends and 
developments in farm practices. A good example of a 
lecture course is one devoted to the subject of the pro- 
per usage of herbicides and insecticides. Included in 
this course would be a session covering the calibration 
of chemical applicators used in conjunction with our 
planters. 


When it comes to such controversial matters as what row- 
spacing is best, we usually find it advantagcous to 
straddle-the-fence. For example, we plant part of our 
corn acreage on 30 inch rows and the remainder on 40 inch 
rows. In this manner, we can provide training that will 
enable the students to discuss the subject more intelli- 
gently with their farmer-customers than they could if we 


-provided training only in the practice we personally 


think is best. 


Local Training Schools, Demonstrations and Meetings - 

It is recognized that our facilities at the training 
center are not large enough to provide all the dealer 
training required in this day and age of rapidly changing 
technology. Therefore, we are constantly disseminating 
information to our dcalers at Branch sponsored training 
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sessions and ficld days. In these instances, verbal V 
communication is the prime method of information dis- 
Scmination. The project referred to by the previous 
Speaker is a recent cxample of the effectiveness of 

this type of communication. 
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Dealer recommendations: as indicated earlier in this chapter, through 
company-produced publications, e.g., product information manuals, and 
through courses of company-sponsored instruction, the company contin- 
ually attempts to provide dealers and their salesmen with product use 
information. They, in turn, use this information to help the farmer 
Select machinery suited to his needs. Company-produced sales brochvres 
also assist the farmer in this regard with descriptions of the mach- 
inery and the conditions under which it is intended for use. The 
following fold-out shows an artists cut-away of the MF1100 from one of 
MF's sales brochures. The information contained in these brochures is 
valuable to the farmer in enabling him to evaluate the machine's cha- 


racteristics in relationship to his particular needs. 


Field demonstrations: the company participates in farm machinery field 
demonstrations held in conjunction with such events as the International 
Plowing Match. Such matches, of course, provide farmers a direct basis 
for comparison of competitive machinery. Additionally, the company 
encourages dealers and their salesmen to demonstrate the proper and safe 
use of MF machinery on farms of prospective customers. ‘The farmer, thus, 
actually experiences the machine's performance in his own environment. 
Such a demonstration, for example, might also show the benefits of a 
specific machine feature, e.g., Pressure Control (which was demonstrated 


before large groups of farmers approximately 58 times in Canada in 1966.) 
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Inside the MF1T100 
Row Crop Tractor 


1. Three-Point Linkage: lower 
links pull and lift the implement. 
Top link controls implement 
depth by sensing draft force. 

2. Two-Speed PTO: hydraulic 
power-actuated PTO clutch 
provides completely independent 
PTO power. Two PTO drives— 
“live” or constant running and 
ground speed PTO. Two 
concentric output shafts for 

540 or 1000 r.p.m. 

3. Full Hydraulic Power 
Brakes: operate independently 
or together. Pedal latch for safe 
straight stopping. Safety circuit 
or manual operation. 

4. Saddle-Type Fuel Tanks: 
interconnected, straddle- 
mounted fuel tanks are easy to 
fill. Capacity—MF 1130, 50 U.S. 
gals. MF 1100, 35 U.S. gals. 

5. Hydraulic Power-Lift Seat: 
permits adjustment of position 
without leaving the seat... 
hydraulic adjustment of the 
air/oil suspension to match the 
weight of the operator. 

6. Control Quadrant: single 
hand lever controls three 
different implement control 
functions . . . position control 
draft control, pressure control. 
Operator selects desired system 
by rotating a knob on the top 

of the lever. 

7. Auxiliary Hydraulic 
Control Valves: provide 
convenient operation and control 
of remote single or double acting 
cylinders used to raise, lower or 
position trailing implements. 

8. Multi-Power Transmis- 
sion: 12-speed Multi- Power 
transmission is standard 
equipment on all models. Permits 
changing ground speed while 
on-the-go and under load. 

9. Vari-Arc Steering Column: 
steering column can be tilted 
from a vertical position downward 
to an angle of 48° from vertical. 
Five equally spaced positions 

are provided within the tilt range. 
10. Hydrostatic Steering: 
hand metering pump provides 
emergency steering should the 
engine or main pump fail. 


11. Panel-Mounted Controls: 
transmission high/low range 
lever, gear shift, throttle, 

Multi- Power Control and PTO 
clutch control are located on the 
panel within easy reach of 

the operator. 


12. 12-Volt Electrical 
System: uses two 96 amp. hr. 
batteries. Alternator keeps 
batteries charged even when 
the engine is idling. 


13. Direct Injection Diesel 
Engines: direct porting plus 
direct injection provide excellent 
fuel economy, easy starting and 
high lugging ability. Both turbo- 
charged (MF 1130) and naturally- 
aspirated engines (MF 1100) 
displace 354 cu. inches. 
Compression ratio is 16.1. 


14. Variable Volume 
Hydraulic Pump: automatically 
adjusts its output upon demand 
from O—20 g.p.m. Provides 
power for the operation of power 
steering, power brakes, remote 
hydraulic cylinders, and the 
lifting and control of implements. 


15. Hydraulically Powered 
Steering Actuator: rack and 
pinion mounted on the front axle 
supports rotates the steering arm 
hydraulically. There’s no 
mechanical linkage between the 
steering wheel and the tractor 
front wheels. 


16. Hydraulic Oil Cooler: 
charging pump supplies 
hydraulic oil (regulated at 95 
p.s.i.) to a 20 micron filter and 
from there to the oil cooler. 
Delivery, on demand, is from the 
cooler to the high pressure pump. 


17. Dry-Element Air Cleaner: 
large capacity dry element needs 
less attention and is more 
efficient, less messy than oil 
bath types. 


18. Front Axle: Wide row crop 
model has a heavy duty box 
construction axle. Dual tricycle 
tractor has a new type pedestal 
for mounting larger tires. Triple lip 
oil seals increase bearing life. 
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Technical information for purchaser: after a potential customer buys his 
information needs change with respect to the machine he has acquired. As 
the owner or operator, he then becomes directly concerned with the field 


operation and field maintenance of his machine. 


The professional technical writers at MF's North American Training Centre 
who prepare the technical maintenance volumes, product information man- 
uals and other publications described earlier, also prepare operator's 
manuals. In them, they put in words and pictures what MF's professional 
instructors would say and demonstrate to explain a machine, its operation 
and maintenance to a new owner if the face-to-face opportunity existed. 
The men who write these manuals, as indicated earlier, in addition to 
being professional technical writers, have a solid understanding of agri- 
culture and its attendant problems, and they are familiar with the mach- 


ines they tell others how to operate and maintain. 


As an example of the thoroughness of the owner's manual, the MF510 com- 
bine manual contains 144 pages, 150 illustrations and about 75,000 words. 
It covers more than 300 topics ranging from safe operation to trouble 
shooting, maintenance, adjustments of all kinds for different crops and 
crop conditions and many more areas of knowledge essential to successful, 


efficient and safe operation of the combine. 


These manuals are furnished at no charge with the new machines. The pro- 


vision of the manual is the natural and necessary follow-on step in MF's 
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sequence of communications to help both potential customers and actual 


purchasers. 


Massey-Ferguson recognizes that its obligation is not met by seeing 
that the farmer receives a machine that is properly set up. The com- 
pany's own self-interest depends on the success the farmer has in 


using his MF machine. 


Last winter this Royal Commission heard one witness state that Canadian 
farmers are adding $150 million to their annual labor bill because Si 

poor methods of operating machinery. MF believes that without the oper- 
ating information it provides its customers, this amount might be con- 


siderably higher. 


The technical maintenance manual and the company's practice in regard 
to making it available to the farmer has already been described. In 
addition to these sources of information, the farmer has available 
through his dealer the advice and assistance of the branch or regional 


service manager and his staff of service specialists. 


Advertising: MF advertises to create and reinforce customer awareness 
of MF machinery, its features and the specific advantages it provides. 
Because of the increasingly complex nature of farming and the machinery 


it requires, some MF advertising might be said to contain "technical" 
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data. The point is not to argue whether some of the information hope - 
fully conveyed is "technical" or not; this is a moot semantic point. 

The essential point is whether the statements made are accurate. With 
respect to this question, it is MF policy, when the company believes 

that reasonable doubt might exist about the accuracy of its claims, to 
have the basis of such claims field-tested and evaluated by an impartial, 


qualified and recognized third party. 


Last fall, such testing was conducted on Pressure Control by the Nation- 
wide Consumer Testing Institute, Inc., of Hoboken, New Jersey, which 
also maintains offices in Boston, Massachusetts; Chicago, Illinois; 
Denver, Colorado; Los Angeles, California; Memphis, Tennessee; New York, 
New York; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and Tulsa, Oklahoma. The following 


pages show: 


- the summary of the field test results, signed by the 


Supervising engineer; 
- a booklet describing the tests themselves; 


- a sample advertisement containing some of the conclu- 


sions resulting from the tests; 


- a certification of accuracy of Pressure Control 
advertising statement: (see bottom of last page of 


advertising copy). 
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Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
DENVER HOBOKEN, N. J. PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO TELEPHONE: SWARTHMORE 2-2400 LOS ANGELES 
Ti. Sa oe a eee MEMPHIS 


REPORT OF TEST 


Massey-Ferguson Inc. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Test No. 85654 October 17, 1966 


Massey Ferguson 
Tractor Evaluation 


SIGNED FOR THE CE, l J 


ve a a eats 


ADDRESSED, AND po COMMUNICATION TO ANY OTHERS OR 
TS ARE FOR THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF THE CLIENT TO WHOM THEY ARE 

“eatglge bd ag ats NAME oF NATIONWIDE CONSUMER TESTING INSTITUTE, INC., MUST RECEIVE OUR PRIOR WRITTEN APPROVAL. OUR LETTERS AND 
ROP a SEELe ONLY TO THE SAMPLE TESTED AND ARE NOT NECESSARILY INDICATIVE OF THE QUALITIES OF APPARENTLY IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR PRODUCTS. 
REPORT 


SAMPLES NOT DESTROYED IN TESTING ARE RETAINED A MAXIMUM OF THIRTY DAYS 
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NATIONWIDE CONSUMER TESTING INSTITUTE, INC. 


SUMMARY 


A comparative field Study of Massey Ferguson Tractors equipped 
with "Pressure Control" vs seven competitive brands was 
Supervised by Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute, Inc. The 


tractors used in the test were all current production models. 


The test program consisted of six events: 
I - DISC Harrow Test 
Li = Plow Test 
Tit - Chisel Plow Test (Pressure Control vs 4 wheel drive) 
IV - Handicap Race 
Viena Climb 


VI - MF 165 with and without Pressure Control 


D> 
= 
j-4 


testing was performed at the Massey Ferguson training farm 
in Fairland, Indiana, on October 4, thru October 7, 1966 and 


October 25, 1966. 


The findings of the comparative tests indicate that Massey 
Ferguson tractors equipped with "Pressure Control" exhibited less 


wheel slippage than the competitive models in all events. 


Massey Ferguson Model 165 climbed the same hill faster than two 


competitive models with the identical load. 
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In the handicap race, a Massey Ferguson Model 180 disced a test 


field faster and with less slippage than a competitive tractor 


with 10 more horse power. 


Supervised By: 
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5h MASSEY. FERGUSON 


.. reduces wheel slippage as much as 50% 
.. gives the pull of tractors with 10 more horsepower 
.. gives as much traction as auxiliary 4-wheel drive 


._.. takes only 8 hours for a 9-hour discing job 


HERES PROOF 


We say: “Pressure 
Control on MF Tractors 
gives more traction 
by cutting wheel slip 
as much as 50%.” 


(Hard to believe?) 


94 hp MF 1100 with 21 ft. MF 52 Disc. Opposite: 63 hp MF 175 


Make us prove it. 


Pressure Control is Massey-Ferguson’s exclusive Gives as much traction as tractors with auxiliary 


traction control system for working pull-type 4-wheel drive, at much lower cost 
implements. It transfers thousands of pounds of 
extra traction weight to the tractor’s drive wheels 


Hard to swallow? Your MF Dealer has PROOF 
certified by the country’s foremost independent 
testing company, based on the tests of MF 


—instantly, at the touch of a lever. 


This reduces wheel slippage by as much as 50%. Pressure Control tractors against leading 
Provides lots more traction when you need it. competitive makes. 

Gives the MF 180 the pull of tractors with And ask your MF Dealer to show what Pressure 
10 more horsepower. Control can do for you on your farm 


wy MASSEY-FERGUSON 


Weight from 
trailing 
implement 


& Move this little lever up when you need more traction .. . 
when no extra traction is needed. Pressure Control, 
exclusive addition to the Ferguson System actually transfers traction weight 
from pull-type implements such as plows, discs and wagons to the rear 
wheels of MF tractors. 


Transfers thousands of pounds 


move it down 
the amazing and 


This may be done without affecting the working depth of implements. 


Extra weight from the tractor’s front end is also transferred to the rear 
tractor wheels simultaneously. PC, the ultimate in tractor hydraulics, makes 
tractor operators masters of tough traction situations with one little lever. 


in extra traction weight to 


rear wheels when you need it. Weight from front 


end of tractor 


Cone and Socket PC Hitch 
Here’s the “cone and socket hitch” that introduced 
PC on big North American farms and helped make it 
Jiamous around the world. Fits 5-plow and larger 
MF tractors. Allows big trailing implements to turn 
and flex with changing terrain ... provides you with 
all the extra traction possible where the going gets 
really tough. 


Universal PC Hitch 
Also sold around the world, this ‘‘Universal PC hitch” 
fits 4-5 plow and smaller size MF tractors, In use on 


farms from Australia to the Zuider Zee . . . now in 
mass production for North America where cost 
conscious farmers need the ultimate in efficient 
tractor features. Try an MF Pressure Control tractor 
on your farm. 


World’s Most Diversified Independent Testing Laboratory 


Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute, Inc. 
with several hundred scientists, experts and 
technicians serves clients in almost every seg- 
ment of commerce, industry and government. 


Massey-Ferguson chose this particular company 
to test Pressure Control for several reasons. 
Nationwide’s years of professional experience 
combined with necessary scientific equipment 
have established a tremendous reputation in 


such areas as Engineering Analysis, Reliability 
Testing, Product Evaluation, Physical Testing, 
Hydraulics .. . also in the testing of materials, 
electronic and mechanical devices, and motor 
powered equipment. 


Product Quality Evaluation by this impartial, 
highly qualified and recognized third party 
completely supports the MF advertising claims 
for Pressure Control. 


Field test ground was approved by the testing 
laboratory for reasonable levelness and uni- 
formity as you can see in these pictures. A 
test run was accurately measured off at 330 
feet. Two engineers with walky-talkies and 
stop watches were stationed at each end. 


Eighteen tractors (7 Massey-Ferguson and 11 
competitive models) were tested. Each power 
class pulled identical implements preset to 
cut the same depths. Gear ratios were selected 
to provide minimum slippage at full throttle 
operation. 


Get ready, set .. . go!! On the Test Engineer’s out behind a Massey-Ferguson 150. Pressure 
signal a pull-type plow with three 14-inch control proves its worth in cutting wheel 
bottoms set to cut seven inches deep moves _ slippage and upping tractor work capacity. 


wSOO3 ma Seka 


Accuracy and fairness is the order of the day necessary to prove the complete capability of 
as Nationwide engineers confer on each test run _ each tractor model. Depths of cuts are measured 
and give every competitive tractor the benefit before and after each run. 

of the doubt. Repeated runs are made whenever 


jis 3 oH 


ras 


‘ * : P 


‘ You can have more confidence going up and 
Double check and triple check all figures. down hills with PC because of greatly increased 
Here you see no less than four engineers traction ... even with a 5-ton load of wet corn as 
measuring and checking chalk marks which you see on the approximately 24% slope above. 
indicated working depths of chisel plow Pressure Control allowed safe stops and starts 
shanks before they were raised out of on downgrade. Other makes skidded while stops 


the ground. were attempted on the same downgrade. 


MF Claim: 


Pressure Control gives more traction by cutting wheel slip as 
much as 50%. ®) 


Field test certifies that MF wheel slippage was reduced as 
much as 78.3% when comparing eleven competitive tractors 
with six MF tractors which had Pressure Control fully applied. 


Wheel revolution counters were 
mounted on each tractor and set to 
zero before each run started. Above 
is a typical end of run reading. | 


This kind of scene was repeated day 
after day as finely tuned tractors were 
brought to the test area after equip- 
ment approval checks by Nationwide , 
Field Test engineers. 


Proof Report ¢ 


Test No. 85654 conducted by Nationwide being published. Their report has been inter- 
Consumer Testing Institute is the basis for preted in practical farm language and supported 
Massey-Ferguson advertising claims which were by tables of data. Condensation of wheel 
approved by the independent laboratory before slippage tests follow. 


RPM PC Cuts Wheel Slip Depth MF 125 
Power Under | By This % Compared of Cut MF 52 Chisel 
Tractors Weight Class Load a Other Makes Setting | Disc Harrow Plow 


MF 135 4,520 3-plow 2000 10’6” 
Make “A” 4,970 3-plow 2000 38. ar ay 106” 
MF 165 6,150 4-plow 2000 Bt 13/8” 


Make “B” 9,380 4-plow 1700 12.5% 13’8” 
Make “E” 7,850 4-plow 1800 34.6% 13’8”” 


7,300 5-plow 2000 13’8” 
10,040 5-plow 2000 73.2% 13’8” 
11,220 5-plow 2000 66.6% 13’8” 


6-7 plow 21’ 
6-7 plow 21 
6-7 plow 21’ 
6-7 plow 2V 

MF 1100 Western -7 

Make “G” -7 

8 


MF 1130 12,410 7-8 plow 2150 274” 
Make “C” 14,240 7-8 plow 2300 78.3% 27/4” 
Make “F” 12,130 7-8 plow 1950 57.9% 274” 


*))) Field test certifies that the MF 180 discing rate was 1.3 acres 


* per hour greater than competitive tractor ‘‘C’” which had more 


than 10 extra horsepower. 


Both tractors started simultaneously with wheel 
revolution counters attached and each pulled 
an identical implement set to the same depth 
over the same 330-foot distance. Each tractor 


was timed independently. The MF 180 finished 
40 seconds ahead of competitor “C” and with 
considerably less slippage. Calculated results 
and test data are shown below. 


10-Horsepower Handicap Report 


Max. PTO or Discing 
Belt HP Speed in MF 52 
| @ Rated |RPM Under | Time in Acres | Depth of Disc 
Tractors Weight | Engine RPM Load | Seconds Per Hour Cut Size 
MF 180 7,300 63.68 | 2000 42 8.4 Full 13’8” 
Make “C” 11,220 73.82 2000 52 7.1 Full 13’8” 


*Reference—Implement & Tractor Red Book, 1966 


Field test certifies MF 1100 actually outperformed a competitive 
tractor equipped with 4-wheel drive in the same power class. 


better job at less cost. . .less maintenance, too. 


If traction is your problem why buy auxiliary 
4-wheel drive when MF Pressure Control does a 


model but the MF tractor had 21.4% less wheel 


Not only did Massey-Ferguson’s 1100 Western 
slippage as noted in the data below. 


model outperform a competitive 4-wheel drive 


4-Wheel Drive Test Data 


RPM PC Cuts Wheel Slip | Time 


: Power | Under By This % Compared in MF 125 
Tractors Weight | Class Load With Other Make Seconds Chisel Plow 
MF 1100 Western 12,330 6-7 plow 2000 —— | S95 |) 


Make “D” 13,110 6-7 plow 2000 21.4 63.0 | 26’ 


MF Claim: 


> With Pressure Control you can do a discing job in 8 hours that 
ordinarily takes 9. 


Field test certifies that many of the competitive tractors tested 
would require more than 9 hours to complete the amount of 
discing comparable Massey-Ferguson tractors with Pressure 
Control could accomplish in 8 hours. 


os ee ee Bi 
The MF 1100 tractor with PC disced from 15% 
to 29.8% faster thanthree competitive tractors. 


Proof Report: 


Pressure Control tractors increased discing rates ing on the amount of turning required, usually 
up to 32.4% when compared with 11 different about a 15% increase in discing speed will 
competitive tractors as recorded below. Depend- save at least one out of 9 working hours. 


MF Discing MF Discing 
Speed Was Speed Was 
This Much This Much 
RPM | Faster Than Faster Than 
Power Under | Competitive Competitive 
Tractors Class Load Models Tractors Models 


Make “A” 4,970 3-plow 2000 28.2% Make “B” 


MF 165 Make “D” 
Make “A” Make “C” 


Make “B” 
Make “E” 


MF 180 MF 1130 
Make “B” as ie 
Make “C” 


Tractor 
Model 


135 
150 
165 
175 
180 
1100 


1130 


Weight 


Without P C Applied 


Front 
Axle 
Weight 


Ibs. 
2650 


2800 
3000 
2600 
2800 
4900 


4900 


Trailing | 
Implement | 
Weight 


Ibs. 
4300 


4300 
4300 
2600 
4300 
4200 


4100 


Rear 
Axle 
Weight 


Ibs. 
3000 


3400 
4700 
5000 
4500 
6400 


9200 


Certified MF Pressure Control traction weight 
‘transfer model by model 


With P C Applied 


Rear Weight Transferred 
Axle to 
Weight Drive Wheels 
Ibs. Ibs. 
—__—-5100 2100 
9500 2100 
6800 2100 
7000 | 2000 
6600 2100 
9950 3550 
12900 3700 


A load cell type of scale was used by 
Nationwide engineers to weigh the front 
and rear wheels of each tractor model 
before and after application of Pressure 
Control. Trailing equipment weight was 
represented by a 4-wheel wagon on all but 
the 1100 and 1130 where disc harrows were 
used. Check the right hand column above 
for the amount of extra traction weight 
you can have on your next tractor... if it’s 
a Massey-Ferguson with PC. 


Pressure Control is available on all these 
Massey-Ferguson Tractors. 


Now you can get Pressure Control on MF 
tractors from 38 horsepower to the big 120 
horse models. As many 1967 MF models as 
possible will be available with Pressure Control, 
but since there may not be quite enough to go 
around it could pay you to get your order 
in early. 

Just imagine how much extra work you can 


accomplish in a day . . . acres more in hours 
less time. And you'll do it with less fuel and 
less tire wear when you have the exclusive 
Massey-Ferguson Pressure Control. Once you’ve 
used the advanced Ferguson System you'll 
realize the many more ways MF gives you 
more tractor for your money. 


Your Pressure Control investment has been field- 
proven for you but 


you will want to see for yourself. So stop at your 
MF dealer’s and climb aboard a new P C tractor. 


also mean profit control for you because with 
it you will reach a new peak in efficient 
tractor power. 


See how simple PC is to operate. Calculate 
how many dollars extra in farm profit Pressure 
Control can mean in your operation. PC can 


Put a Massey-Ferguson Pressure Control tractor to work on your farm. 


FIELD TEST PROOF 
MASSEY-FERGUSON 
PRESSURE CONTROL 

IS THE BIGGEST MONEY 
SAVING TRACTOR FEATURE AVAILABLE 


We say: “Pressure 


Control on MF Tractors 
gives more traction 


by cutting wheel slip 


as much as 50%.” 


(Hard to believe?) 


MF Pressure Control on 5-plow MF 175 (above) 


Make us prove it. 


Pressure Control is Massey-Ferguson’s exclusive traction control system for working 
pull-type implements. It transfers thousands of pounds of extra traction weight 
to the tractor’s drive wheels—instantly, at the touch of a lever. 


This reduces wheel slippage as much as 50%. Provides lots more traction when you 
need it. An MF tractor with Pressure Control enables you to disc extra acres a day! 


Pressure Control makes Massey-Ferguson Tractors pull heavier loads or work bigger 
pull-type implements than you'd ever expect from tractors of their power classes. 


Hard to believe? Ask your MF Dealer for PROOF, certified by the world’s most 
diversified independent testing laboratory, based on tests of MF Pressure Control 
tractors against leading competitive makes. Ask for a demonstration of what 
Pressure Control can do for you on your own farm. For a limited time, 

tractor buyers receive the Pressure Control hitch at no extra cost. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 


Massey-Ferguson Industries Limited, Toronto 


14 


These models available 

with MF-Perkins direct 
injection diesel power plants, 
or gasoline engines. 


Advanced Ferguson System 
for mounted and semi- 
mounted implements. 
Multi-Power on-the-go shift. 
Differential Lock. Comfort 
Seats. Live PTO or new 
Independent PTO. Dry 
element air cleaners. Manual 


or power steering. 
1867 0 1967 


Good Farming—April, 1967 


150 


i 


ow MF 135 with Pressure Control 


plow MF 165 with Pressure Control p 180 Row-Crop with Pressure 
: = paalt * . as : Ata oa aoe 


* j cos 2 ‘ ; % ) 


Farming—April, 1967 


Needham, Harper & Steers, Inc. 401 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il. 


MASSEY=-FERGUSON INC, 
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6 Page Pressure Control Tractor Line Ad - 4/C 


Ad Na. 401 


Page l = cover 
(headline) ° 


(smaller) 


(photo: P.C, hitches) 


Page 2, 3 


(headline) 


} 


(copy) 


CLIENT OK 10/26/66 


WO AM-2469 


Massey-Ferguson's Pressure » 
Control is the most important 
tractor advance in 32 years. 


(Since the introduction of the Ferguson 
System of weight transfer in 1935.) 


Pressure Control Hitch for MF 135, 150, LO5a75 7 ceo. 


Pressure Control Hitoh for MF 175, 180, 1100 and 1130. 


We say: "Pressure 
Control gives the 

63 hp MF 180 the 

pull of tractors with 
10 more horsepower." 


( 


Pressure Control is Massey-Ferguson's exclusive 
traction control system for working pull-type 
implements. It transfers thousands of pounds 
of extra traction weight to the tractor's drive 
wheels -- instantly, at the touch of a lever. 


This reduces wheel slippage as much as 50%. 


Increases traction so much that it gives 
the MF 180, for example, the pull of tractors 
with 10 more horsepower. 


Makes the 3-plow MF 135 and 150, or the 4-plow 
MF 165, pull heavier loads -- or work bigger 


pull-type implements -- than you'd ever expect 
from tractors of their power classes. 


We say that with Pressure Control you get a lot 
more tractor for your money, - 


(Hard to believe?) 
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) 


(captions for photos) 


(for left hand page) 


(for right hand page) 


Page 4, 5 
(headline) 


( copy ) 


‘photo: 1130 with 
Jandem rig) 


or Oe 


Pressure Control now available in the 4-plow MF 165 
(below) and the 3-plow MF .135 and 150. 


Pressure Control is available in the §-plow MF 175 and 
MF 180 (below). 


We say: ‘Pressure 
Control gives the 94 hp 
MF .1100 as much: 

traction as tractors with 
auxiliary 4-wheel drive." 


You get power aplenty in the giant MF 1100 Series 
tractors: 94 hp. in the MF.1100, 120 hp. in the 
turbocharged MF 1130. 


And Massey~Ferguson's exclusive Pressure Control 
pute this big power to work as never before. 


A touch of a lever transfers thousands of pounds 
of extra traction weight to the drive wheels, reducing 
wheel slippage as much as 50%, | 


This gives these big tractors as much ground-gripping 
traction as tractors with auxiliary 4-wheel drive, at 
far less initial cost, 


With stepped-up traction, you work the fields faster ... 
so much faster you can do a discing job in & hours 

that would take 9 with other tractors of the same. 
horsepower. 


That's why we say Pressure Control is the most 
dAmportant tractor advance in 32 years. 


(Hard to believe?) 
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(captions for photo) 


(for left hand page) 


(for right hand page) 


Page 6 
(headline) 


(copy ) 


(photo: all 7 basic 
models of MF tractors) 


(caption for photo) 
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te ee 


Pressure Control is available in the 120 hp. MF 1130 
and the 94 hp. MF 1100. 


6-cylinder direct injection diesels. Gasoline 


- engine available in MF.1100. 


OK. We've said 
a mouthful about 


’ Pressure Control. 


Make us prove it. 


Ask your MF Dealer for PROOF, certified by the country's 

foremost independent testing. ‘company’, based on tests 

of MF Pressure. Control Tractors. against leading competitive 

makes. Ask for a demonstration of what Pressure Control 

can do for you, right on your own. farn. - —— 


Masse ~Fexnguson he: 
‘Massey—Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 


Pressure Control is available in all MF Tractors 
from the 3-plow MF 135 to 120 hp. MF 1130. In 
most models, the Pressure Control hitch comes with 
the tractor. 


We have read the accompanying advertising 
copy to appear in national farm magazines. 
Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute has 

made extensive field tests of these statements 
and hereby certifies their accuracy. 
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ADVERTISING ETHICS 


The charge of misrepresentative advertising is easy to make and, prac- 
tically speaking, impossible to disprove except in a legal sense. The 
most that can be done to "disprove" it is to attempt to establish MF's 
good intent. Naturally, MF is interested in selling tractors, combines 
and its whole catalogue of farm machines. To market them least expen - 
Sively, the company believes it must advertise them. But MF is abso- 
lutely opposed to and does not practice false representation of its 
machines, their performance or capabilities --and for two very good 
reasons: first,it would be dishonest to do so; second, it would be bad 
business to do so, costing far more in the long run than the short-time 


gains could offset. 


False Demand 
A second charge is sometimes raised against advertising practices in the 


farm machinery industry, namely, the charge of creating false demand. 


False demand is a complex subject, and any thorough and accurately de- 
tailed treatment of it and its ramifications would require all the skills 
social science offers. However, the company viewpoint, which is several- 
fold, should be stated: namely, that false demand, in any sense that it 
might be applied to the farm machinery industry, is not a purposefully 


induced force which can be let loose on the market. 
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If false demand seems to exist from time to time, it might more accu- 
rately be termed an aberrant, unpredictable and short-lived instance 
of consumer behavior over which the industry certainly has no more 


control than those who are manifesting such behavior. 


The personality and social needs which might be satisfied by powerful 
tractors are not significantly fed or excited by advertising; they are 
fed by many factors within each individual's total environment, of 


which farm machinery advertising constitutes a minuscule proportion. 


Finally, with regard to false demand, to the extent that it may exist, 
MF believes it to be an uncontrollable, but self-eliminating, pheno- 
menon. As such, it does not offer this industry the characteristics 


necessary with which to wield it. 


The concept of ''false demand" is closely related to the idea of having 
"too much" or ''too powerful'' machinery. In this regard, it is inter- 
esting to note an article in the May 1967 COUNTRY GUIDE. This article, 
called, 'Making Farm Machinery Pay'', was written by A.R. Jerry Jones, 
supervisor, farm management branch, Alberta department of agriculture. 
In it Mr. Jones states his opinion that, "Seldom do we see any evidence 
of extravagance in machinery purchases. Sometimes too little machinery 
is purchased to do an effective job."’ Mr. Jones' observations, MF 
believes, tend to substantiate the MF viewpoint that ''false demand'' is 


a false issue. 
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Advertising Expense 


Some critics have suggested that advertising adds burdensomely to 
prices. The figures below show MF's 1966 Canadian advertising and 


sales promotion expense for farm machinery. 


1966 MF Canadian Farm Machinery 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Expense 


Television $345 ,000 
Farm and Trade Journals 162,000 
Sales Promotion 121,000 
Product Sales Literature 68,500 
FARMING TODAY 55,000 
Point-of-Sale Advertising 9,000 
Radio 8,500 
$769 ,000 
MF Canadian - Approx. Percent of 
Total Expense Wholesale Sales Canadian Sales Expense to 
1966 Net at. Retail Retail Sales 
$769,000 $96.3 MM $118.5 MM 0.65 


These figures, taken one step further, show that the "advertising 
bill'' to the farmer who purchased a $5,000 tractor last year was about 
$33. What did he get for his $33? Essentially, he got information 


which enhanced his ability to choose. Consider the following quotation : 
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"The task of our...advertising is to give people 
exact information about goods on sale...and to 
explain their uses to the consumer....to give a 
truthful, exact, apt and striking description of 
the nature, quality and properties of the goods 


advertised." 


In this, MF agrees with the writer, Anastas L. Mikoyan. Taking this 
thought one step further, and back to the capitalistic arena, MF 

believes that "informative'' advertising sells more product, i.e., is 
more persuasive, than ''persuasive'' advertising. Certainly, it wee 


the consumer more good. 


With regard to advertising expense, it is interesting to note relative 
advertising expenditures in Canada. Data gathered on such subjects is 
generally not considered very accurate by the advertising industry it- 
self. However, MF believes it is sufficiently accurate for the purposes 
it is introduced. The Elliot Research Report for the year 1965 which 
shows the 100 largest volume Canadian advertisers, lists only one farm 
machinery manufacturer. This manufacturer, however, is primarily an 
automobile manufacturer, and MF believes --especially in view of the 
absence of any other farm machinery manufacturers on this list-- that 
this manufacturer's farm machinery advertising expense was insignificant 


compared to its automobile advertising. 
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The 10 biggest advertisers, in descending order, were: an automotive 
company, a food company, a brewery, a soap company, another soap com- 
pany, an automotive company (the one referred to above), a tobacco 
company, another food company, an air line and another tobacco company. 
These companies, with one exception, all market consumer items that many 
people use every day, and which, it might be argued, most people wold 
continue to use every day even in the absence of advertising. Yet, the 
president of the parent company of the fourth company indicated above, 
has stated: ''Time and again in our company, we have seen the start of 
advertising on a new type of product result in savings that are consi- 
derably greater than the entire advertising cost.... The use of adver- 
tising clearly results in lower prices to the consumer.'' This statement 
apparently refers to the economies of manufacturing and follow-on mar- 
keting expenses translated into lower prices. The same basic rule holds 
in the farm machinery industry: the higher the production volume, the 


lower the per-unit cost. 


In all the ways mentioned --through continually providing information to 
farm publications, cooperation with independent experts, product brochures 
and information manuals, special articles, tours, films, training courses 
for company personnel and field demonstrations and advertising-- MF 


facilitates the flow of valid information of significance to the farmer. 


MF does not claim that this is ''technical'' data in the sense the company 


assumes the word has been used by the Commission. But MF does believe 
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the information it provides is legitimate, meaningful --and, indeed, 
helpful-- to the farmer in his purchasing decisions. MF also believes 
that the provision of technical data to the farmer with reference to 


his own immediate farm's environment is a practical impossibility. 


The practical usefulness of technical data to the individual farmer is 
also, in Massey-Ferguson's opinion, highly questionable. Would he, or 
could he, use it? If the farmer thought such information essential, 
someone --commercial agricultural publications or independent and dis- 
interested, professional third-party groups perhaps-- would provide it. 
Basically, MF believes that such data are not meaningful to farmers. 
Even if they were, they should be certified and presented by a disinter- 


ested party to minimize confusion and increase acceptance. 


In summary, marketing must be viewed, particularly from the customer's 
standpoint, as "both ends of the never-ending loop". It is the marketing 
department which first concerns itself with determining the farmer's 
needs and then sets about materializing the hardware which will satisfy 
them. In a large industrial organization this demands nearly infinite 
series of interactions with other company departments. Product develop- 
ment, in its earliest stages, requires thorough coordination with en- 
gineering, manufacturing, planning and procurement, and the comptroller. 


The service departments, i.e., personnel and industrial relations, 
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management services and public relations, may volunteer suggestions or 


be called upon for special assistance at any time. 


Marketing, perhaps more than any other department, is concerned with 
both the immediate and the long-term future. It must satisfy the cus- 
tomer today while planning for his satisfaction tomorrow. Engineering 


and manufacturing are essential allies in so doing. 


Finally, since the natural focus of competition in the farm machinery 
industry is in the field, through its marketing department MF is highly 
sensitive to the necessity for and the precise requirements of a first- 
class dealership structure. The responsibility for the creation, main- 
tenance and further development of such a structure rests with the mar- 
keting department. MF's practical philosophy, in a phrase, is that 
efficient, profitable dealerships are essential for satisfactorily 


serving the farmer. 
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